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WHEN FOUND- 

WE print this month another article by Dickens which has never 
been identified or reprinted before, entitled " The Last Words 
of the Old Year." It is characteristic of the writer who did so much 
to reform so many of the social evils of his time, and contains some 
striking references which might apply to the present day. " Do I," 
said the old year of 1850, "who have been deafened by a whirlwind 
of sound and fury, consequent on a demand for Secular Education, 
see any Education through the opening years, for those who need it 
most ? " might almost have been written yesterday. It is an article 
every one should read, for it shows how clearly Dickens saw what was 
wrong in the making and administration of our laws, and how much 
he desired to see them righted, and the excellent manner in which he 
drew attention to them. 

The scheme which the Lord Mayor of London, who is, as every 
one knows, a Vice-President of the Fellowship, has set on foot for pro- 
viding a home for crippled children should appeal to every lover of 
Dickens. Sir William Treloar has for years past devoted much of 
his valuable time and interest in trying to make the lot of the poor 
cripples of London a happier one. For many years past he has insti- 
tuted a fund at Christmas time for providing Christmas hampers for 
these "Tiny Tims," and has always had the sympathy and help of 
His Majesty. Sir William's generosity and kindly feelings earned for 
him the sobriquet of " The Children's Alderman," and he is this year 
known as " The Children's Lord Mayor," and as such he means to go 
a step or two further and establish a permanent home for the afilicted 
little ones. The sum he requires is ^60,000, the subscription list for 
which amount, headed by their Majesties the King and Queen, is now 
growing rapidly. 

In order to help in this most laudable object the Dickens Fellowship 
Dramatic Society gave a performance on 17 December at the New 
Cross Theatre, Deptford, of The House of Dombeyy the play founded 
on Dickens's novel by Mrs. Teignmouth Shore and Mr. Walter Dexter, 
which was first given at the Cripplegate Theatre in November last. 
The theatre was crowded, and the play was acted even better than on 
the last occasion. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress occupied a 
box, as did Mrs. Henry F. Dickens and family, whilst Mr. H. Beerbohm 
Tree, the President of the Dramatic Society, sat the performance through 
in another. Sheriff Dunn, the Mayor of Deptford, Mr. C. W. Bower- 
man, M.P., and the Town Clerk of Deptford were also present. After 
the third act the ceremony of presenting the Lord Mayor with a cheque 
for ;^5o as a result of the evening's entertainment was performed by 
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Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree upon the stage. Mr. Louis Calvert added ;;^io 
to the amount, Mr. Tree himself, it being his birthday, presented 
another ;;^io, and the Mayor of Deptford j£^, making, with other 
donations, a total of ;£'8o 8s. Mr. Tree made an excellent speech, to 
which the Lord Mayor responded, giving an outline of the fund's history. 

Mr. Bransby Williams returned last month from America with 
honours heaped upon him. As was to be expected, America soon 
became fascinated with his clever impersonations of Dickens char- 
acters, and he had a phenomenal reception in New York. Both 
Press and public were unanimous in their praise of his genius. 
During his stay he was the guest of the Manhattan Branch of the 
Fellowship, at a dinner at which nearly two hundred Dickensians were 
present. He is at present playing the leading part in the Pantomime 
in Glasgow. But it is an open secret that he has many tempting offers 
to go across the Atlantic once more. 

Mr. Frank Speaight, whose recitals of A Christmas Carols Pickwick 
Papers^ and others of his Dickens repertoire this season have been 
received with even greater enthusiasm than hitherto throughout the 
country, is again sailing for America at the end of the present month, 
where a lengthy programme of engagements has been prepared for 
him. Mr. Speaight has added A Tale of Two Cities to his repertoire 
this season, and it makes a remarkable recital. It gives him more scope 
for the dramatic than any of his other recitals, and should appeal to the 
Americans, who have a great liking for the historic in fiction. It has met 
with much favour wherever he has recited it in this country. 

Those who have the interest of the Fellowship at heart would do 
well to secure from the headquarters some copies of an eight-page 
pamphlet giving the history and objects of the Society, written by the 
Hon. General Secretary, Mr. J. W. T Ley. It is an interesting docu- 
ment, and gives, in addition to the whole of the rules as revised at 
the Manchester Conference, a full list of the officers, past and present, 
and a complete list of branches with the names and addresses of the 
secretaries. Its price is one penny, but quantities can be had at a 
considerable reduction. 

A NEW branch of the Fellowship is being formed in the Hampstead 
and Highgate districts of London. Mr. Max Pemberton has consented 
to become President and Mr. Arthur Waugh a Vice-President. There 
is every reason to believe that the branch will eventually prove to be a 
splendid stronghold of the Fellowship, for there are already very many 
members living in the district, all of whom, as well as other admirers 
of the novelist, should communicate with Mr. Charles Leftwich, who 
has kindly undertaken the duties of Secretary. His address is 18 Cath- 
cart Hill, N. The first public meeting is now being arranged. 

In our last issue we inadvertently credited Thackeray with the 
authorship of the poem on A Christmas Carol, Although inspired by 
Thackeray it was written by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, and we tender him 
our apologies for the mistake. This is the second time Mr. Kernahan 
has been robbed of his own. For when the verse appeared originally 
in the Graphic over his initials it was credited to the late Charles Kent 

The Editor. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF THE OLD YEAR* 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

THIS venerable gentleman, christened (in the Church of England) 
by the names One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty, who had 
attained the great age of three hundred and sixty-five (days), breathed 
his last, at midnight, on the thirty-first of December, in the presence of 
his confidential business-agents, the Chief of the Grave Diggers, and 
the Head R^istrar of Births. The melancholy event took place at the 
residence of the deceased, on the confines of Time ; and it is under- 
stood that his ashes will rest in the family vault, situated within the 
quiet precincts of Chronology. 

For some weeks, it had been manifest that the venerable gentleman 
was rapidly sinking. He was well aware of his approaching end, and 
often predicted that he would expire at twelve at night, as the whole of 
his ancestors had done. The result proved him to be correct, for he 
kept his time to the moment. 

He had always evinced a talkative disposition, and latterly became 
extremely garrulous. Occasionally, in the months of November and 
December, he exclaimed, " No Popery ! " with some symptoms of 
a disordered mind ; but, generally speaking, was in the full possession 
of his faculties, and very sensible. 

On the night of his death, being then perfectly collected, he delivered 
himself in the following terms, to his friends already mentioned, the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers and the Head Registrar of Births : 

" We have done, my friends, a good deal of business together, and 
you are now about to enter into the service of my successor. May you 
give every satisfaction to him and his ! 

" I have been," said the good old gentleman, penitently, " a Year of 
Ruin. I have blighted all the farmers, destroyed the land, given the 
final blow to the Agricultural Interest, and smashed the Country. It 
is true, I have been a Year of Commercial Prosperity, and remarkable 
for the steadiness of my English Funds, which have never been lower 
than ninety-four, or higher than ninety-seven and three-quarters. But 
you will pardon the inconsistencies of a weak old man. 

" I had fondly hoped," he pursued, with much feeling, addressing the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, " that, before my decease, you would have 
finally adjusted the turf over the ashes of the Honourable Board of 
Commissioners of Sewers ; the most feeble and incompetent Body that 
ever did outrage to the common sense of any community, or was ever 
beheld by any member of my family. But, as this was not to be, I 
charge you, do your duty by them in the days of my successor ! " 

The Chief of the Grave Diggers solemnly pledged himself to observe 
this request. The Abortion of Incapables referred to, had (he said) 
done much for him, in the way of preserving his business, endangered 
by the recommendations of the Board of Health ; but, regardless of all 
personal obligations, he thereby undertook to lay them low. Deeper 
than they were already buried in the contempt of the public, (this he 

* Identified and reprinted for the first time from Household Words^ 4 January, 
1851. 
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swore upon his spade) he would shovel the earth over their preposterous 
heads ! 

The venerable gentleman, whose mind appeared to be relieved of an 
enormous load, by this promise, stretched out his hand, and tranquilly 
returned, " Thank you ! Bless you ! *' 

" I have been,'' he said, resuming his last discourse, after a short in- 
terval of silent satisfaction, "doomed to witness the sacrifice of many 
valuable and dear lives, in steamboats, because of the want of the com- 
monest and easiest precautions for the prevention of those legal 
murders. In the days of my great grandfather, there yet existed an in- 
vention called Paddle-box Boats. Can either of you gild the few re- 
maining sands fast running through my glass, with the hope that my 
great grandson may see its adoption made compulsory on the owners 
of passenger steam-ships ? " 

After a despondent pause, the Head Registrar of Births gently 
observed that, in England, the recognition of any such invention by 
the legislature— particularly if simple, and of proved necessity — could 
scarcely be expected under a hundred years. In China, such a result 
might follow in fifty, but in England (he considered) in not less than a 
hundred. The venerable invalid replied, " True, true ! " and for some 
minutes appeared faint, but afterwards rallied. 

" A stupendous material work " ; these were his next words ; " has 
been accomplished in my time. Do I, who have witnessed the open- 
ing of the Britannia Bridge across the Menai Straits, and who claim 
the man who made that bridge for one of my distinguished children, 
see through the Tube, as through a mighty telescope, the Education of 
the people coming nearer ? " 

He sat up in his bed, as he spoke, and a great light seemed to shine 
from his eyes. 

" Do I,'* he said, " who have been deafened by a whirlwind of sound 
and fury, consequent on a demand for Secular Education, see any 
Education through the opening years, for those who need it most ? " 

A film gradually came over his eyes, and he sunk back on his 
pillow. Presently, directing his weakened glance towards the Head 
Registrar of Births, he asked that personage : 

" How many of those whom Nature brings within your province, in the 
spot of earth called England, can neither read nor write, in after years?" 

The Registrar answered (referring to the last number of the present 
publication), " about forty-five in every hundred." 

" And in my History for the month of May," said the old year with a 
heavy groan, " I find it written : * Two little children whose heads 
scarcely reached the top of the dock, were charged at Bow Street 
on the seventh, with stealing a loaf out of a baker's shop. They said, 
in defence, that they were starving, and their appearance showed that 
they spoke the truth. They were sentenced to be whipped in the 
House of Correction.' To be whipped ! Woe, woe ! can the State 
devise no better sentence for its little children ! Will it never sentence 
them to be taught ? " 

The venerable gentleman became extremely discomposed in his 
mind, and would have torn his white hair from his head, but for the 
soothing attentions of his friends. 
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"In the same month," he observed, when he became more calm, 
" and within a week, an English Prince was born. Suppose him taken 
from his Princely home, (Heaven's blessing on it!) cast like these 
wretched babies on the streets, and sentenced to be left in ignorance, 
what difference, soon, between him, and the little children sentenced to 
be whipped? Think of it. Great Queen, and become the Royal 
Mother of them all ! " 

The Head Registrar of Births and the Chief of the Grave Diggers, 
both of whom have great experience of infancy, predestined, (they do 
not blasphemously suppose, by God, but known, by man) to vice and 
shame, were greatly overcome by the earnestness of their departing 
friend. 

" I have seen," he presently said, " a project carried into execution 
for a great assemblage of the peaceful glories of the world. I have seen 
a wonderful structure, reared in glass, by the energy and skill of a great 
natural genius, self-improved ; worthy descendant of my Saxon ances- 
tors ; worthy type of industry and ingenuity triumphant ! Which of my 
children shall behold the Princes, Prelates, Nobles, Merchants, of 
England, equally united, for another Exhibition — for a great display of 
England's sins and negligences, to be, by steady contemplation of all eyes, 
and steady union of all hearts and hands, set right ! Come either my 
Right Reverend Brother, to whom an English tragedy presented in the 
theatre is contamination, but who art a bishop, none the less, in right 
of the translation of Greek Plays ; come hither, from a life of Latin 
Verses and Quantities, and study the Humanities through these trans- 
parent windows! Wake, Colleges of Oxford, from day-dreams of 
ecclesiastical melodrama, and look in on these realities in the day- 
light, for the night cometh when no man can work ! Listen, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, to the roar within, so deep, so real, so low down, so 
incessant and accumulative ! Not all the reedy pipes of all the shep- 
herds that eternally play one little tune — not twice as many feet of Latin 
verses as would reach from this globe to the Moon and back — not all 
the Quantities that are, or ever were, or will be, in the world — 
Quantities of Prosody, or Law, or State, or Church, or Quantities of 
anything but work in the right spirit, will quiet it for a second, or clear 
an inch of space in this dark Exhibition of the bad results of our 
doings 1 Where shall we hold it ? When shall we open it ? What 
courtier speaks ? " 

After the foregoing rhapsody, the venerable gentleman became, for a 
time, much enfeebled ; and the Chief of the Grave Diggers took a few 
minutes' repose. 

As the hands of the clock were now rapidly advancing towards the 
hour which the invalid had predicted would be his last, his attendants 
considered it expedient to sound him as to his arrangements in con- 
nexion with his worldly affairs; both, being in doubt whether these 
were completed, or, indeed, whether he had anything to leave. The 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, as the fittest person for such an office, 
undertook it. He delicately enquired, whether his friend and master 
had any testamentary wishes to express ? If so, they should be faith- 
fully observed. 

" Thank you," returned the old gentleman, with a smile, for he was 
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once more composed ; " I have Something to bequeath to my successor ; 
but not so much (I am happy to say) as I might have had. The Sun- 
day Postage question, thank God, I have got rid of; and the Nepaulese 
Ambassadors are gone home. May they stay there ! " 

This pious aspiration was responded to, with great fervor, by both 
the attendants. 

" I have seen you," said the venerable Testator, addressing the Chief 
of the Grave Diggers, " lay beneath the ground, a great Statesman and 
a fallen King of France." 

The Chief of the Grave Diggers replied, " It is true." 

" I desire," said the Testator, in a distinct voice, " to entail the 
remembrance of them on my successors for ever. Of the statesman, 
as an Englishman who rejected an adventitious nobility, and com- 
posedly knew his own. Of the King, as a great example that the 
monarch who addresses himself to the meaner passions of humanity, 
and governs by cunning and corruption, makes his bed of thorns, and 
sets his throne on shifting sand." 

The Head Registrar of Births took a note of the bequest. 

" Is there any other wish?" enquired the Chief of the Grave Diggers, 
observing that his patron closed his eyes. 

" I bequeath to my successor," said the ancient gentleman, opening 
them again, "a vast inheritance of degradation and neglect in England ; 
and I charge him, if he be wise, to get speedily through it. I do hereby 
give and bequeath to him, also, Ireland. And I admonish him to leave 
it to his successor in a better condition than he will find it. He can 
hardly leave it in a worse." 

The scratching of the pen used by the Head Registrar of Births, 
was the only sound that broke the ensuing silence. 

" I do give and bequeath to him, likewise," said the Testator, rousing 
himself by a vigorous effort, " the Court of Chancery. The less he 
leaves of it to his successor, the better for mankind." 

The Head Registrar of Births wrote as expeditiously as possible, for 
the clock showed that it was within five minutes of midnight. 

"Also I do give and bequeath to him," said the Testator, "the 
costly complications of the English law in general. With which I 
do hereby couple the same advice." 

The Registrar coming to the end of his note, repeated, " The same 
advice." 

"Also, I do give and bequeath to him," said the Testator, "the 
Window Tax. Also, a general mismanagement of all public expendi- 
ture, revenues, and property, in Great Britain and its possessions." 

The anxious Registrar, with a glance at the clock, repeated, " And 
its possessions." 

" Also, I do give and bequeath to him," said the Testator, collecting 
his strength once more, by a surprising effort, " Nicholas Wiseman and 
the Pope of Rome." 

The two attendants breathlessly enquired together, "With what 
injunctions ? " 

"To study well," said the Testator, "the speech of the Dean of 
Bristol, made at Bristol aforesaid; and to deal with them and the 
whole vexed question, according to that speech. And I do hereby give 
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and bequeath to my successor, the said speech and the said faithful 
Dean, as great possessions and good guides. And I wish with all my 
heart, the said faithful Dean were removed a little farther to the West 
of England and made Bishop of Exeter ! " 

With this, the Old Year turned serenely on his side, and breathed his 
last in peace. Whereon, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, 

Was clash'd and hammer'd from a hundred towers, 
One after one, 

the coming of the New Year. He came on, joyfully. The Head 
Registrar, making, from mere force of habit, an entry of his birth, 
while the Chief of the Grave Diggers took charge of his predecessor ; 
added these words in Letters of Gold. May it be a wise and 
Happy Year, for all of us! 



THE FAT BOY 

WE reproduce here another of the series of the pencil sketches by 
Hablot K. Browne, which Mr. Walter T. Spencer kindly placed 
at our disposal for the purpose. Although merely a rapid sketch, it 




THE FAT BOY 
From an original pencil sketch by " Phiz," reproduced by kind permission of Mr. Walter T. Spencer 

depicts a well-known incident in the immortal book with a freeness 
which is altogether delightful and natural. 
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BOZ^S PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

I 

MACRONE AND OTHERS 

THE publishers of a great writer somehow seem always to share in 
his glories. It generally happens, however, that after a long 
connexion a " rift in the lute " occurs, and a new " hand " is sought 
for and tried. It was so with Scott — and so with Thackeray — and also 
with Dickens. Boz had no less than four. He passed from Macrone 
to Chapman, from Chapman to Richard Bentley, from him to Chapman 
and Hall again, from them to Bradbury and Evans, and from these 
returned to Chapman and Hall, with whom he was at the time of his 
death. Two of these were firms of mark, and worthy of the privilege 
they enjoyed. Besides these there were some smaller fry, Robertson, 
Cochrane, etc. There were also his American publishers, the Harpers, 
Ticknor and Fields, Lea and Co., and even a firm in Botany Bay. 

All know the almost pathetic account given by Boz of his emotions 
on seeing his first composition in print — how, on buying a copy of the 
magazine, he was too agitated to look at it, and had to turn aside and 
walk up and down to compose himself — his eyes being blinded with 
tears. To the careless and superficial this might seem strained and 
melodramatic, but it must be considered he was then a youth, not 
twenty-one — the incident occurred in 1833 — and that he was struggling 
to exist, and with his family almost wholly dependent on him. 

The book in question was a magazine. The Monthly^ and it was 
published in Johnson's Court, one of the old byways in Fleet Street, 
by one A. Robertson. Boz told long afterwards, when recalling the 
proposal made to him to write Pickwick^ that he recognized in the person 
who opened the business to him, whose name was Hall, the very man 
who sold him the copy of the magazine in Johnson's Court. Then 
evidently a shopman, we find him two years later a partner in 
Chapman and Hall's. Boz is positive and particular in the matter, so 
we need not doubt his accuracy. Yet it seems an odd and sudden 
transformation. But there are some trifling proofs that seem to 
support it. For only a few months later, early in 1834, we find that 
the name Robertson has disappeared and the magazine transferred to 
"Cochrane and Macrone, 11, Waterloo Place," with Boz as con- 
tributor; so it may have been that Robertson's firm had been wound up. 
A few months later Macrone's name vanished, and the firm stood 
" James Cochrane and Co." Macrone had gone to set up for himself, 
and Boz had formed a connexion with him. Though Boz recognized 
Hall when he came with the Pickwick proposals, it is clear that he had 
not met him at Chapman's, where Boz already had dealings. The 
matter is certainly a little " wropt in mystery." But the fact of interest 
is that Boz's first publisher was A. Robertson, of Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street. 

This Monthly magazine was a highly respectable thing and not badly 
edited. It was also " the British Register of Literature, Sciences, and 
the Belles-Lettres," though the two last were included in the first. It; 
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was an old-established magazine, for Dickens's contribution appeared 
in Vol. XVI, which was in " a new series." It was called " A Dinner at 
Poplar Walk," a little later changed to " Mr. Minns and his Cousin," 
for some reason not very apparent. It is more a rattling farce than a 
story. Indeed most of Boz's short tales at this period were really dis- 
guised farces. His contributions are : (i) "A Dinner at Poplar Walk"; 
(2) "Mrs. Joseph Porter, 'Over the way'"; (3) "Horatio Sparkins"; 
(4) "The Bloomsbury Christening," often selected for readings; 
(5 and 6) "The Boarding House," which filled two parts; (ji "The 
Steam Excursion"; (8 and 9) "Passage in the Life of Mr. Watkins 
Tottle," also in two parts. This comprised all his work for TAe Monthly^ 
and prepared him for his Sketches, These stories are, and will always 
be read on account of their " local colour," for they present pictures of 
middle- class life and society at the period. For the same reason, 
Albert Smith's Mr, Ledbury is always welcome as a photograph of 
suburban manners and customs. 

The firm of Cochrane that took over The Monthly was originally 
" Cochrane and Macrone " of Waterloo Place. It was curious, that as 
Robertson had brought Boz into connexion with Chapman's firm, so 
Cochrane, his second publisher, was to bring him into connection with 
his next publisher. Dickens was then a gay, bright young fellow, who 
really seems to have attracted all he met. He was pushful too, and 
knew how to avail himself of openings and opportunities. He knew 
well the Shakespearean maxim : " Let's take the instant by the forward 
top." And so when he found Macrone at Cochrane's he naturally 
made him his friend, and when Macrone set up for himself, how natural 
that he should invite him to write for him ! Still these were not 
exactly " first-class " publishers — but they were welcome to him at the 
time. 

Boz was certainly unlucky in this publisher, Macrone. It was no 
doubt with a certain exultation that he contracted with him to take his 
Sketches by Boz^ and issue them in a volume with illustrations. Here 
was his first book. But he didn't dream what a struggle there was 
before him, when it became necessary to rescue it and put it into other 
hands. Macrone was probably of Italian origin, and his name shortened 
from Macirone. But this is a mere speculation. 

Forster has dealt roughly and rather in a " harbitry-cove " fashion 
with two of his client's publishers. According to him, both were 
striving to pluck the poor pigeon that fell into their hands. It must 
be said, however, that both acted within their strict rights, and 
according to the agreements Boz had made with them. If these were 
to be rescinded on the plea that the asset had swelled to a value 
unthought of at the time of signing, it was only fair that compensation 
should be given or something paid by way of forfeit. Forster, how- 
ever, was quite blinded by partiality for his friend, and could see 
nothing but rapacity and chicanery. 

Macrone sold several editions of the Sketches on their first coming 
out. The outlay must have been considerable, owing to the admirable 
plates — which are even now recherchis for their artistic merit. They 
were the works of the admirable George, then the one and only illus- 
trator — and what an amazing power he had ! To look merely at his 
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pictures of Oliver Twisty you see the story moving before you, the figures 
have such life and roundness. They recall the same effect exhibited 
by Meissonier. One might wonder how it was that when Chapman 
and Hall were casting about for a successor to the luckless Seymour 
they had not secured Cruikshank. I cannot but think that the very 
story of Pickwick would have developed extraordinary powers of 
humour in the artist, and made it less remote from actual life than it 
was in the hands of Phiz. My solution is that Cruikshank was not 
free, but he had been already secured by the enterprising Bentley for 
his intended magazine. We know that about the middle of the year 
1836, when the title of the venture was being discussed, changed, etc., 
he had been introduced to Boz, and had planned a new story from 
his pen to be illustrated by George. It would not do to have both 
ventures illustrated by the same artist. 

Mr. Robson, the intelligent art bookseller of Coventry Street, was 
lately offering a very remarkable collection of papers connected with 
the Sketches: they are, in fact, the transaction itself, in its fullest 
extent. It is priced at 175 guineas. "The whole carefully inlaid or 
inserted in a folio volume, with description attached to each article, 
and bound in crushed levant morocco super-extra lettered on front 
cover, watered silk linings, gilt edges, by Broca." This account makes 
the bibliophile's mouth water. But the young fellow : could he have 
dreamed at the moment — nigh seventy years ago — that this trivial 
bargain of his would be so appreciated ! 

It comprises : An autograph letter of one page 4to, signed in full 
"Charles Dickens" and dated 1836: "My dear Macrone, I called 
here to say that I was with Cruikshank last night when we finally 
determined on eight illustrations for the first volume." The receipt for 
;^'ioo from Charles Dickens to John Macrone for the sale of the entire 
copyright of both* series of Sketches by Boz^ dated 5 January, 1837, 
signed in full and wholly in the handwriting of Charles Dickens. The 
Memorandum of Agreement between Chapman and Hall and John 
Macrone for the repurchase of both series of Sketches by Boz, dated 
17 June, 1837, in Macrone's autograph, setting forth the terms and 
manner of payment, on 2 J pages 4to. John Macrone*s receipt for 
;^2 25o, dated 24 June, 1837, for the purchase referred to in the above 
memorandum, with full assignment to Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
The agreement between Charles Dickens and Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, respecting the copyright of the first and second series of Sketches 
by BoZy dated 31 March, 1840, engrossed on two sheets of parchment, 
with fine signatures and seals of C. Dickens, E. Chapman and 
W. Hall. 

Mr. Robson has, or had, what perhaps may be considered the most 
wonderful Pickwick in existence. It has all the "points" complete, 
"addresses," advertisements, and with the plates in their different 
" states." But the main attraction is a single leaf of the original MS, 
of the story, in the author's clear, decided handwriting. Some thirty 
or so other leaves are in the United States, the rest are presumed to be 
lost or destroyed. This interesting and truly precious leaf alone was 
valued at ;^25o, but is now incorporated with this unique copy of 
Pickwick and catalogued at ;^45o. 
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" This page," says our genial bibliopole, " contains portion of Chapter 
XXVIII, describing the Wedding Breakfast and how Mr. Pickwick 
listened to the reminiscences of old Mrs. Wardle. The five lines 
relating to the wedding cake, written on the back of the MS. with 

9A. .^x^a^ t'tj^ ^''^ ^^if^ ou»^ C^c^^:^,^^^ ^>gj- 
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directions for interpolation, were evidently an afterthought. The very 
few corrections testify to the ease with which the novelist wrote at this 
time, contrasting in a remarkable manner with his last work, Edwin 
Drood^ which is full of them. 

"Altogether the most notable copy extant of the work by which 
Dickens leapt into fame, and the success of which led him to become 
the greatest literary genius of the nineteenth century." 

Taking everything into consideration, it would be impossible to find 
a worthier foundation stone than this for that representative collection 
of all relating to Charles Dickens and his works which we hope will 
be formed in the Guildhall Library, for which the Dickens Fellowship 
is now collecting funds. Perchance some wealthy lover or combination 
of lovers of Dickens and his works may come forward, and with this 
object in view secure what can only be described as a unique memento 
of Charles Dickens, and a literary item of national importance, and by 
so doing prevent its going to America, which at the present time seems 
to be the inevitable fate of any literary treasure of real interest. 

To revert to the Sketches again. Macrone, then a young man like him- 
self, gave Boz ;;^i 50, with another ;^ioo for the second series. This was 
really not so bad for a new and little-known journalist. The Sketches 
did well. A year later, when the first numbers oi Pickwick were having a 
succh fou, Macrone wished to benefit by this popularity, and 
announced a new edition in monthly parts exactly like Pickwick, Boz 
was dreadfully put out at this, as it gave the notion of his trying to foist 
on the public an old work, and he dispatched the faithful Forster to 
try to dissuade him from this. Macrone was immovable, and stood 
upon his rights. This matter, however, may stand over till we come to 
deal with Chapman and Hall. Sufficient to say that they freed him 
from Macrone. 

On 24 June the money was paid over, amounting to ;^2 25o. Then 
came the sequel. Boz had of course no money, so he had of course to 
rely on his new friends. 

From these papers it is clear to me that the vilified Macrone was 
much more liberal to his writer than Forster makes out. Thus on 
5 January, 1837, when just one-half of Pickwick had appeared, we find 
Boz signing over to the publisher his whole copyright in both series for 
;;^ioo. This must have been in addition to the original price, as the 
book had long since been published. It looks as though Macrone had 
purchased with a view to his scheme for issuing the work with illustra- 
tions and in parts. 

And we may wonder how this young fellow steered his course so well 
among all these rocks and pitfalls. Truly he was an extraordinary 
young man : unique and original in all his ways. As I have shown 
elsewhere, there were always the two Dickenses, the man and the writer. 
What young fellow do we know of, who, starting to write, eager to 
get an opening, ever found himself in the hands of no less than three 
publishers ? Wonderful ! And he but twenty-four. 

As he was involved in this net, we find it difficult to settle the order 
of the various connexion, so it will be better to adjourn dealing with 
Chapman and Hall until later, when we can treat the matter con- 
tinuously. So next enters Richard Bentley, his second publisher. 
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THE INNS OF DICKENS 

By O. SACK 

AMONG the many books which have derived inspiration from the 
writings of Dickens, it is curious that none has been devoted to 
the hostelries and inns mentioned throughout his novels and tales. 
That the subject is full of interest and not a little fascinating, is proved 
by Mr. Charles G. Harper, who has in his new book The Old Inns of 
Old England^ devoted the third of one of his two handsome volumes 
to it. He divides his matter under two headings, Pickwickian Inns and 
Dickensian Inns^ and deals with each in a most comprehensive manner. 
Mr. Harper is the historian of the highways of England par excellence, 




•the bell," BERKELEY HEATH 
Where the Pickwickians had lunch 

Drawn by Charles G. Harper 



and in his many picturesque stories of the " Roads," has from time to 
time dropped in at these Dickensian Inns and discoursed pleasantly 
regarding them. But in these volumes, devoted entirely to the ancient 
and storied hostelries of our own country, he has gathered together 
a vast amount of information, and has given us the most complete and 
thorough account of Pickwickian and Dickens Inns yet attempted. 

It is well that Mr. Harper is an antiquarian first and a Dickensian 
after, for by these means we get impartiality. An enthusiastic Dicken- 
sian not only takes much for granted, but often exaggerates conjecture. 
This is not the case with Mr. Harper. Because " it is said to be so " 
does not satisfy him, and there is much truth in his remark that " the 
Great Dickens Legend is well on its way, and the inns * where he 
stayed ' will at no distant day match the apocryphal ' Queen Elizabeth 
Bedrooms ' that amaze the historical student with their number." Mr. 
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Harper, however, is no heretic, and deals with this particular subject 
with conscientious fullness. Although he does not attempt to touch 
upon all the numerous Inns named in Pickwick^ there are few of them 
which can claim to be of any importance he does not deal with in some 
way. The " Golden Cross " occupies more space than most, being, as 
Mr. Harper suggests, one which offers a fine source of snares, pitfalls, 
traps and rocks to the unwary, owing to the many times it has been 
destroyed and rebuilt; but Mr. Harper will be found a sure guide in its 
history. After taking his reader the length and breadth of England 
with the Pickwickians, stopping at the inns they stopped at, and 
dilating upon their various old-time associations, he treats the other 
books of Dickens in a similar manner. Many times he contests the 
assertions of those who have set on record their views, corrects errors 
and statements concerning their identifications, and offers more than 
one new theory respecting a Dickensian landmark. 

For instance, we believe he is the first to locate the inn twelve miles 
from Portsmouth, where Nicholas and Smike stopped on the occasion 
of that memorable walk. Mr. Harper is not, however, positive about 
it. Who could be ? But he makes out a fair case for a gamekeeper's 
cottage, well beyond Petersfield, which once was known as Bottom 
Inn or Gravel Hill Inn. Dickens described the spot no doubt from 
childish memories of years before, and there can be no doubt, from 
the description, as to the identity of the location. There is still a 
"Coach and Horses" there, but Mr. Harper is of opinion that the 
old gamekeeper's cottage, which in those days was in receipt of custom, 
was the inn Dickens had in his mind. 

One of the chief attractions of the chapters, as indeed it is of the 
book, is the wealth of illustrations from Mr. Harper's own pencil and 
from old prints, which adorn the pages. One of particular interest is 
that of Rochester Bridge from a contemporary print showing "Wrights 
next door " to the famous "Bull." We recommend all our readers who 
are interested in the old hostelries and posting-houses of the decades 
that are gone, and in the topography of Dickens in particular, on no 
account to miss these two absorbing volumes. 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXV 

** The works of Dickens have been more popular than ever this Christmas" 

DAILY PAPER. 

THE seasons come, the seasons go, 
New generations rise 
To herald in the newest year 

As every old one dies. 
New books and authors daily come, 
The list each morning thickens ; 
Yet one immortal of them all 

Remains our love — Charles Dickens. 

U. T. Parke. 
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STATUE OF DICKENS AND LITTLE NELL 

By E. S. WILLIAMSON 
(Of Toronto) 

AMONG the art exhibits of America at the World's Fair, no par- 
^^ ticular example attracted more popular interest than the sculp- 
tured memorial to Charles Dickens, the work of Mr. F. Edwin Elwell, 
of New York. 

It is considered a thoroughly good portrait of the great author, in an 
easy and graceful pose, his hand combing his beard, as was his habit, 
as he sits absorbed in thought. On the base of the pedestal, affec- 
tionately gazing upward on the face of its creator, is Little Nell, the 
best loved of all Dickens's characters. 

Mr. Elwell has told of how he chanced to meet the original of his 
Little Nell. While modelling the figure in clay, he had attended an 
entertainment at Chickering Hall, accompanied by Mrs. Elwell, and 
had been struck by the sweet face of a girl in the audience. " That is 
just the face and expression I want," he said to himself. As soon as 
he returned home he lit the lamps in his studio, and, working all night, 
modelled from memory the face of his Little Nell. The next morning 
it was complete. Some two weeks afterward a lady wrote asking if she 
might visit his studio with a few friends. The request was granted, 
and, to the surprise of the artist, accompanying his visitors was the 
young girl who had been his inspiration. The surprise on the part of 
the girl and her friends when they saw the statue was equally great 
" How like Susie!" they exclaimed. " It is Susie," said Mr. Elwell. A 
few touches on the still damp clay and the likeness was complete. 

It was whispered to the sculptor at the time that the gentle solicitude 
which is the most characteristic expression of the figure had grown 
upon Susie's face during her attendance upon her sick father. The 
father was overjoyed to learn that his child was to be immortalized in 
sculpture. It became his one ambition to gain strength enough to go 
and see the work. ** I shall be strong enough to-morrow," he would 
say, but just as in the story of Little Nell's grandfather, so in real life, 
" to-morrow and to-morrow crept on with petty pace," until there were 
for him no more to-morrows. He died without seeing his child's face 
in marble. 

Mr. Elwell exhibited his memorial first at Philadelphia, where it 
gained a gold medal, and then took it to England. There it was 
reviewed and criticized by nearly all the leading people. The family 
of Dickens pronounced it an excellent portrait. 

There was talk in England of popular subscriptions to buy the 
memorial, and many discussions as to the site upon which it should 
stand, but no such action could be taken by public contribution with- 
out doing violence to the emphatic wishes of Dickens himself as set 
forth in his will. 

The statue now stands in the public gardens of Philadelphia, and 
is greatly valued and admired by the American people. 
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BOOKS FOR DICKENSIANS 

IT may be an open question whether Mrs. Perugini's book, The 
Cotnedy of Dickens : a book of chapters and extracts taken from the 
writer's novels* supplies a long-felt want, but nevertheless one places 
it on one's shelf with pleasure. There was ample room for it. Its 
compiler, in a very short preface, says that she has prepared it chiefly 
in the hope that it might fall into the hands of those as yet unac- 
quainted with her father's works, trusting that it would serve as an 
introduction to the novels themselves. I am inclined to be sceptical 
as to the probability of this end being attained to any great extent, but 
I fancy the book will serve another and entirely different purpose. It 
is justly claimed as one of the greatest charms of Dickens that, even if 
we have read his books times out of number, we can still turn to them 
continually with never-failing delight — that, almost without exception, 
they may be opened at practically any page and be relied upon to 
minister effectually to any mood. To the reader who knows his 
Dickens the occasions are not infrequent when he takes one of the 
volumes from the shelf and, opening it at random, indulges in half an 
hour's unalloyed pleasure. On such future occasions, this book of 
Mrs. Perugini's will serve a very useful purpose, and will come as a 
boon and a blessing to its owner. For it is not merely a haphazard 
collection of Wellerisms and short paragraphs, whose detachment from 
their context deprives them of most of their charm ; they are all of 
considerable length — generally a complete chapter — and each complete 
in itself. The novels are taken in chronological order, the first extract 
from a book is introduced by a short history of the book, and the 
selections are linked together by a very brief synopsis, thus making a 
harmonious whole. Generally speaking, Mrs. Perugini's discretion 
has been excellent, and the selections are thoroughly typical, but there 
seem to me to be exceptions. I imagine, for instance, that it was senti- 
ment that dictated the choice of " Mr. Minns and his Cousin " as the 
only example of the comedy of Sketches by BoZy in preference to, 
say, " The Election for Beadle." One need hardly expect to find more 
than one selection from A Tale of Two Cities in such a book, but it 
is somewhat surprising to find that that selection is "The Mail." 
These instances are not, however, urged as blemishes upon a thoroughly 
interesting book. The volume, which is dedicated to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
is tastefully produced. 

Everything seems to be done nowadays to encourage the reading 
of Dickens both for the young and for those who are alarmed at first 
at the length of some of the novels. We have noticed in our pages 
one or two volumes which are designed for this purpose, and now we 
have a similar one, entitled Stories from Dickens ^^ by Mr. J. Walker 
McSpadden, who has already given us that excellent little book of 
synopses from the novelist. If it serves no other purpose than to send 
the reader of it to the complete novels, it will have accomplished some- 
thing to its credit. But the stories are so excellently condensed and 
narrated, that those who read Dickens in public will find this volume 

* London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 6s. 
+ London : George G. Harrap & Co. 
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THE DODGER STEALS A HANDKERCHIEF 

From a drawing by Evelyn Paul 
In Stories from Dickens^ by J. Walker McSpadden 
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of great value, whilst none better could be found for the entertainment 
of the younger folk. There are several characteristic pictures in the 
volume, and through the courtesy of the publishers we are able to 

reproduce one. 

One of the most practically useful books of the kind we have seen 
is Literary London^ by Elsie M. Lang.* It is comprehensive and 
thorough to a degree; containing, we should say, almost every 
known literary landmark in and about London. It is arranged 
alphabetically under the names of the streets, to which is given exactly 
what the pilgrim desires to know in regard to each. As is only to be 
expected in a book of this nature, it teems with Dickens references. 
There are few pages that do not contain some allusion or reference to 
Dickens and his works. For instance, there are twelve mentioned in 
the index to Pickwick alone, ten to Copperjield^ sixty to Dickens, and 
nearly all the other novels have a fair share. Miss Lang is evidently 
imbued with her subject, and has produced a book which will be valued 
by every lover of the literary associations with this great city. It is 
greatly enhanced by the addition of forty- two reproductions of excel- 
lent photographs by Mr. W. J. Roberts, himself an authority on the 
topography of our great writers. Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes an 
introduction. The volume is tastefully produced. 

Two tasteful little reprints have been sent us : Hunted Down \ 
and A Christmas Tree.\ They are both well printed and produced, 
and are quite small enough to go comfortably into a small pocket. 

We have also received The Pocket Reciter^ " being a carefully- 
selected collection from the writings of Charles Dickens." § It is de- 
signed for the reader and reciter, and so far as it goes it seems well 
done, and should be found of value by all who do either of these 
things in public. There is, however, no justification for including the 
poem, "The Children," in such a book, seeing that Dickens did not 
write it. If everything found in a writer's desk after his death is to be 
attributed to him, a curious state of affairs will arise. The verses were 
written by Charles M. Dickinson. The full history of their authorship 
was given on page 224 of our last volume. 

As is natural, Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, the author of The History of 
Nursing in the British Empire^ || has devoted a chapter to " Charles 
Dickens and Nursing Reform," It deals, of course, chiefly with Sairey 
Gamp and Betsey Prig, both of whose ways and systems the author 
presents by means of extracts from Martin Chuzzlewit, She shows how 
caricature is a great factor in all reforms, gives particulars of the origin 
of Mrs. Gamp, and deals generally with nursing in Dickens's day, and 
the need of improvement, leading up to the foundation of St. John's 
House, to which Dickens referred in his lament over the state of the 
hospitals at the time. The book reproduces Maclise's portrait of 
Dickens, and furnishes a rather extravagant picture depicting Sairey 
Gamp and Betsey Prig preparing their patient for a journey. 

♦ London : T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 

t London : Gowans and Gray. X London : T. N. Foulis. 

} London : The Family Reader Office. || London : S. H. Bousfield & Co. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



The third annual bazaar in connexion with the Guild was held at St. Bride's 
Institute on 5 December. The Rev. Canon Benham occupied the chair, and 
Needlework ^^^ supported on the platform during the opening ceremony by 
and Mrs. H. F. Dickens and her daughters, Miss Georgina Hogarth, 

Charitable Mr. E. P. Haslam, Miss Miniken, and Mr. J. W. T. Ley. The 
bazaar was formally opened by Miss Georgina Hogarth at 3.30. 
The stalls were devoted to fancy goods, fancy work, woollen goods, plain 
work, confectionery, fruit and flowers, and one to various articles. There 
were several " side shows " such as "The Old Woman's Shoe," presided over 
by " the old lady " herself and her numerous children each dressed to represent 
a character in the nursery rhymes ; concerts, hat-trimming competition for 
gentlemen, candle-lighting competition, and others. In addition to the usual 
songs and recitations at the concerts. Miss Nicholes and Miss Sayer gave in 
character " Mrs. Gamp's Tea Party " in a very amusing style. During the 
afternoon and evening a busy trade was done, and the funds of the Guild 
will be materially augmented as a result, thanks to the untiring energy 
of Miss Miniken the Hon. Secretary, and her friends. 

On 7 December a performance was given at the Great Western Hotel 
of Albert Smith's adaptation of The Battle of Life by members of the 
g. . branch. The acting throughout was excellent all round, and 

irmmg am. ^^^ above that usually seen in amateur performances. Mr. 
Frank Timings was admirable as Dr. Jeddler ; Mrs. Frank Yoxall and 
Miss Nora Davis acted with much charm and grace in the characters 
of Marian and Grace respectively ; whilst Aunt Martha was well taken 
by Miss Scott ; Mr. Button proved himself a sympathetic actor in the rather 
difficult part of Alfred Heathfield ; Mr. H. N. Stammers made a capital 
Michael Warden ; Messrs. Bosworth and Bickersniff presented the real 
legal atmosphere in the characters of Snigsby and Craggs, and those 
of their wives were taken by the Misses M. Horton and Stacey. The 
loving, simple, and honest Clemency was delightfully impersonated by Miss 
W. Beaucaire, whilst Benjamin Brittain was well maintained by Mr. Harold 
Howell. During the performance the Lorzells Street String Band played 
suitable selections. 

This branch opened their winter season of monthly meetings with a sale of 
work and social evening at the Lewisham Parish Church Hall, Ladywell, 
Blackheath, on 23 November. The hall looked very bright with stalls well 
J-ee». stocked with fancy and useful articles provided by the lady 

Lewisham. members of the branch. There was a capital and varied pro- 
gramme consisting of instrumental music, songs, recitals, etc., in which the 
following took part : Misses Cavenaugh, Rolfe, Pett, Bamett, Trevor, and 
Lewis ; Mesdames Rolfe, Sayers, Etherington, and Bamett ; and Messrs. 
Dixon, Palmer, and Wellbeloved. During the evening Miss F. Nicholls 
and Miss Edith Sayers performed the amusing character-sketch from Martin 
Chuzzlewit^ introducing our old friends Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig at the 
famous tea-party. There were stalls for the sale of useful and fancy articles 
under the direction of Miss Edith Sayers (Hon. Secretary, Ladies' Needle- 
work Party), assisted by Mrs. Curd, Mrs. Hubble, Miss Lewis ; also a 
refreshment stall presided over by Mrs. Palmer, Miss Pett, and Miss Ethel 
Palmer ; a whist drive at 7.30, arranged by Mr. A. J. Terry ; and dancing 
at nine o'clock, under the direction of Mr. H. J. Palmer. The branch will 
hold their meetings in future at Avenue House, Avenue Road, Lewisham, 
on the third Monday in each month. 
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The members of this branch met at Steine House, on 24 November, 
when Mr. Henry Davey presided. A very interesting paper on "The 
Brighton Animal Characters of Dickens " was read by Mr. W. W. Bartlett. 
The reader in recalling the various beasts and birds mentioned 
by the novelist showed clearly how very closely each animal was allied to its 
owner, and how completely necessary the animal was to the development 
of the character. Mr. Bartlett concluded a very interesting paper by stat- 
ing that Dickens showed his deep love of human nature in every animal 
character he drew. A brief discussion followed, in which the President, 
Mr. W. F. Fowler, Mr. H. Bristow, Mr. Snow, Mr. Adams, Miss M. Russell 
Davies, and Mr. R. Penniford either read extracts from the various novels 
descriptive of animal life or discussed many points of interest connected 
therewith. At the same place, on 15 December, Mr. Henry Davey read a 
most interesting paper on Hard Times, Mr. C. W. Mellor, j.P., presided. 
Mr. Davey opened with a discussion of the ignoring of great manufacturing 
towns and an elaborate disquisition on the theories of political economy 
commonly held when Hard Times was written in 1854. Laissez-faire was 
the pet phrase, and a feeling of security prevailed throughout the country, 
so that when the novel was brought out it was received with scant interest, 
and its theories were neither understood nor appreciated. Protests were 
made against this belief in Kingsley's Alton Locke^ Carlyle's Latter-Day 
Pamphlets^ and in Tennyson's Maud^ besides Dickens's novel, but they had 
little effect for a long time. An account of the principal characters con- 
cluded the paper. During the reading of the paper Miss Marjorie Smith 
recited " Cissy's Progress," and Messrs. E. E. Inker and W. F. Fowler read 
appropriate extracts. A brief discussion followed in which Messrs. W. W. 
Bartlett, H. Bristow, and R. Pennifold took part 

The ladies' first prize in the whist tournament, held on 19 November, was 
won by Mrs. S. Marriott, and that of the gentlemen by Mr. A. B. King. 
These and the other prizes were presented by Mr. Robert All- 
°°' but, who made an appropriate speech for the occasion. On 

3 December, Mr. Sidney Marriott occupied the chair. The programme 
was arranged by Mr. J. Skeen, who gave an interesting paper on "The Pets 
of Dickens in Fact and Fiction"; demonstrating the reminiscence of Miss 
Mamie Dickens in relation to her father — " he was the friend and partisan 
of all dumb creatures." Illustrations, various and familiar, came under 
review. During a short interval, a Sale of Work in aid of Christmas 
charity was conducted by Mrs. Stuart and the ladies of the " Little Dorrit " 
Society ; after which an excellent paper was read by Mr. H. Skeen, on 
"The Correspondence of Dickens.' The subject was dealt with and 
illustrated in very pleasant and masterly style. The evening's entertainment 
was opened and closed with songs by Mrs. Fen ton. On 17 December Mr. 
Robert Allbut gave a reading, in three sections, of The Chimes^ which was 
well received. An interval was utilized by the ladies of the " Little Dorrit " 
Society, who were busy in the " Sale Department," for augmentation of funds 
for Christmas chanty. 

Our American friends at Chester began their winter season on 1 1 October 
with a meeting at the Law Building, when the President, the Rev. 

Dr. Towle, read a synopsis of the early chapters of David 
U^S^A^* Copperfieldy the work chosen for special study this session, 

which was followed by readings by Miss Mary O'Neill and 
Mr. E. J. Hines, whilst Miss E. Smith gave a fine paper " On the Character 
and Influence of Mr. Peggotty." On 22 November, at the same place. 
Dr. Wodea Kassab read a scholarly paper on " Micawber," which proved 
of more than ordinary interest. Indeed, it was really a remarkable study 
of one of Dickens's greatest characters, made more remarkable by the fact 
that Dr. Kassab is a Syrian. He thoroughly grasped the spirit and humour 
of the creation, and showed he was as familiar with Dickens's masterpiece 
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as any Cockney bred and born. We understand that Miss O'Neill, who 
last year was pioneered through Dickens-land whilst on a visit to London, 
is to give a paper on her experiences. 

The second members' night devoted to papers on A Tale of Two Cities 
was held on 22 November, in 5 St. Andrew Square. Miss Mackay read a 
paper on " Dr. Manette," and Mrs. Low selected as her subject 
E<Uiibureh " Mr. Cruncher." Both ladies read carefully chosen passages 
an eit . ^^.^^^ ^^^ novel, and the papers were much appreciated, the 
interesting discussion that followed showing that the members are taking a 
real interest in the different characters under review. 

On the evening of Thursday, 6 December, in the Oak Hall, 70 Princes 
Street, Mr. Bertram Miller, F.R.S.G.S., delivered his lecture, "A Tour 
Through Spain." Mr. Miller is well known as a lecturer in Edinburgh, 
and his clear and graphic account of his journey was greatly appreciated. 

The monthly meeting, held in the Earlham Hall, was well attended. Mr. 
J. P. Ciller's lecture on " Dickens as a Social Reformer " was received with 
F t G t enthusiasm, and the discussion which followed was entered 
ores a e. -^^^^ ^^ several members. Miss Edna Freeman, a clever child 
pianist, rendered solos, and Mr. W. Graham sang two songs with great 
spirit. 

The District Nurses' Home was the institution in aid of which the 
Branch held a meeting on 19 November. The President, Mr. Wilson 
Hastings and Crewdson, J.P., presided over the large attendance. The pro- 
St. Leonards, gramme consisted of a series of readings from Dickens by the 
Rev. Wm. Mantle. He commenced with " Bob Cratchit's Christmas Dinner," 
from A Christmas Carol. Then followed " The Death and Burial of Little 
Nell," from The Old Curiosity Shop^ read with a pathos that did this fine 
passage perfect justice. Mrs. Corney's courtship, Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. 
Prig at tea, the address of Serjeant Buzfuz, and " Mr. Weller's Watch," were 
the other items, thoroughly to the taste of the large gathering of lovers of 
the great novelist. At intervals songs were given by Miss Elworthy and 
Councillor Hocking. Major C. Vipan, D.S.O., was elected a Vice-President. 

At the fortnightly meeting on 30 November Miss Eleanor Watson dealt 
with " Some Women Characters in Dickens," and had her subject well in 
„ y hand. Miss Watson showed in lucid terms the fallacy of 

Gissing's statement as to the inanity of certain women in 
Dickens. The novelist's pages simply bristled with the names of women 
who are the embodiment of shrewd, kindly, good sense. Notably Agnes 
Wickfield, the noble and unfortunate Nancy, Kate Nickleby, Lizzie Hexham, 
Little Dorrit, Little Nell, and a host of others. At the close of a capital 
paper, Mr. Mortimer Petty commented favourably on the way in which 
Miss Watson had treated such a wide subject. He also drew a comparison 
between some of Ibsen's delineations of women and those of Dickens. 
Messrs. Broadbent, Waterfall, H. Graves, W. H. Eastman, and Miss A. Hall 
spoke eulogistically. 

On Wednesday evening, 12 December, a meeting was held in the Common 
Hall, Hackins Hey. Mr. Edgar Browne, F.R.C.S., president of the branch, 

occupied the chair, and another eminent member of the medical 
fiUkenhead"^ fraternity, Dr. Chas. Hill, M.B., gave a most instructive and 

entertaining lecture entitled "The Novels of Charles Dickens, 
published in monthly parts, illustrated by examples." Dr. Hill pointed out 
several distinguishing features of the original issues of several most popular 
works of Dickens, and invited inspection of the large number of weekly and 
monthly editions he had brought with him. The second half of the session 
will be inaugurated by a whist drive on Saturday, 5 January, 1907, to be 
followed by other items as per syllabus. 
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The branch held its annual meeting in the council chamber of the Guildhall 
on 22 November, under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry Smetham. The 
Rochester. report read showed that the growth of the branch during the 

past season had been steady. The present membership was 
150. Their financial position continued satisfactory, the balance in hand 
being ;^2i 19s. iid. The report and balance-sheet were unanimously 
adopted. Alderman W. J. McLellan was re-elected President, and Messrs. 
H. Smetham, W. Mackay, C. Tuff, jun., J.P., C. Bird, and E. Farley Cobb, 
and Miss Weaver, were elected Vice-Presidents. Vacancies on the com- 
mittee were filled up. Mr. Llewelyn Evans was reappointed Hon. Treasurer, 
and Mr. W. J. R. Rmg was elected to succeed Mr. Cobb in the secretaryship. 
It is the ideal of this branch to increase its membership to one 
thousand, towards which number it now boasts 650. On 7 December 
Sheffield ^ ^^^X successful smoking concert was held at the Royal 

Victoria Hotel, and a lengthy, varied, and excellent pro- 
gramme was presented, which included amongst its thirty items three 
recitals from Dickens by Mr. W. H. Williams (*' Jonas Chuzzlewit and his 
Wife," "Jack Hopkins's Story"), Miss A. Eaton ("Sam Wellei-'s Valentine"), 
and a series of character impersonations by Mr. Bert Sharp. Instead of 
giving dinners to the poor children of the town, the branch intends to use 
its funds this year in taking them for a short holiday in the summer time. 
On November 20, Mr. Frank Speaight gave a recital of A Chris/mas Carol 
at the Montgomery Hall for the purpose, which was packed with an enthu- 
siastic audience, and a dramatic performance of The Cricket on the Hearth 
will be given in the New Year to help towards increasing this fund. 
This branch continues to advance, twenty-two new members having 
already joined this session. At the fortnightly meeting on Friday, 23 
Shrewsbury. November, there was a good attendance, brightened by the 

presence of many ladies. Readings by Messrs. A. E. Bloore 
and W. Webb were much appreciated. 

Under the auspices of the branch, Professor W. Miles, F.R.S.L., gave a 
very successful recital from Dombey and Son, in the Working Men's 
Hall, Shrewsbury, on 5 December. The Rev. P. A. E. Emson, who pre- 
sided, congratulated Professor Miles on the excellence of his recital, and 
said that while they had anticipated a great treat their expectations had 
been more than realized. The arrangements for the recital were ad- 
mirably carried out by Mr. W. Fricker (Hon. Secretary), and the proceeds 
will be expended for the benefit of the poorest children of the town. 
The third meeting this session took place at the Kell Hall, London Road, 
on 17 December, commencing with an eloq^uent address from the President, 
S uth t ^^' J' ^' ^™^^^> J;P-> eulogizing the aims and teaching of 
amp on ch^rles Dickens, with an earnest appeal to exemplify this in 
increased goodwill and help to others at this Christmas season. Excellent 
recitations and readings were contributed by Miss E. Tracy, Mr. A. C. 
Hallett, and Rev. W. Garwood ; also well-rendered musical items by the 
Misses McCarraher, Miss E. Tracy, Mr. C. Tracy, Mr. M. Sprague, and 
Mr. Edgar Mouncher. A collection was made for the local fund for free 
meals to poor children, realizing a substantial sum. On 5 December Mr. 
Frank Speaight gave a splendid recital in eight chapters, from A Tale oj 
Two Cities, to a crowded audience at the hall of the Hartley University. 
All present were delighted with the magnificent rendering. 
A VERY successful meeting was held last month in the Lecture Hall, 
Municipal Buildings, Ealing. There was a good attendance of members 

and an enjoyable evening was spent. The following readings 
west London, ^^^g given: "Florence's Visit to Captain Cuttle," by Mrs. 
Horwood ; " The Death of Little Paul," by Miss G. Harries ; " The 
Story of the Bagman's Uncle," by Miss Vere Bass ; " David and the 
Waiter," by Miss L. Hughes ; and " Bob Sawyer's Party," by Mr. Gardiner. 
Mr. Chevob was in the chair. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE FUTURE OF THE FELLOWSHIP 

Sir, — Many subjects have been discussed in the columns of your able 
little magazine, but the subject of the growth and future of the Fellowship has 
not yet, I think, been touched upon by any of your correspondents, and as 
the question is one of vital importance to the whole of the Fellowship, may 
1 be permitted to crave a small space in your next issue, in order, if possible, 
to awaken our members to a sense of their responsibility in this all-important 
matter ? 

In reading through the excellent report prepared by our esteemed Hon. Sec, 
Mr. Ley, it is very gratifying to find that no fewer than seven new branches 
have been added to the list during the past year, and as it is now a recog- 
nized fact that the future prosperity of the Fellowship depends very largely 
on the strength and development of the branches, has not the time arrived 
when a vigorous campaign should be commenced in order to stir up the 
enthusiasm of the unattached members to form new branches in their own 
particular locality, and so make the Fellowship a great and popular success? 

In my humble opinion, the future of the Fellowship is very much what its 
members care to make it. It can either become a half-starved, poor, puny 
weakling and die an inglorious death, or it can become a great and living 
force, doing a lasting good wherever it spreads its wings, and so carrying 
out the rules and objects which the founders had in their minds when 
launching the Society in 1902. 

One most disquieting feature of the report to me is, that no less than 
twelve branches, or practically a third of the whole, show a decrease of 
membership, and in many of them a serious one. Now should this be? 
1 think not. In some of them an explanation may be forthcoming — local 
causes, for instance, may cause a loss of membership to a branch, but this 
cannot apply to the whole. If I may venture an opinion, I think that 
meeting only once a month and for only six months in the year is a great 
mistake. If, instead, we met twice monthly, and from September till June, 
then, I think, we should have no reason to complain of a decrease in 
membership, and I am convinced that if we are to retain a hold on our 
members some such method will have to be adopted in the very near future, 
otherwise our membership will become a declining quantity. 

Again, how does London stand with regard to its number of branches ? 
I have no hesitation in saying it is a standing disgrace. Lewisham and 
Brixton are fairly well placed, but intercourse with West London or Forest 
Gate is almost an impossibility because of the distance ; consequently, 
with one or two exceptions, we hardly know each other. This in itself is 
hardly conducive to our good. Personally I see no reason whatever why 
at least twelve other branches should not be started in London alone, due 
care of course being taken that they do not overlap, which could easily be 
avoided with a little care and forethought ; and certainly one strong branch 
in central London, where all members could meet from the various 
branches, and so form a splendid rallying-ground for encouragement and 
enthusiasm. Faithfully yours, Thos. Webb. 



THE FAVOURITE FLOWER OF DICKENS 

Sir, — In Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's most entertaining Life of Charles Dickens^ 
Vol. I, p. 215, I find the following description of the novelist's dress: 
"velvet collar, red carnation (invariable as Mr. Chamberlain's orchid)." 
I have always thought the geranium was the favourite flower of Dickens, 
and for that reason I have worn it at all Dickensian gatherings. Have I 
— and others— perhaps been in the wrong all through ? 

Yours very truly, Joey B. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF DICKENS AND HIS ARTISTS 

Sir, — The article in the November Dickensian^ under the above title, 
reminds me of a curious error, not of commission, but of omission, in 
Pickwick^ which I have not seen noticed before. 

It will be remembered that Sam, at the suggestion of his father, signs his 
valentine to Mary : Your lovesick Pickwick. 

Here was a fine opportunity for a further complication. Mary, the house- 
maid, receiving a love-letter from no less a person, apparently, than Mr. 
Pickwick ! It is true the handwriting and orthography were hardly what 
one would expect in a gentleman of his standing, but young women in the 
receipt of love-letters are understood to be usually too absorbed in their 
contents to notice such trifles, even if Mary could appreciate them, which is 
doubtful, especially as to the second defect. 

Considering the importance which is attached to the signing of the valen- 
tine, I think it highly probable that Dickens intended to make use of this 
opportunity, but, owing to the haste and manner of composition of Pickwick^ 
omitted to do it. 

Had he done so, Mr. Pickwick would have had not one, but two, suits on 
his hands — at any rate, he would have had a pair of breaches ! 

Yours faithfully, Fredk. G. Jackson. 

20 St. John's Terrace, Leeds, Dec.^ 1906. 



Sir, — Mr. Alex. J. Philip, in his article on Dickens's blunders in the 
November Dlckensian^ says that Captain Cuttle's hook was evidently 
intended to be on the right hand, because we are told that the indomitable 
captain unscrewed the hook and substituted a knife. 

This passage occurs in the ninth chapter of Dombey and Son, 

But I fail to see why Mr. Philip pins his belief on this one incident, 
because in Chapter XLIX we are just as plainly told that Captain Cuttle 
" unscrewed his hook, and screwed his fork in its place." 

This evidence seems to me about equal in opposite testimony, but Dickens, 
in introducing Captain Cuttle to us in Chapter IV, plainly says that the 
hook was attached to the right wrist. 

It is no very great matter, but as I was interested in the article I beg 
leave to point out what seems to me a better argument for which hand 
Captain Cuttle had lost. 

Yours faithfully, 

PiNGswoRTH, York Rd., St. Albans. C. L. Paterson. 



QUESTION AND ANSWER 



*' I didnU know^ and now I do know^ and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don't it ? " — Rosa Dartle. 



QUESTION 

Errors of Dates in " Pickwick."— I have a copy of Pickwick Papers, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., described as being a reprint of the 
first edition, with the illustrations and an introduction by Chas. Dickens the 
younger. In Chapter XIII, page 161, there is the following passage: — 
"*Jane,' said Mr. Pott to the servant who brought in candles, 'go down into 
the office and bring me up the file of the Gazette for 1828.'" In Chapter 
XVIII, Mr. Pickwick receives a letter from Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, 
headed as follows : " Freeman's Court, Cornhill, August 28th, 1827." You 
will, of course, see that this must be an error or a misprint, as Mr. Pott could 
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not have had a file of the Gazette for 1828 in the year 1827. In another copy 
of Pickwick (published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall — a cheap edition ; 
yellow back) the letter to Mr. Pickwick commencing the action is dated 
"August 28th, 1830." This latter is inconsistent with the answer given to 
one of the questions in the Pickwick Examination in the February issue 
of The Dickensian. According to that, the period of time comprised in 
Pickwick is from May 13th, 1827, until November or December, 1829. 
Perhaps one of the readers of The Dickensian can throw some light on this. 
Another matter upon which I should like an opinion. In Chapter XL VI 
of Martin Chuzzlewit (the Charles Dickens Edition, published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall), on page 440, is this passage, spoken by the immortal 
Sairey Gamp : " ' Drat the old creetur, he's a layin' down the law tolerable 
confident, too ! A deal he knows of sons ! Or darters either ! Suppose 
you was to favour us,' " etc. etc. I have read this book very thoroughly, but 
this is the only time I can find that Mrs. Gamp didn't say ^^ suppoge,^\ Of 
course, this may be a misprint, but I have seen the same in several editions 
of this work. GwYNNE Thomas. 

ANSWER 

Errors of Dates in " Pickwick."— Evidently some confusion of dates 
existed in Pickwick, As originally published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, there was a printed statement of " Errata " given in the completed 
volume, and including — inter a/ia—ais follows : — 

"Page 185, line 25, for 1830 read 1827. 

" Page 202, line 30, for 1830 read 1827." 
In this regard Messrs. Macmillan corrected date of Dodson and Fogg's 
letter in their reprint, as above (Chapter XVIII). But the date of ^^file of 
Gazette^^ (Chapter XIII) being given in LETTERS — "Eighteen Hundred and 
Twenty-Eight"— has been overlooked by both publishers, and stands an 
error " unto this day." It should doubtless read iS2^^ two years previous to 
Mr. Pott's actual instructions to "Jane," in 1827. The above specified 
statement of "Errata" is referred to in the April number of The Dickensian^ 
Vol. II, page loi, under heading, "Pickwick Examination, Question 
No. 4," and the query thereby raised is thrashed out. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Mrs. Gamp loq.^ " suppose," Chapter XLVI. This is, possibly, a slip of the 
pen on the part of the author, which, presumably, the publishers did not 
feel at liberty to amend. Robt. Allbut. 



DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

A Christmas Tree. By Charles Dickens. " Little Prose Masterpieces," 
Vol. VIII. London : T. N. Foulis. 6d. net., and is. net, cloth. 

Hunted Down. By Charles Dickens. " Cadogan Booklets," No. 5. 
London : Gowans and Gray, Ltd. 6d. net. 

Pickwick Papers^ two volumes ; Oliver Twisty one volume ; and Nicholas 
Nickleby^ two volumes. In the " National Edition'.' of Dickens. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

The Christmas Numbers of ^^ Household WordsP By Charles Dickens 
and others. Nine volumes. Pocket size, is. net. ; also 2s. net, leather. Lon- 
don : Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

The Pocket Reciter. Being a carefully - selected collection from the 
writings of Charles Dickens. London: H. Spicer and Co., 35 Southampton 
Street, W.C. 6d. 

The History of Nursing in the British Empire. By Sarah A. Tooley. 
With P'ifty-Seven Illustrations (containing a chapter on " Dickens and 
Nursing Reform "). Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. London : S. H. Bousfield 
and Co. 
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MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

" Men Who Move Multitudes : (2) Mr. Frank Speaight," with portrait ; 
"Moral Forces : (i) The Dickens Fellowship." The Red Rose, November, 
1906. 41 Granby Road, Manchester. 

" A Christmas Dinner with Dickens." By George Edgar. Young Man, 
December. 

"Dickens and Gravesend.'' Gravesend and Dartford Reporter, 24 
November. 

" Dickens Acrostics.'* Referee, 20 December. 

" The Original of Little Dorrit." Daily Chronicle, 30 November, i and 8 
December ; Daily Telegraph (Leader), i December ; Weekly Dispatch, 
2 December ; Daily Graphic (letter), 6 l3ecember; and other papers. 

" Dickens and Scott." Notes and Queries, 17 November. 

" A Character Study in Dickens." By Rev. J. Gay. Brighton Herald, 
24 November. 

** The Jew in Fiction." Daily Graphic, 7 December. 

"Philadelphia and Dickens (Illustrated). Sketch, 12 December. 

"The Pickwick Ladle." By Winfield Scott Moody. Illustrated by 
W. A. Clark. Scribner^s Magazine, December. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

JANUARY 

4. Manchester Branch: "Dickens as a Social Reformer," by Mr. A. Wood, at 

Portico Library, at 7.30. 
Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 

5. Liverpool Branch : Whist Drive. 

7. Powerstock Branch : A Christvias Carol, 

9. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society : Short Papers, " My Favourite Characters 
in Dickens," at 20 Berkeley Square, at 8. 

10. Liverpool Branch: Limelight Lecture, ** Charles Dickens and the Stage," by 

Mr. J. J. Hewson, at Commin Hall, at 8. 
Forest Gate Branch : Social Meeting, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh Branch : Members' Night, Martin Chuzzlewii, at 5 St. Andrew 

Square, at 8. 
Leeds Branch: "Boz the Inimitable," by Mr. F. Kidson, at Church Institute, 

11. Winnipeg Branch : Discussion, Pickwick Papers, [at 8. 
Hull Branch: Recitals from Dickens, by Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, at Albion 

Rooms, at 8. 
Birmingham Branch : Evening arranged by Mr. E. J. Twinings, at Great 
Western Hotel, at 8. 
14. Brixton Branch : Evening arranged by Mr. R. J. Block, at 8. 

18. Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 

Southampton Branch : Social Evening in aid of Poor Children's Meals Fund, 
at Kell Memorial Hall, at 8. 

19. Brighton Branch: An evening with Our Mutual Friend^ at Steine House, 

at 8. 
21. Blackheath Branch : "A Believer's Heresies," by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, at Avenue 
House, Avenue Road, Lewisham, at 8. 

24. Edinburgh Branch: Members' Night, Martin Chuzzlewit, at 5 St. Andrew 

Square, at 8. 
Leeds Branch : Miscellany Night, at Church Institute, at 8. 

25. Stockport Branch : Readings and Papers by Members, at Sunday School, at 8. 
Sheffield Branch: Performance of The Cricket on the Hearth, by Branch 

Dramatic Society, at Cutlers' Hall, at 8. [at 8. 

Hull Branch : ** End of Edwin Drood," by Mr. E. C. Cohen, at Albion Rooms, 
Birmingham Branch : Readings from Dombey and Son, and Discussion, at 

Great Western Hotel, at 8. 

28. Brixton Branch : Recital of Dombey and Son, by Mr. W. Miles, at Ladies' 

Parlour, Brixton Independent Church, at 8. 

29. West London Branch : Monthly Meeting, at Municipal Buildings, Ealing, at 8. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 

A Magazine for Dickens Lovers 
and Monthly Record of the Dickens Fellowship 

Vol. III. FEBRUARY, 1907. No. 2. 

WHEN FOUND- 

THE Fellowship will hold its celebration of the ninety-third anni- 
versary of the birth of Charles Dickens at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.G., on Friday, 8 February, at 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, k.c, will be in the chair, and will deliver his 
annual presidential address ; and among the Vice-Presidents who hope 
to attend are Miss Georgina Hogarth, Mrs. H. F. Dickens and the 
Misses Dickens, Canon Benham, Mr. J. C. Parkinson, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, Mr. Edmund Dickens, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. M. H. 
.Spielmann, and Mr. H. Snowden Ward. A series of Dickens character 
impersonations will be given by Mr. Paul Mardol, and Mr. Ernest 
Wellbeloved has arranged a programme of Dickens recitals that will 
be most interesting. Among those who will assist in this programme 
are Miss Barbara Allison, Mr. Albert Bangert, Mr. Walter F. James, 
and Mr. Wellbeloved. Members will be admitted free, but it will be 
necessary to produce their cards of membership for the current year. 
Tickets for non-members may be obtained from headquarters, price 
one shilling each. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There is an interesting article entitled " Charles Dickens Revisited," 
by William A. Sibbald, in the January Westminster Review^ which is at 
the same time not a little curious. After making the statement that 
" a novelist is to be judged by his novels as the expression in terms of 
art of his intellectual and imaginative powers, and not as they further 
this or that social propaganda," which few, by the way, will agree with, 
the writer asks the question, "Is Dickens a vital force in literature?" 
and answers it in the negative. Now the curious part of the article is 
that throughout the pages which follow Mr. Sibbald proves by his own 
words over and over again that Dickens is not only a vital force in 
literature, but in the social life of to-day as well ; and in his final 
paragraph says, " By influence, not less than by performance, he ranks 
as one of the great forces of English literature. Time may diminish 
the potency of his appeal; ignore it, never." He speaks, too, of 
Dickens's humour as being " his true patent for immortality. So long 
as purity and chivalry, mirth and laughter have dominion on the earth, 
so long will the name of Charles Dickens endure and his power ex- 
tend. And as one takes leave of him, it is with the conviction that 
wheresoever his influence may penetrate, there will be one beneficent 
and humanizing agent the more at work among men." 

♦ ♦ it- 

There is no doubt that Mr. Sibbald is an out-and out admirer of 
the novelist, and if he was in doubt about it at one time this "Re- 
visit " to his works must have set all doubt at rest. He speaks of those 
who say they " can't read " Dickens. There are of course plenty such. 
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as there are plenty who confess not to be able to read Thackeray, Scott, 
George Eliot, George Meredith, and those other writers who are con- 
sidered "literary forces." But that proves nothing, except, perhaps, 
that they don't try. It is a fact, however, an indisputable fact, that the 
works of Dickens are bought and read more than any other three 
writers of the Victorian era put together, and that his works live in the 
memory of the reader as no others do. The cause of this may be his 
humour merely, it may be only his humanity, as Mr. Sibbald suggests ; 
but these two attributes go a long way towards the realization of a 
" literary force," surely. ^ ^f, ^ 

The early part of this year brought from subscribers many pleasant 
messages to the Editor on the conduct of T^ Dickensian^ each and all 
giving assurance of how much our efforts are appreciated by those who 
look forward to our little magazine each month. One such in particular 
gives us great pleasure and satisfaction, and comes from Mr. Edward 
J. Devlin, Sacramento, California. **I am stating but the simple 
truth," he says, " when I tell you that I get more real pleasure out of 
The Dickensian than from all the magazines I read, and it is the only 
one that I preserve for binding at the end of the year. You seem to 
know exactly what all lovers of Dickens want to read, and you preserve 
the idea upon which the publication was founded with a consistency 
that is admirable, while at the same time you avoid prosiness and dull- 
ness. I wish you every success, and hope I may long have the pleasure 
of receiving your delightful issues." Such unsolicited testimonials do 
much to lighten and brighten the work of those responsible for each 
monthly issue, and we thank Mr. Devlin heartily for his encouragement. 
« ^ « 

Yet another edition of the works of Dickens is to be added to the 
many now existing, to be known as the " Popular Edition," and which 
promises to surpass for cheapness and excellence any of the reprints 
at present upon the market, is being issued by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. There had long been an unsatisfied demand for a complete 
edition, which shall be within the means of every one, and shall, at the 
same time, be an ornament of taste to any library ; and in producing a 
complete edition (and no edition is complete without Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall's imprint) in the best possible style that modern paper, type, 
and binding will allow, the publishers are sure to meet with that world- 
wide response which so large an undertaking necessarily requires to 
render it remunerative. The "Popular Edition" will comprise the 
whole of Dickens's writings contained in the famous "Gadshill Edition," 
and will occupy twenty-two volumes, printed on good paper, from large, 
clear type, and issued in cloth, is. net; leather, 2S. net. 
* ♦ ♦ 

The design on the wrapper of our present number is reproduced 
from the cloth cover of the new edition of Fred. G. Kitton's Life of 
Charles Dickens^ recently published. It is drawn by N. M. Price, who 
has realized the characters wonderfully well and grouped them 
admirably. Our thanks are due to Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack 
for kindly giving us permission to make use of the design. 

The Editor. 
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BOZ AND HIS PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
II 

RICHARD BENTLEY AND HIS ♦* MISCELLANY '^ 
CHAPTER I 

p) OZ was many things in his life, and filled many parts ; but we do 
^ not often seriously think that, great writer as he was, for over 
twenty years he was actually a publisher with an office, " bill-posters," 
advertisements, and the rest. And an excellent, businesslike publisher 
he was. No one when he was about to bring out a new story in his 
journal advertised so splendidly. His orange-coloured bills printed in 
red and black, six feet long, were seen everywhere. But let us 
to our Richard Bentley of New Burlington Street, "successor to 
Henry Colburn," a remarkable man in his profession, notable always for 
the interesting and dramatic character of the books he issued and for 
the distinguished writers that he enrolled. He had a strong character, 
was bold and even daring in his plans — and generally successful. 

Dickens had a sort of indirect connexion with Colburn the pub- 
lisher, who issued all the fashionable novels of the day. Colburn's 
wife was one of my best friends. It is not generally known that she 
married en second noces the sturdy John Forster, Boz's friend and 
adviser ; and she brought him as her dowry much money, a number of 
valuable copyrights, and some valuable MSS., notably all the corre- 
spondence of David Garrick. 

I see Richard Bentley now, as I saw him for the first time in his 
office at New Burlington Street. A short, pink-faced man, with great 
white whiskers and bristly, wiry hair; smart of speech, and fluent — 
pleasant also, with a cordiality and bonhomie that some may have con- 
sidered was affected. I at least have reason to speak of him with 
sincere gratitude, for his treatment of me was singularly generous and 
encouraging. I had written a two-volume story called Mildrington the 
Barrister^ a first novel which had not been very successful. He read 
it, and was so satisfied with it that he not only took " the stock " off 
the publisher's hands and reissued it himself, but he made this very 
" sporting " proposal : " I tell you what," he said, " you go and write 
me a novel, and I will give you a hundred and fifty pounds for it." 
And so he did. Bella Donna, I was gratified to find for his sake, was 
a success, passed rapidly into a second edition, and made a sort of 
name for the author, who called himself " Gilbert Dyce." That office 
or literary studio became afterwards a pleasant resort, and I often found 
my way thither during the three generations of the house of Bentley. 

Before the success of Pickwick was assured, he had " marked down '' 
Boz, who was introduced to him by George Hogarth, Boz's father-in- 
law. So soon as he had secured his Boz, he conceived the idea of 
utilizing him in many ways, notably by issuing a magazine of a very 
brilliant and unusual order, which should be illustrated by the best 
artist of the day, George Cruikshank, and directed by the young 
Dickens. He gave him ;;^2o a month, increased later to ;^3o. The 
magazine was quite a new departure, and was laid out on handsome lines. 
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In those days it was no manufacture of sentences — at so much per 
" thousand words." Not then had been heard the odious stipulation, 
" You may write me an article of not more than five thousand words." 
I have before me now some five handsome and substantial volumes 
which contain all the numbers that were issued under Boz*s directions, 
some twenty or so in all. Bound up with the text are all the wrappers, 
advertisements, addresses, which seem to impart a sort of living 
contemporary interest to the pages. There is even a local colour. 
It seems to bring before us the strenuous youth, only twenty-four, who 
was directing not only this venture but many other enterprises, and we 
see in all his various contributions evidence of his buoyant intrepid 
nature and high spirits. The first number appeared on 2 January, 1837, 
when the editor was nearly half-way through his immortal Pickwick, 
There had been some uncertainty as to the title. One had been 
settled on and actually advertised, The Wifs Miscellany, I have seen 
the notice; but this may have been thought too pretentious, and it 
was determined to have one of a more neutral kind, viz. BentUys^ 
which suggested a truly witty retort by Barham. The publisher had 
told him of the change : " Instead of The Wifs Miscellany^ I have 
determined to call it Benilefs,^^ "Would not that be going to the 
other extreme ? " was Barham^s sly remark. 

Boz, at that time in the best of health and spirits, shrank from no 
labour or burden. He had nearly a dozen numbers of Pickwick to 
write, the magazine to edit, papers to contribute, and one of his great 
stories, Oliver Twisty to furnish for the second number. In his first 
number the young editor gathered quite a brilliant company round him. 
"Father Prout," Dr. Maginn, Theodore Hook, Samuel Lover, Gleig, 
Fenimore Cooper, Haynes Bailey, the authors of Hadji Baba and 
of Headlong Hall, There were some oddities— as Father Prout 
appeared no less than three times in different parts of the magazine. 
The editor supplied " The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble," an account 
of a provincial mayor — evidently intended for one of the Sketches by 
Boz, Voluntary contributions were considered, for a notice from the 
editor tells us that " numerous contributions have been received. Some 
are under consideration : and to the authors of the remainder, com- 
munications have been addressed by the editor, who begs to state that 
in future he cannot return rejected articles." 

In his Prologue Boz seems to have felt the awkwardness of the 
change of title and the smart of the jest, for he quotes the old joke 
about Swift and the youth who "set up for a wit": "Then, sir, I advise 
you to sit down again." He urged that it could not apply to him. 
" The fact is absolutely undeniable that we originally advertised ourselves 
— or rather our work — as The Wit^s Miscellany, thereby indicating 
beyond all doubt that we were Wits." 

On I June the magazine contained the following highly personal 
notice: "Since the appearance of the last number of this work the 
editor has to mourn the sudden death of a very dear young relative to 
whom he was most affectionately attached, and whose society had been 
for a long time the chief solace of his labours. He has been compelled 
to seek a short interval of rest and quiet. The next number will be 
conducted by him as usual, and the adventures of Oliver Twist will 
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then be continued." And in the literary intelligence we read : " Oliver 
Twist We beg to announce that the * Adventures of the Parish Boy,' 
under the above title, will be continued in our next Miscellany, The 
melancholy domestic affliction which Mr. Dickens has just sustained pre- 
vented the possibility of any mental exertion for the present number." 

All through his life Boz was very partial to this mode of address, and 
loved to write a letter, as it were, to the public, and take them into his 
confidence. "Addresses," "Proclamations," "Personals," "Protests," 




PUBLISHING DAY OF " BENTLEY's MISCELLANY," 1837, WITH PORTRAIT 

OF CHARLES DICKENS 

Drawn by Hablot K. Browne 

were very constantly issued. I believe this practice was owing to his 
highly strung, sensitive nature, which could not rest for a day or a week 
without expending itself in this fashion. 

In the third number we find a contributor, George Hogarth, intro- 
duced, who was Boz's father-in-law. His subject was a passage in the 
life of Beaumarchais. I have often wondered did Scott and Boz ever 
meet — they might have met — but here at least was a sort of connexion. 
In Scott's entanglement with the Ballantynes and his publishers he 
obtained great assistance from a shrewd young writer to the signet, in 
fact from this very George Hogarth. Scott mentions him with great 
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praise for his assistance. It is true that Scott died in 1833 and 
Dickens was not married until 1836 — but Hogarth's son-in-law may 
have met him in Edinburgh, and have learned from him the whole story 
of Scott's troubles. 

The second number was notable for a very pleasant jeu d^esprit in 
Boz's happiest style. It was a leaflet bound up with the number — a 
lively parody of the speech from the throne at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. At the head was a charmingly engraved picture by Phiz, 
depicting the publisher bending under the load of bales of his 
magazine — an excellent likeness, too, as I can testify. Beside him 
was the brilliant young editor, leading him on by his coat collar; 
while an animated crowd surrounds them, busy scrambling for the 
scattered numbers. This figure also is an excellent likeness, well- 
made, graceful, and interesting. Here, again, we have yet another 
instance of the editor's thought for his friends, for Phiz was still work- 
ing with him on Pickwick; while Cruikshank, as the publisher's 
bondman, might have expected the job. The piece is in parts witty 
enough, particularly the ingenious note at the close : "His mightiness 
incorporated with his speech on general topics some especial references 
to one * Oliver Twist.' Not distinctly understanding the allusion we 
have abstained from giving it." 

Boz's contributions to the first volume were numerous : ** The 
Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble," " Theatrical Advertisement extraordi- 
nary," "The Pantomime of Life," "Some Particulars Concerning a 
Lion," and five portions of Oliver Tunst, 

Oliver Tivist was, however, destined to be a second time interrupted, 
but for less tragical reasons, viz. in September, 1838. Also in the 
number for i October, 1837, there was no Oliver Twisty and a rather 
odd apology accounted for its absence : " Notice. Oliver Twist will 
be continued by Mr. Dickens in the next number of the Miscellafiy 
and after that time from month to month as usual. The great length 
of the proceedings of the Mudfog Association prevents the insertion of 
the usual continuation this month." This seems extraordinary. To 
suspend an exciting story, which every one was reading, to introduce an 
ephemeral paper, was surely " bad business " and risky. They might 
think that it was broken off altogether. These interruptions might 
have done serious damage. 

We find in Part II an illustration to Ingoldsby's tale of The Spectre 
of Tappington^ representing the skeleton's appearance, and on a boot- 
jack the name of the artist, " W. Buss." This was our old friend who 
is so interesting to Pickwickians as the author of the two discarded 
" Buss plates." As is known, he was dismissed rather summarily, as a 
failure. But I fancy we can see here a trait of Boz's good nature, who 
wished to make a litde amende. But the picture is a wretched one and 
no more of his work appears. Poor Buss ! One feels a sympathy for 
him. In the third number appeared an impromptu that is often 
quoted, and has merit : — 

Who the Dickens Boz could be 

Puzzled many a learned elf, 
Till time unveiled the mystery 

And Boz api^eared as Dickens' self. 

C. J. Davies. 
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Smart as this is, it was hardly "the thing" for the editor to insert, 
and I am inclined to fancy it was the publisher who had it done. Boz 
never puffed himself. Who this C. J. Davies was we cannot tell. 

AH this time the energetic Bentley clung to a promised but still un- 
written story by his editor, which he used to announce every now 
and then. At last, on the end cover of the number for November, 1838, 
he was able to display a large notice, filling the whole page, and printed 
in thick black letters : — 

THE READERS OF 

BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 

x\RE INFORMED THAT IMMEDIATELY 
ON THE COMPLETION OF 

"OLIVER TWIST," 
Mr. Charles Dickens (Boz), 

WILL commence a NEW STORY, TO BE ENTITLED 

"BARNABY RUDGE," 

IN THIS PUBLICATION. 
{To be concluded) 



ONE OF DICKENS'S PUBLIC READINGS 

By FRANCES E. SEAMAN 

T ONCE had the privilege of hearing Dickens read selections from 
-■- his works. This was a year or two before his death, when he was 
giving a series of Readings at St. James's Hall. 

On the evening I was present his urbanity and tact were exhibited in 
a marked manner. He had just commenced the first half of his 
programme (which was a selection from the life of little Paul Dombey), 
when an angry discussion in the body of the hall interrupted the 
progress of the reading. This was occasioned by a late comer in the 
audience, who was accompanied by some ladies, who in a stentorian 
voice announced that he had booked and paid for his seats, and was 
determined to have them notwithstanding their occupation by other 
persons who had arrived before him. " By all means," said Dickens, 
" let the gentleman have his seats, or the best that can be offered in 
substitution, with apologies for the mistake that has arisen. I shall not 
continue my reading till this is done." The courteous manner of this 
speech seemed to completely mollify the rather irascible individual in 
the audience (though one must concede that he had right on his side), 
and order was restored in a few moments. 

The second half of the programme that evening was devoted to the 
side-splitting account of Bob Sawyer's party. I may mention that while 
the gifted author did the fullest justice to the deep pathos of several of 
the scenes in the life of Paul Dombey, especially in the description of 
his death, causing tears to flow from the audience, he was not quite so 
happy in describing the rollicking fun and humorous accompaniments 
of the immortal medical student's reception of Mr. Pickwick and his 
other visitors on that memorable occasion. 

Dickens was in failing health at the time, which possibly accounted 
for the absence from the tones of his voice of the extreme fun which 
the words and scene convey. 
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PET PRISONERS* 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

CHAPTER I 

THE system of separate confinement first experimented on in 
England at the model prison, Pentonville, London, and now 
spreading through the country, appears to us to require a little calm 
consideration and reflection on the pa/t of the public. We purpose, in 
this paper, to suggest what we consider some grave objections to this 
system. 

We shall do this temperately, and without considering it necessary 
to regard every one from whom we differ, as a scoundrel, actuated by 
base motives, to whom the most unprincipled conduct may be reck- 
lessly attributed. Our faith in most questions where the good men are 
represented to be all pro^ and the bad men to be all con^ is very small. 
There is a hot class of riders of hobby-horses in the field, in this 
century, who think they do nothing unless they make a steeple-chase 
of their object, throw a vast quantity of mud about, and spurn every 
sort of decent restraint and reasonable consideration under their horses' 
heels. This question has not escaped such championship. It has its 
steeple-chase riders, who hold the dangerous principle that the end 
justifies any means, and to whom no means, truth and fair-dealing 
usually excepted, come amiss. 

Considering the separate system of imprisonment, here, solely in 
reference to England, we discard, for the purpose of this discussion, 
the objection founded on its extreme severity, which would immediately 
arise if we were considering it with any reference to the State of Penn- 
sylvania in America. For whereas in that State it may be inflicted for 
a dozen years, the idea is quite abandoned at home of extending it 
usually, beyond a dozen months, or in any case beyond eighteen months. 
Besides which, the school and the chapel afford periods of comparative 
relief here, which are not afi'orded in America. 

Though it has been represented by the steeple-chase riders as a most 
enormous heresy to contemplate the possibility of any prisoner going 
mad or idiotic, under the prolonged effects of separate confinement; 
and although any one who should have the temerity to maintain such 
a doubt in Pennsylvania would have a chance of becoming a profane 
St. Stephen ; Lord Grey, in his very last speech in the House of Lords 
on this subject, made in the present session of Parliament, in praise of 
this separate system, said of it : "Wherever it has been fairly tried, one 
of its great defects has been discovered to be this, — that it cannot be 
continued for a sufficient length of time without danger to the indi- 
vidual, and that human nature cannot bear it beyond a limited period. 
The evidence of medical authorities proves beyond dispute that, if it is 
protracted beyond twelve months, the health of the convict, mental 
and physical, would require the most close and vigilant superinten- 
dence. Eighteen months is stated to be the maximum time for the 
continuance of its infliction, and, as a general rule, it is advised that it 
never be continued for more than twelve months." This being conceded, 

* Identified and reprinted for the first time from Household Words ^ 27 April, 1850. 
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and it being clear that the prisoner's mind, and all the apprehensions 
weighing upon it, must be influenced from the first hour of his imprison- 
ment by the greater or less extent of its duration in perspective before 
him, we are content to regard the system as dissociated in England 
from the American objection of too great severity. 

We shall consider it, first in the relation of the extraordinary contrast 
it presents, in a country circumstanced as England is, between the 
physical condition of the convict in prison, and that of the hard-work- 
ing man outside, or the pauper outside. We shall then enquire, and 
endeavour to lay before our readers some means of judging, whether its 
proved or probable efficiency in producing a real, trustworthy, practi- 
cally repentant state of mind, is such as to justify the presentation of 
that extraordinary contrast. If, in the end, we indicate the conclusion 
that the associated silent system is less objectionable, it is not because 
we consider it in the abstract a good secondary punishment, but 
because it is a severe one, capable of judicious administration, much 
less expensive, not presenting the objectionable contrast so strongly, 
and not calculated to pet and pamper the mind of the prisoner and 
swell his sense of his own importance. We are not acquainted with 
any system of secondary punishment that we think reformatory, except 
the mark system of Captain Macconnochie, formerly governor of 
Norfolk Island, which proceeds upon the principle of obliging the 
convict to some exercise of self-denial and resolution in every act of his 
prison life, and which would condemn him to a sentence of 
so much labour and good conduct, instead of so much time. 
There are details in Captain Macconnochie's scheme on which 
we have our doubts (rigid silence we consider indispensable) ; but, in 
the main, we regard it as embodying sound and wise principles. We 
infer from the writings of Archbishop Whateley, that those principles 
have presented themselves to his profound and acute mind in a similar 
light. 

We will first contrast the dietary of The Model Prison at Pentonville, 
with the dietary of what we take to be the nearest workhouse, namely, 
that of Saint Pancras. In the prison, every man receives twenty-eight 
ounces of meat weekly. In the workhouse, every able-bodied adult 
receives eighteen. In the prison, every man receives one hundred and 
forty ounces of bread weekly. In the workhouse, every able-bodied 
adult receives ninety-six. In the prison, every man receives one 
hundred and twelve ounces of potatoes weekly. In the workhouse, 
every able-bodied adult receives thirty-six. In the prison, every man 
receives five pints and a quarter of liquid cocoa weekly, (made of 
flaked cocoa or cocoa-nibs), with fourteen ounces of milk and forty-two 
drams of molasses ; also seven pints of gruel weekly, sweetened with 
forty-two drams of molasses. In the workhouse, every able-bodied 
adult receives fourteen pints and a half of milk-porridge weekly, and 
no cocoa, and no gruel. In the prison, every man receives three pints 
and a half of soup weekly. In the workhouse, every able-bodied 
adult male receives four pints and a half, and a pint of Irish stew. 
This, with seven pints of table-beer weekly, and six ounces of cheese, 
is all the man in the workhouse has to set off against the immensely 
superior advantages of the prisoner in all the other respects we have 
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stated. His lodging is very inferior to the prisoner's, the costly nature 
of whose accommodation we shall presently show. 

Let us reflect upon this contrast in another aspect. We beg the reader 
to glance once more at the Model Prison dietary, and consider its 
frightful disproportion to the dietary of the free labourer in any of the 
rural parts of England. What shall we take his wages at? Will 
twelve shillings a week do ? It cannot be called a low average, at all 
events. Twelve shillings a week make thirty-one pounds four a year. 
The cost, in 1848, for the victualling and management of every prisoner 
in the Model Prison was within a little of thirty-six pounds. Con- 
sequently, that free labourer, with young children to support, with 
cottage-rent to pay, and clothes to buy, and no advantage of purchasing 
his food in large amounts by contract, has, for the whole subsistence of 
himself and family, between four and five pounds a year less than the 
cost of feeding and overlooking one man in the Model Prison. Surely 
to his enlightened mind, and sometimes low morality, this must be an 
extraordinary good reason for keeping out of it ! 

But we will not confine ourselves to the contrast between the 
labourer's scanty fare and the prisoner's " flaked cocoa or cocoa-nibs," 
and daily dinner of soup, meat, and potatoes. We will rise a little 
higher in the scale. Let us see what advertisers in the Times news- 
paper can board the middle classes at, and get a profit out of, too. 

A LADY, residing in a cottage, with a large garden, in a pleasant and healthful 
-^ locality, would be happy to receive one or two LADIES to board with her. 
Two ladies occupying the same apartment may be accommodated for 12s. a week each. 
The cottage is within a quarter of an hour's walk of a good market town, ten 
minutes of a South-Western Railway Station, and an hour's distance from town. 

These two ladies could not be so cheaply boarded in the Model 
Prison. 

"DOARD and RESIDENCE, at £^0 per annum, for a married couple, or in 
^ proportion for a single gentleman or lady, with a respectable family. Rooms 
large and airy, in an eligible dwelling, at Islington, about twenty minutes' walk 
from the Bank. Dinner hour six o'clock. There are one or two vacancies to 
complete a small, cheerful, and agreeable circle. 
Still cheaper than the Model Prison ! 

"pOARD and RESIDENCE. — A lady, keeping a select school, in a town, 
^ about 30 miles from London, would be happy to meet with a LADY to BOARD 
and RESIDE with her. She would have her own bed-room and sitting-room. Any 
lady wishing for accomplishments would find this desirable. Terms ;£'30 per annum. 
References will be expected and given. 

Again, some six pounds a year less than the Model Prison ! And if we 
were to pursue the contrast through the newspaper file for a month, or 
through the advertising pages of two or three numbers of Bradshaw's Rail- 
way Guide, we might probably fill the present number of this publication 
with similar examples, many of them including a decent education 
into the bargain. 

This Model Prison had cost at the close of 1847, under the heads of 
"building" and "repairs" alone, the insignificant sum of ninety-three 
thousand pounds — within seven thousand pounds of the amount of the 
last Government grant for the Education of the whole people, and enough 
to pay for the emigration to Australia of four thousand, six hundred 
and fifty poor persons at twenty pounds per head. Upon the work 
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done by five hundred prisoners in the Model Prison, in the year 1848, 
(we collate these figures firom the Reports, and from Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon^s usefiil work on the London Prisons,) there was no profit, but 
an actual loss of upwards of eight hundred pounds. The cost of 
instruction, and the time occupied in instruction, when the labour 
is necessarily unskilled and unproductive, may be pleaded in explana- 
tion of this astonishing fact. We are ready to allow all due weight to 
such considerations, but we put it to our readers whether the whole 
system is right or wrong ; whether the money ought or ought not rather 
to be spent in instructing the unskilled and neglected outside the 
prison walls. It will be urged that it is expended in preparing the 
convict for the exile to which he is doomed. We submit to our readers, 
who are the jury in this case, that all this should be done outside the 
prison, first ; that the first persons to be prepared for emigration are 
the miserable children who are consigned to the tender mercies of 
a Drouet, or who disgrace our streets ; and that in this beginning at the 
wrong end, a spectacle of monstrous inconsistency is presented, 
shocking to the mind. Where is our Model House of Youthful 
Industry, where is our Model Ragged School, costing for building and 
repairs, from ninety to a hundred thousand pounds, and for its annual 
maintenance upwards of twenty thousand pounds a year? Would 
it be a Christian act to build that, first ? To breed our skilful labour 
there ? To take the hewers of wood and drawers of water in a strange 
country from the convict ranks, until those men by earnest working, 
zeal, and perseverance, proved themselves, and raised themselves? 
Here are two sets of people in a densely populated land, always in 
the balance before the general eye. Is Crime for ever to carry it 
against Poverty, and to have a manifest advantage? There are the 
scales before all men. Whirlwinds of dust scattered in men's eyes — 
and there is plenty flying about — cannot blind them to the real state of 
the balance. 

{To be continued) 



THE BARONESS BURDETT^OUTTS 

By J. W. T. LEY 

IT was only a very few months ago that in these pages I described 
the death of John L. Toole as the snapping of another link in the 
gradually shortening chain which connects this generation with that 
that knew Charles Dickens. And now, in the beginning of the New 
Year, we have to record the snapping of yet another link by the death 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who was one of Dickens's most valued 
friends, for whom he always expressed the highest esteem. 

The earliest mention of her in Forster's Life of Dickens refers to the 
year 1840. In October of that year he returned from Broadstairs, and, 
says Forster, "we resumed our almost daily ridings, foregatherings 
with Maclise at Hampstead and elsewhere, and social entertainments 
with Macready, Talfourd, Procter, Stanfield, Fonblanque, Elliotson, 
Tennent, d'Orsay, Quin, Harness, Wilkie, Edwin Landseer, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, and Bulwer. . . . Other friends became familiar in later 
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years ; but, disinclined as he was to the dinner invitations that reached 
him from every quarter, all such meetings with those whom I have 
named, and in an especial manner the marked attentions shown him 
by Miss Coutts, which began with the very beginning of his career, 
were invariably welcome." 

Exactly when their lifelong friendship commenced does not seem to 
be discoverable, but evidently it was when Dickens was a very young 
man indeed, for at that date just mentioned he was only twenty-eight 
years old, and even earlier than this he seems to have been a 
frequent guest at the table of Sir Francis Burdett, father of the future 
Baroness. The onslaughts on the Poor Law contained in Oliver Twist 
gained the approval of the great banker, and while the novel was still 
incomplete, he gave the young novelist very real pleasure by referring 
to him in a speech at Birmingham, and speaking approvingly of his 
advocacy of the cause of the poor. 

The friendship between Miss Coutts and the novelist never slackened 
to the end of his life, and many were the kindnesses that he and his 
family received at her hands. In 1846 she offered to take charge of his 
eldest son's education, and the boy was sent to King's College, This 
son seems to have been an especial favourite of hers, and in addition to 
educating him she sent him presents innumerable. For years he 
received from her regularly a Twelfth Cake, and in 1845 Dickens, 
writing to Forster from Genoa, said : " Miss Coutts has sent Charley, 
with the best of letters to me, a Twelfth Cake weighing ninety pounds, 
magnificently decorated; and only think of the characters, Fairburn's 
Twelfth Night characters, being detained at custom-house for Jesuitical 

surveillance ! But these fellows are Well, never mind." Another 

son — Walter Savage Landor — experienced marked kindnesses, and in 
1856 he received a cadetship in the 26th Native (India) Infantry 
Regiment through the medium of this kindly lady. Of other evidences 
of her true friendship for the novelist's family it is not necessary to 
speak. Of Dickens's regard for her there is no question. In September, 
1843, he wrote of her : "She is a most excellent creature, I protest to 
God, and I have a most perfect affection and respect for her"; and 
when Martin Chuzzlewit^ which was then appearing as a serial, was 
published as a volume, it was dedicated to her "with the true and 
earnest regard of the author." 

But her kindness to his family was not the sole cause by any means 
of Dickens's respect and admiration for Miss Coutts. " Munificent as 
her kindness (to his family) was, however, it was yet," says Forster, 
"only the smallest part of the obligation which Dickens felt that he 
owed this lady ; to whose generous schemes for the neglected and 
uncared-for classes of the population, in all which he deeply sympa- 
thized, he did the very utmost to render, through many years, unstinted 
service of time and labour, with sacrifices unselfish as her own." The 
full extent of those services cannot be told now — probably will never be 
known; but we do know that in many of her schemes for the assistance 
of the poor and wretched Dickens was at her right hand, and was her 
most valued and trusted adviser and assistant. It was he who intro- 
duced her to the slums of London, taking her into the wretchedest 
parts of the richest city in the world, and showing her the misery and 
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wickedness among which so many of our "fellow travellers to the 
grave" are doomed to pursue their journey. Of all the works in which 
they were associated the best known is the Ragged Schools. On 
24 September, 1843, Dickens wrote to Forster — "I sent Miss Coutts a 
sledge-hammer account of the ragged schools ; and as I saw her name 
for two hundred pounds in the Clergy Education subscription list, took 
pains to show her that 
religious mysteries 
and difficult creeds 
wouldn't do for such 
pupils. I told her, 
too, that it was of 
immense importance 
they should be 
washed. She writes 
back to know what 
the rent of some large 
airy premises would 
be, and what the ex- 
pense of erecting a 
regular bathing or 
purifying place; 
touching which 
points I am in cor- 
respondence with the 
authorities. I have 
no doubt she will do 
whatever I ask her in 
the matter." It was, 
too, as a result of her 
visits to the East End 
of London with 
Dickens that Miss 
Coutts blotted out 
one of the worst 
plague-spots of Lon- 
don — Nova Scotia 
Gardens, Bethnal Green, and erected the Columbia Square Buildings, 
the first model dwellings in the metropolis. To recount all the good 
works in which the novelist assisted and advised this good woman, 
would take more space— even if they were all known — than the pages 
of The Dickensian could afford. 

Only one more need be mentioned, the home for fallen women at 
Shepherd's Bush, which was founded in the hope of rescuing such 
women by preparing them for emigration. Dickens took up the work 
whole-heartedly, and wrote an appeal to these women which was printed 
as a pamphlet and given away in the streets. Indeed, the whole of 
this work was carried through by Dickens acting for Miss Coutts, and 
Forster tells us that it largely and regularly occupied his time for 
several years. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND DICKENS 
AS MEN OF AFFAIRS 

By the Rev. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 

AUTHOR OF "dickens AND CHRISTIANITY*' 
I 

T T is a well-known fact by all who knew Charles Dickens, that he was 
^ a good man of business, that he refuted in his character and 
practice the conventional idea of an author as a careless man of 
affairs. But I wonder how many have noticed that in this respect 
Dickens was a parallel of Shakespeare, and moreover that John 
Shakespeare the father of the poet and John Dickens the father 
of the novelist were also parallels. 

It is a curious coincidence and one of great interest in connexion 
with two such masters of thought and fancy. It is a subject that would 
have found a place in the Curiosities of Literature if Isaac Disraeli 
had known the life and career of Charles Dickens, as no doubt he 
knew those of Shakespeare. The two epithets which those who knew 
Shakespeare habitually applied to him were "gentle" and "honest." 
They unite in describing him as of an open and free, a frank and 
generous disposition. The epithet "gentle" may be understood to 
represent the innate courtesy and kind consideration for the feelings of 
others which belong to gentle birth, but are by no means confined to it. 
The epithet " honest," which in the usage of the time meant honourable, 
may be taken to express that spirit of honour and self-respect which 
carefully regards the just claims and rights of others. One point 
which Shakespeare seems to have faithfully observed is the cardinal 
maxim as to exactness in money matters — not lightly to incur pecuniary 
obligations, and if incurred to meet them with scrupulous precision. 
This he could not have learnt from his father, who, though an honest 
man, was too eager and careless to be particular on the point. Indeed, 
carelessness in money matters seems rather to have belonged to the 
family of Shakespeare, the poet^s uncle Henry having been often in the 
courts for debt, and, as we know, it was true of his father also. Yet 
John Shakespeare was a warm-hearted, lovable man who carried the 
affection and sympathy of his family with him through all his troubles 
and indiscretions. 

How all this coincides with what we know of the characteristics 
of our own Charles Dickens and his father. What a perfect parallel 
in these respects was John Shakespeare with John Dickens. " I know 
my father," said Dickens, " to be as kind-hearted and generous a man 
as ever lived in the world. Everything that I can remember of his 
conduct to his wife or children or friends, in sickness or affliction, 
is beyond all praise. By me as a sick child he has watched night 
and day unweariedly and patiently, many nights and days. He never 
undertook any business charge or trust that he did not sedulously, 
conscientiously, punctually, honourably discharge. His industry has 
always been untiring." How it came that, being what he was, John 
Dickens was so unfortunate in his financial affairs and so often in 
"money involvements," may perhaps be chiefly ascribed to his 
amiable ease of temper or decided optimism. He took it too much 
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for granted that things would go or come right. It was an amiable 
weakness, and .interprets a little too literally the Christian precepts : 
" Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself"; "Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 
Hence the earliest impressions received and retained by Charles 
Dickens were of his father's pecuniary difficulties, and how he first 
heard of that crisis in his father's affairs called " the deed," which is 
ascribed in David Copperfield to Mr, Micawber. In later days he knew 
that it meant a com- 
position with credi- 
tors; and that it 
ended in his father's 
arrest, his being car- 
ried to the Marshal- 
sea, with those omin- 
ous, pathetic words 
that "the sun was set 
upon him for ever." 

How like is this 
to the character and 
experience of John 
Shakespeare. It 
seems clear that, not- 
withstanding his in- 
telligence, good na- 
ture, and activity, 
there was some de- 
fect of character in 
the poet's father 
which gave instability 
to his career. The 
precise nature of the 
defect cannot be de- 
termined; but it 
seems to have been 
a want of measure 
and balance of ade- 
quate foresight in his 
business dealings. 
Even in his early 

years at Stratford there are signs of a too ardent, impatient, somewhat 
unheedful temper. As an illustration of his want of method and 
system, we find that in the year 1556 he allowed himself to be sued for 
quite small debts, which could not have arisen from want of means, as 
during the same year he made the purchase of two houses with large 
gardens. On another occasion he was fined twelve pence, equal to 
eight or ten shillings of our money now — for not removing a dust and 
refuse heap accumulated in front of his own door. 

Imprudence was perhaps the worst trait in John Shakespeare's 
character. He was a man of energy, ambition, and public spirit ; but 
these qualities were not under control, as is shown in the number and 
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variety of occupations which he added to his trade of glover and leather 
dealer, until he had included almost the whole circle of agricultural 
products within his grasp. Moreover his strong social feeling and love 
of pleasure were disturbing forces in the ground notes of his character, 
and helped to introduce a scale of lavish outlay which would hasten the 
financial collapse in his affairs that followed. And on finding things 
going against him, John Shakespeare was just the man to discount 
his available resources, mortgage his future, and adopt any expedient 
for maintaining the post of his present position. 

How different in all this was the son, who, like the son of John 
Dickens, not only made his father's name famous, but was the means 
of restoring his alienated estate and recovering his lost position. John 
Shakespeare died in 1601, having through the affectionate care of his 
son spent the last years of his life in the ease and comfort befitting one 
who had been chief alderman and mayor of Stratford. 

John Dickens died in 185 1, the last twelve years of his chequered life 
being made easy and comfortable by the thoughtful care of his already 
famous son, who in 1839 had provided a pleasant home for his mother 
and father in the beautiful county of Devon. " I am sure they may be 
happy there," wrote Dickens on 5 March of that year to his friend 
Forster; " for if I were older, and my course of activity were run, I am 
sure I could, with God's blessing, for many and many a year." 

The memorial placed over John Dickens by that son who had made 
his name famous bore tribute to his " zealous, useful, cheerful spirit." 

There can be no doubt that in the case of Dickens, as in that of 
Shakespeare, the son benefited by the experience of the father and 
learned many practical lessons therefrom. While Shakespeare's father 
was often prosecuted for debt, no trace of any such action against the poet 
himself has been discovered. The family troubles must have very early 
developed and strengthened the high feeling of honour and also of 
prudence on this point. He must have taken to heart the lesson his 
father's imprudence could hardly fail to impress on a mind so large and 
reflective. This helps to explain what has often excited surprise as to 
his future career — his business industry, financial skill, and steady 
progress to worldly success. Few things are more remarkable in 
Shakespeare's personal history than the resolute spirit of independence 
he seems to have displayed from the moment he left his straitened 
home to seek his fortune in the world to the time when he returned to 
live at Stratford as a man of wealth and position. Chettle's con- 
temporary testimony to Shakespeare's character during his first years 
in London is decisive on this head : " Because myself have seen his 
demeanour, no less civil than he, excellent in the qualities he professes ; 
besides divers of worsliip have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, which 
approves his art." Every word of which encomium might have been 
written of Dickens, who in this, as in other respects, is a modern 
parallel of the great poet. Thomas Carlyle, in a letter to John Forster 
on his biography, writing of Dickens, speaks of " his bright and joyful 
sympathy with everything around him; his steady practicality withal; 
the singularly solid business talent he continually had." Referring to 
an agreement with Mr. Bentley in 1837 of which he had no copy. 
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Dickens writes to P'orBter : " You will tell me you are very much sur* 
prised at my doing business in this way. So am I, for in most matters 
of labour and application I am 
punctuality Itself/' Mis business 
Capacity and method appeared in 
his literary work as well as in 
practical affairs. " Whatever he 
knows or feels is always at his fin- 
gers' ends, and is present through 
whatever he is doing.*' What 
Rebecca says to Ivanhoe of the 
Black Knight's mode of fighting 
would not be inapplicable to Dic- 
kens's manner of writing: "There 
is more than mere strength, there 
seems as if the whole soul and 
spirit of the champion were given 
to every blow he deals." His 
preparation too for the exercise 
of his craft was always careful, 
thorough, and workmanlike. 

He entered his name among 
the students at the Inn of the 
Middle Temple, though he did 
not eat dinners there until many 
years later. He made a circuit 
of nearly all the London prisons, 
and came into contact with the 
prisoners accompanied by Mr. 
Hablot Browne, his illustrator, 
that his realism might be the 
more complete. There seemed 
to be little to add to our know- 
ledge of London until his books 
came upon us, but each in this 
respect outstripped the other in 
its marvels. In Nicholas Nickkby 
"the old city reappears under 
every aspect; and whether light 
and warmth are playing over it, 
or the veil is uplifted from its 
darker scenes, we see and feel it 
as it actually is." Dickens's 
practical humanity was a great some dickens characters 

factor in his literary projects and From the cover design of Kitton's Life of Dickens 

labours. " Before the Christmas 

of 1837 was over," says Forster, "he went down into Yorkshire with 
Mr. Hablot Browne to look up the cheap schools in that county, to 
which public attention had been drawn by a law case, and which had 
before been notorious for cruelties committed in them, of which he 
had heard as early as his childish days ; and which he was bent upon 
destroying if he could." 

( To be continued) 
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THE ART OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 

A CONTEMPORARY OPINION 

THE drawings of George Cruikshank and Phiz having been adversely 
criticized within our pages recently, it will be of interest to our 
readers to hear what was thought of the work of the former by one of 
the leading Reviews in 1839. Oliver Twist was published in three 
volumes in 1838, and a long article upon it in The Quarterly Review 
was concluded as follows : — 

" It is hardly fair to conclude an article, however brief and desultory, 
upon Oliver Twisty without making some allusion to the obligations 
under which author and reader are laid by the graphic running commen- 
tary of Mr. Cruikshank's etchings. This, we suspect, may be as great 
an artist in his own way as Boz himself — and it is difficult to say, on 
laying down the book, how much of the powerful impression we are 
conscious of may be due, not to the pen, but to the pencil. Long 
before Boz was heard of, George Cruikshank had captured a snug 
niche in the temple of fame— one far more secure than ninety-nine 
Royal Academicians in a hundred ever get possession of — by his bold, 
sprightly delineations of folly, both smirking and solemn. The easy 
play of his humorous fancy was as universally felt as the exquisite nicety 
of his observation of low and grotesque realities. But it was reserved 
for Boz to guess that so great a master of fun — with an eye so true to 
fact, combining so much of the genuine vis creatrix — must, in all 
likelihood, be capable of doing justice to conceptions of the dark and 
fearful order, as well as to the extravagances of human absurdity. His 
Bumble's Courtship, his Fagin's Crib, etc., might have been antici- 
pated— -his Sikes attempting to Murder the Dog, and his Jew 
in the Condemned Cell, have amply justified the novelist's shrewd 
prognostication, and proved a range of power perhaps unrivalled since 
Hogarth. We are really surprised that such judges as Wilkie, Landseer, 
Leslie, Allan, etc., have not ere now insisted on breaking through all 
puny laws, and giving this man of undoubted genius his diploma. 
Monsieur Scribe is in the Institute — let not the example be in vain." * 



♦'NICHOLAS NICKLEBY^ AT WHITEFIELDS 

IN the winter season we always hear, and with pleasure too, of Mr. 
Harry Gaze. He makes a point, annually, of dealing in one guise 
or another with a popular work of Charles Dickens. This year Nicholas 
Nickleby came under his special care, and a delightful entertainment 
he made of it; all the actors performing their several parts in a 
manner to meet much appreciation. A crowded audience of some 
seven hundred people, presided over by the Rev. C. Silvester Home, 
heartily welcomed Nicholas^ and the evening's pleasure closed with a 
performance of The Cricket on the Hearth, Whitefields is indeed 
fortunate to number Mr. Harry Gaze amongst its many workers. 

* Extract from The Quarterly Review^ June, 1839. Article iv., Oliver Twist 
or the Parish Boy's Progress. By Boz. 3 vols. London, 1839. 
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DICKENS AND GRAVESEND 

LAST year at the first meeting of the Gravesend Branch of the 
-^ Fellowship some discussion took place as to which was the house 
wherein Dickens spent his honeymoon, and the matter was referred to 
on page 87 of our last volume. The question is dealt with again by 
Mr. Alex. J. Philip in his book on Gravesend,* just issued. He devotes 
a chapter to " Boz and the Town," and in it sets out the facts regarding 
this house. Every Dickensian knows well the house at the corner of 
Thong Lane, which has always been accepted as the right one. But it 
is now claimed that a cottage on the opposite side of the road is the 




t 

THE HOUSE AT CHALK 
Now claimed to be the one Dickens spent bis honeymoon in 

one Dickens actually rented in 1836 after his marriage. The land- 
lady's name was Mrs. Craddock, and it is curious to note that Dickens, 
who at the time was writing his Posthumous Papers^ lodged Mr. 
Pickwick with a Mrs. Craddock when he took him to Bath. This 
of course may be merely a coincidence. It would be interesting to 
have the matter settled definitely if possible, for the important reason 
that, whichever is the right house, a part of Pickwick Papers was written 
within its four walls. We are able to give here, by the courtesy of 
The Homeland Association, a picture of the house in question. 

In the same chapter Mr. Philip advances good reasons for accepting 
Gravesend as the original of Muggleton, and speaks of Joe Gargery's 
forge being at Chalk, and not at Cooling. Not only this chapter, but 
the whole book itself is full of valuable reading, and is thoroughly and 
well illustrated. Altogether a notable guide book. 

* Gravesend: The Water Gate of London^ by Alex. J. Philip. London: The 
Homeland Association, Ltd. 



A^ 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXVI 
A SONNET 
I^S glistening rain refresheth thirsty earth, 
As dew brings sweeter life unto the flowers, 
So, unto hosts of lives, thy varied powers 
Have given to heart and mind a better birth. 
When Moses touched the rock in the old day, 
Lo ! welcome streams most genially fell ; 
So doth thy pen delightfully compel 
The hardest heart to yield unto thy sway. 
Thy themes, as poet, chiefly hope and love. 

Thy aim, the happy good of all thy race ; 
Thy power to mirth and sorrow both can move. 

Can smooth our journey to that Higher Place. 
Thou master of most pleasant humour — wit, 
Thine is the largest heart mind ever writ ! 

The Examiner^ 1854. 

THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



The Guild is arranging a dance and social gathering to be held at St. Bride's 
Institute, Fleet Street, during April, probably on the 25th, the profits of 
Needlework which will as usual augment the funds of the Guild. Tickets 
and will be 28. each, to include refreshments. These will shortly be 

Charitable ready, and should be applied for as early as possible. Several 
"* • members, both at home and abroad, have lately sent generous 

monetary assistance to the funds, and supplies of garments to the clothing 
store. All are greatly appreciated, and the Hon. Secretary offers hearty thanks 
to those who are thus enabling more substantial help to be given to some of 
the more serious cases. There are still a number of Guild subscriptions 
overdue. Miss Miniken will be glad to receive them, and would again point 
out that letters to her should be addressed to headquarters, not to St. Bride's 
Institute. The latter is only the address to which parcels should be forwarded. 

The members of this Branch met at Steine House on Saturday, 19 January, 
1907, when the evening was devoted to a consideration of the novel Our 
. .Mutual Friend. The President, Mr. Henry Davey, occupied 

ng on. ^j^^ chair and opened the proceedings by a most interesting 
dissertation on the object of the book, the circumstances under which it was 
written, and a general description of the principal characters. Mr. Davey 
described the progress of the plot, and at appropriate intervals readings and 
recitations were given by Miss Marjorie Smith, Miss Ada G. Goring, Mr. 
Davey, and Mr. W. Adams, who one and all acquitted themselves admirably, 
and by their entertaining elocution showed a keen sense of the importance 
of the novel and depicted the various scenes of humour and pathos in excel- 
lent style. The next meeting is on 9 February, and being the annual cele- 
bration of Dickens's birthday will take the form of a social evening. 

The evenmg's programme on 14 January, arranged by Mr. R. J. Block, in- 
cluded a reading given by that gentleman, in two sections, from the Christ- 
Brixton ™^^ number of All the Year Rounds 1862 — "Somebody's 

Luggage." The story selected was the tale of "Monsieur 
I'Anglais," as found in " His Boots," and the reader treated the subject with 
appropriate force and pathos. The interval was enlivened by a performance 
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on the Japanese violin by Mr. E. W. Smith, which was followed by a short 
recitation given by his daughter. 

On 20 December, in the Oak Hall, Edinburgh Caf^, Mr. R. C. H. Morison, 
Hon. Vice-President, gave a Christmas recital. The hall was crowded, and 

Mr. Morison's recitations were much enjoyed. Occupying as 
and^LeiS^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^"^ place in the ranks of social artistes, Mr. 

Morison's name alone was sufficient to ensure the success of 
the meeting, and he was ably assisted by Miss Madge Craigie, Miss Edith C. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Drinkwater, and Mr. T. W. Wright, all the artistes being 
repeatedly encored. 

Another meeting was held on the evening of 10 January in 5 St. Andrew 
Square, at which papers were read by Miss Black on the subject of " Ruth 
and Tom Pinch," and Miss J. J. Stevenson on " Dickens in Edinburgh," both 
of which were much enjoyed. They were followed by an interesting discus- 
sion on the character of Pecksniff, in which the President, Messrs. Alex. 
Eddington, D. W. Gunn, A. Howie, and Miss Anderson took part. 

At the Queen's Hotel, on 10 December, a very enjoyable concert was given 
in aid of the local Charity Organization Society. Mr. H. C. Willmott pre- 
sided over a large audience, who, judging by their applause, 
St*??ewfajds S^^^^^Y appreciated the excellent vocal and musical programme 
presented, in which Miss Ethel Dixon, Miss Sarah Hendy, 
Mr. J. A. Gallop, Mr. G. W. N. Day, Miss Effie Ingram, and Mr. H. B. 
Carter took part. The Dickensian element was provided by Miss Maud 
Tyler, who gave a capital reading of "Mrs. Pardiggle District Visiting" 
from Bleak House^ Mrs. Alf. Cruttenden, who recited " The Death of Paul 
Dombey " from Doinbey and Son, and Mr. Bert Forss, who gave several of 
his clever impersonations of characters from the works of Dickens. 

There was a delightful social party at the same place, on 7 January, under 
the auspices of the Branch, and a pleasant time was passed. Upwards of 
sixty members of the Fellowship attended in character costume, and some 
excellent representations were seen. The members seemed to hit the chosen 
character exactly, and the assembly of Dickens admirers, as representing 
the popular novelist's characters, provided a spectacle of extreme interest. 
The event was a great social success. Upon entering the hall each character 
was introduced by Sam Weller (Mr. G. Tyler) to the President, Mr. Wilson 
Crewdson, J.P., and the Vice-President, Major Vipan. Admirable arrange- 
ments had been made for the enjoyment of the company by the Secretary, 
Mr. W. W. Hoad (Serjeant Buzfuz), and the evening was unanimously voted 
a great success. 

Rev. J. G. Patton gave his lecture on "Some Religious Characters in 
Dickens" on 18 December, which he opened with an outline of- the religious 
influences of home life which Dickens received when a lad, show- 
" * ing how in after life, although never a believer in " isms," he 

spoke of the eternal truths as realities, in which he believed with all his 
heart ; but he would not accept any man's interpretation of them. He did 
not, it is true, often sing "psalms and hymns in church" ; but his religion 
was more uncommon, for he sang them in his heart, and sang them in his 
beautiful prose idylls to the glory of God, and to the great comfort and relief 
of the people of God. His was a practical religion, he preached the Gospel 
of Christ in its practical simplicity, after the example of the Great Master 
Himself, and with very little human theology, and certainly no "higher 
criticism," for Christ's interpretation of the Scriptures was enough for him. 

A MUCH appreciated entertainment, consisting of a tea, followed by a 

Christmas tree, from which toys were distributed, was given by the "Jenny 

Wren League" of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Branch, to 

iverpoo . p^^j, (,jj|i^ren from the districts surrounding Bootle, Ford, 

Litherland, Waterloo, and Crosby, on Thursday evening, 3 January. About 
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i6o youngsters partook most eagerly of the good things provided, and after- 
wards joined lustily in several popular songs and choruses. The treat was 
organized and splendidly managed by Mrs. E. H. Bell, Hon. Treasurer, 
assisted by several members of the Fellowship and other friends. During 
the evening some musical items were given by kind friends, and were hugely 
enjoyed by the children. Canon Dickson, vicar of Christ Church, Waterloo, 
generously gave the free use of the schools for the occasion. 

The opening meeting of the second half of the present session was 
held in the Common Hall, Hackins Hey, on lo January. The chair was 
occupied by the President of the Branch, Mr. Edgar A. Browne, F.R.C.S. 
A limelight lecture on " Charles Dickens and the Stage '* was to have been 
given by Mr. J. James Hewson, but that gentleman was prevented from 
attending personally through ill-health. He, however, kindly lent the MS. 
and slides of his lecture. Mr. J. R. Ramsden read the clever and witty 
composition in a clear and effective manner, and Mr. F. Embury mani- 
pulated the lantern and slides in a conspicuously able fashion. The enter- 
tainment was heartily appreciated by the audience, who at the close of 
the evening accorded a well-deserved vote of thanks to Messrs. Hewson, 
Ramsden, and Embury. 

At the December meeting, Mr. W. H. Vaughan presiding, Mr. R. J. 
Broughton read a paper entitled "An Evening with Dickens," and Mrs. 
-. Broughton gave illustrative recitals, including "Boots at the 

anc es er. ji^Uy Tree Inn," and the poem found in Dickens's desk after 
his death — "The Children." In the course of a subsequent discussion, 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys mentioned that he had recently become the pos- 
sessor of the portrait of a little-known prototype of one of Dickens's charac- 
ters, namely, Polly Toodle, alias Nurse Richards, the good nurse in Dombey 
and Son. 

At the January meeting held at the Portico Library, Mr. Edward Briggs 
presiding, Mr. Alfred Wood read a paper on " Dickens as a Social Reformer." 
He described in detail the many social improvements which had been brought 
about directly or indirectly by the power of the novelist's pen. Among the 
abuses referred to, special reference was made to the reform in legal pro- 
cedure which Dickens in Bleak House had shown to be so necessary in the 
interests of the public. During the discussion which followed, Mr. Albert 
Nicholson said he believed that had Dickens lived ten years longer he would 
in his writings have gone in for temperance reform, and the Rev. R. W. G. 
Hunter pointed out that, differing from many other eminent novelists, 
Charles Dickens endeavoured by personal effort to achieve the reforms advo- 
cated in his books. After the discussion Mr. Stanley recited the speech of 
Serjeant Buzfuz from Pickwick, 

A VERY successful meeting took place on 3 December. We have had an 
increase of thirty-three new members during the month, and our roll now 
Melbourne numbers 189 members since the annual meeting in September. 
Mr. A. Hunt read a paper on " Why are Dickens's works not 
popular with young Australians ? " and although he thought he proved his 
case, subsequent speakers showed that Australians do appreciate the works 
of the master. The other items on the programme were recitals by Miss 
Windas, Mr. E. Smith, and Mr. F. Shann ; and a dramatic scene, " Lady 
Dedlock and Tulkinghorne,'' by Mr. and Mrs. Windas. On 10 December 
an interesting programme was rendered in the presence of a large and 
appreciative audience in aid of the Victorian Braille Writers' Association 
for the Blind. It is confidently expected that a substantial amount will be 
available for this very deserving object. The programme consisted of a 
comedietta entitled "A Happy Pair,'* by Mr. and Mrs. Windas, the ever- 
green dramatic scene in character, " Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig," by 
Mrs. Windas and Mrs. Harrison, and musical and elocutionary items by 
other members and friends, 
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The members of this Branch celebrated the New Year on i January by giv- 
ing a tea to over two hundred poor children. Excellent arrangements were 
Southamoton ^^^^^^^ ^ut, a bountiful repast being thoroughly enjoyed by the 
■ little ones, following which was an entertainment. On leaving 
each child was given a bun, an orange, and a packet of sweets. 

A most enjoyable social evening took place on 21 January, during which 
two sketches were given by members from T/ie Old Curiosity Shop and 
Pickwick Papers^ the characters being admirably sustained by the Misses 
E. Tracy, D. Young, G. Greenwood, Messrs. M. Sprague, Chas. Tracy, and 
others. A reading by Mr. M. Sprague and musical items by members of the 
S.G.C. party contributed to the pleasure of the evening. 

Fresh from a successful tour in America, Mr. John Duxbury gave a recital 
on 21 December of Dickens's Christmas Carol in the Stockport Sunday 
St k rt School, under the auspices of the branch, which numbers about 
^ ^^ ' one hundred members. Last year it made a useful contribution 
to the fund organized by the police force for affording in the summer an out- 
ing for some hundreds of the poor children of the town. The proceeds of 
Mr. Duxbury 's recital will go to the same excellent purpose. 

William Sterling Battis, of Chicago, gave a dramatic recital o{ Nicholas 
Nickleby^ under the auspices of the Branch, on 2 November. Great things 
-. were expected of Mr. Battis, and he ably upheld his reputation 

oron o. ^g ^ Dickens interpreter. The entertainment netted a sub- 

stantial sum for the Dickens Cot Fund. The regular monthly meeting of 
the Branch was held on 20 November at the Conservatory of Music ; subject. 
Sketches by Boz. Mrs. McCoy, Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Street, Mr. Bell-Smith, 
and Mr. Creighton took part in the programme. 

The Branch again provided the Christmas dinner for the patients in the 
Home for Incurable Children, and has already in hand the necessary amount 
for the maintenance of the Dickens Cot in this home for the year 1907. 

On Friday, 7 December, the President of the Branch, Mr. E. S. William- 
son, gave his illustrated lecture-recital, "An Evening with Dickens," at 
Guildhall, under the auspices of the Branch, the entire proceeds to be 
sent as a contribution to the National Dickens Library Fund. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, there was a large and appreciative 
audience. A substantial sum will be sent to the library fund as a result of 
the entertainment. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Branch took place at the Conserva- 
tory of Music on 18 December ; subject, "Christmas Books." 

On 20 December another successful meeting of the Branch was held in the 
Lecture Hall, Town Hall, Ealing. Miss Mead gave two most appropriate 

recitations from A Christmas Carol^ of " Mr. Fezziwig's Ball " 
London ^"^ ^^ "Cratchits' Christmas Dinner." Mr. Graves read " The 

Boots at Holly Tree Inn,*' and Mr. Leicester Romayne read his 
clever paper on the "Graces and Virtues of Mrs. Nickleby," which threw 
quite a new light upon the dear lady's eccentricities, in his usual excellent 
style. Mr. Chevob read from Oliver Twist three incidents in the life of 
Mr. Bumble. The evening concluded with a dialogue, well rendered by 
Mrs. Morris and Miss Nichols, taken from Oliver Twisty " Nancy's Appoint- 
ment on London Bridge." Mr. Chevob presided. 

A highly successful and enjoyable evening was passed by members on 
10 January. A social and concert-recital was held in the Earlham Hall, 
_- 4. r- 4. the small hall being crowded by members and friends. Miss 
Forest Gate. ^^^ Fryett, of Ilford, gave recitals of "The Death of Sydney 
Carton" and "Fezziwig's Ball," receiving encores for each item. The 
Concordia Glee-men delighted the large audience with their part-songs and 
solos, and Master Albert Bedingham and Mr. H. Gentry played pianoforte 
and violin solos respectively. Mr. Webb presided. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



** I didnU knoWy and now I do know^ and that shows the advantage of askings 
don't it?"— Ros PL Dartle. 



QUESTIONS 

Edwin Drood. — Is it known who wrote the article "Suggestions for a 
Conclusion," in Cornhill^ March, 1884? 

On page 293 of Vol. I of The Dickensian^ Mr. G. F. Gadd describes 
" Gillan Vase," the authoress of A Great Mystery Solved^ as " a lady of 
some literary reputation in the North of England." Is anything further 
known as to the identity of this lady ? Sapsea. 

Dickens and Balzac— Is Charles Dickens the author of any of the 
following articles on Balzac, which appeared in All the Year Round; and 
if not, who is the author of each article ? 

Vol. I, pp. 184-9, 205-10, '* Balzac and his Publisher." 

Vol. XLIX (New Series, Vol. XXIX), pp. 153-7, "Balzac and Alexandre 
Dumas." 

Vol. LXIII, p. 41, "Balzac and his Secretary." 

Also, may I ask : In which article occurs the following tribute to Balzac, 
credited to Charles Dickens ? " He ranks as one of the few great geniuses 
who appear by ones and twos in century after century of authorship, and 
who leave their mark ineffaceably on the literature of their age." Did 
Dickens write anything else in reference to Balzac? 

William H. Royce. 

Brooklyn. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

DICKENS AND LAUSANNE 

Sir, — It may interest Dickensians to learn that the room in the Villa 
Rosemont, Lausanne, where so much of Dombey was written, is known to- 
day as the " Dickens Room." I found the key of the room so labelled on 
calling at the Villa last summer. The building is now used as a boarding 
school for young ladies, Dickens's former study having been converted into a 
dormitory. A new street terminating at the Villa has recently been made, 
and the municipality have named it "Avenue Dickens." Is there a street 
in this country named after our great novelist ? 

Yours faithfully, Arthur Humphreys. 

Manchester. 

MR. CHESTERTON, DICKENS, AND POST CARDS 

Sir, — In common with the rest of the world, I have read and reread 
Mr. Chesterton's illuminating allusions concerning Charles Dickens with 
the greatest interest. 

Here is one of them about which I do not remember seeing any remark 
in any review or other notice. It seems to me that the pages of The 
Dickensian might worthily record it as a wonderful instance of Dickens's 
never-varying propensity to keep ahead of his time. 

In chapter IX., page 214, the author writes: "His [Dickens's] shortest 
post card is often as good as his ablest novel ; each one of them is different" ; 
and he goes on to dilate upon other characteristics of his post cards. 

Now Dickens died on 9 June, 1870, and the first British post card was 
issued on i October, 1870. yours faithfully, Wilmot Corfield. 

25 Mangoe Lane, Calcutta, 17 December^ 1906. 
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THE FAVOURITE FLOWER OF DICKENS 

Sir, — When I read the assertion of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald that a red 
carnation invariably formed a portion of the great novelist's dress, I felt 
sure it was a slip of the pen. 

Each time I heard Dickens read at St. James's Hall, he always had a 
bunch of the brightest scarlet geraniums in his dress coat. 

Miss Dickens, in her delightful reminiscences of her father in Cornhill 
(January, 1885), says: " He loved all flowers, and scarlet geraniums were 
his favourite of all. At Gad's Hill there were two large beds of these 
flowers on the front lawn, and when they were fully out, making one scarlet 
mass, there was blaze enough even to satisfy him^^ Also that her sister 
laughingly told him one day that she thought when he was an angel, his 
wings would be made of looking-glass and his crown of scarlet geraniums. 

Scarlet geraniums are as indelibly associated with Dickens as the prim- 
rose is with Lord Beaconsfield and the violet with Napoleon. 

Yours faithfully, H. T. Taverner. 

The Ferns, Romford. 

DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

The Dtckensian^ 1906. The monthly numbers bound in one volume with 
green wrappers. London : Chapman and Hall. 4s. net. 

The Story of the " Cheery ble " Grants : From the Spey to the Irwell, By 
the Rev. W. Hume Elliot. Illustrated. Manchester and London : Sherratt 
and Hughes. 4s. net. 

Gravesend. By Alex. J. Philip. (Homeland Handbooks.) Containing 
chapter on " Boz and the Town." London : The Homeland Association, Ltd. 
IS. net. 

Tom Pinches Ride to London. De la More Press. 6d. net, paper; is.net, cloth. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
"The Dickensian," vol. 1906. Reviews in Daily Graphic^ 14 December ; 
Westminster Gazette^ 17 December; Glasgow Weekly Citizen^ 7.7. December ; 
Glasgow Herald^ 22 December; Scotsman^ 24 December; Guardian, 27 
December ; Daily Chronicle^ i January ; Sheffield Daily Independent^ 2 
January ; Spectator^ 5 January ; Athenceum, 5 January ; Manchester City 
News^ 5 January ; 7". P.^s Weekly^ 1 1 January ; Bristol Times and Mirror, 

12 January ; Bazaar, 11 January ; Liverpool Mercury (Leader), 21 January. 
** The Story of the * Cheery ble ' Grants." Reviews in Manchester Guardian, 

21 December ; Manchester City News, 22 December ; Manchester Despatch, 
2 January. 

"Christmas Dead." By G. R. Sims. Manchester Daily Dispatch, 

13 December. 

" A Christmas Garland : Dickens." By G . . rge M . . re. Saturday 
Review, 15 December. "Christmas Day." By G. K. Ch . st . rt . n. Ibid., 
29 December. 

"Dickens and Salisbury Plain"; "Dickens and Mr. Winkle's Duel." 
Notes and Queries, 1 5 December. 

"The Dickens Christmas." Derby Daily Telegraph, 17 December. 

" Looking Christmas in the Face." Speaker, 22 December. 

" The Shop of Ghosts." By G. K. Chesterton. Daily News, 22 December. 

" Gay Boys go North : Christmas Study of the Railway." By George 
Edgar. Reader, 22 December. 

"Popularity of Dickens." Natal Witness, 22 December, 1906. 

"The New Christmas Carol" (Poem). By Dagonet. The Referee, 
23 December. 

" A Merry Xmas to you all." Weekly Dispatch, 23 December. 




LITTLE NELL 
From a pencil sketch by "Phiz," reproduced by permission of Mr. Walter T. Spencer 
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WHEN FOUND— 

LAST month was a very notable Dickens one. There seemed to be 
-> a more universal desire than usual to do honour to his name on 
the anniversary of his birth, and there is little doubt that 7 February 
will be as important a day in the calendar of the Englishman as 
25 January is in that of the Scotsman. Throughout this country, in 
America, and in the colonies the day was celebrated by the various 
branches of the Fellowship and by other societies formed to perpetuate 
the name of Dickens. The chief meeting of the Fellowship took place 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, where a crowded audience 
assembled to hear Mr. Henry F. Dickens, k.c, the President, give his 
annual presidential address, whilst similar functions were taking place 
in all the towns where branches exist. In addition to the Dickens 
Fellowship, such societies as the Boz Club in London, the AU-Around 
Dickens Club in America, and the newly formed Dickens Society of 
Glasgow all held gatherings of some sort or another with the same 
avowed object. The Boz Club's meeting took the form of a public 
dinner, presided over by Mr. John Hare, who made a very telling 
speech, full of sympathetic appreciation ; and at the Glasgow meeting 
Mr. William Wallace, ll.d., delivered a brilliant eulogium on the 
novelist's life and work. ^ ^ ^ 

Apart from all this enthusiasm shown at public gatherings, many 
tributes appeared in the daily Press, whilst Mr. T. P. O'Connor, m.p., 
marked the day by placing before the public the scheme of the Dickens 
Fellowship to establish a National Dickens Library at the Guildhall, 
which is referred to on another page. Several newspapers devoted 
a leader to Dickens, and some of the other articles on the subject were 
signed with the names of well-known literary men. In the Daily 
Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney, under the heading of " The Triumph 
of Dickens," indicated clearly how far in advance of all others was the 
popularity of the novelist. In the course of his article he gave figures 
which showed that Dickens's original publishers alone last year 
recorded the sale of something like four hundred thousand of Dickens's 
books. In another notable article Mr. J. Cuming Walters dealt with 
Dickens from the point of a campaigner with a moral creed and 
propaganda for social reform, whilst another writer pleaded for a wider 
celebration of 7 February as a day of national significance. Altogether 
the indication is that Dickens's influence and the just appreciation of 
his writings are spreading more and more each year, inclining also to 
the belief that his centenary, which looms large in the immediate 
distance, will be one of the most universal and important in the history 
of English literature. 
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Mr. William Miles, the well-known elocutionist, created in January 
last what probably is a record by giving his twenty-fifth consecutive 
annual recital at the Mechanics' Institute, Bradford. Mr. Miles recited 
on the occasion his condensed version of Dombey and Son, and to mark 
the unique event the Council of the Institute presented him with a 
life member's certificate and a gold medal. We heartily congratulate 
Mr. Miles, and wish him long life and continued success. A few 
weeks before Mr. Miles gave a recital of A Christmas Carol at the 
Anglo-American Y.M.C.A. in Paris to a crowded audience, and met 
with a great reception. He spoke of the work of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, and there is hope that a branch may be formed in the great 
French city. We publish Mr. Miles's portrait on another page. 

* ♦ * 

The Manchester Branch propose to arrange an Easter tour to 
Dickensland if a sufficient number of friends express a desire to form 
a party for this purpose. The tour would probably include London 
and Rochester, and would extend from Thursday night, 28 March, to 
Monday night, i April. The estimated cost from Manchester of travel 
ticket and hotel accommodation would be about ;£^, los. Members 
from other branches are invited to join. Full particulars can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Arthur Humphreys, " Olinda," Longsight, Manchester. 

* * * 

There has recently been a most interesting correspondence in the 
Stiffolk and Essex Free Press, inspired by the query as to what 
town Dickens had in mind when he described Eatanswill. This is 
not a new question by any means, but we do not remember the claims 
of the historical little borough of Sudbury having been urged until 
now, Ipswich having been accepted as a rule in a vague sort of way. 
Mr. C. Findon Waters, a member of the Fellowship, has now taken 
the matter up, and has made out an excellent case for the birthplace 
of Gainsborough. It is evident that old residents of Sudbury have always 
accepted the town as the original of Eatanswill without any doubts at 
all, and it is worth noting that in 1834 Dickens was reporting in 
Suffolk and Norfolk just at the time that there was a Parliamentary 
by-election in Sudbury, the exciting nature of which is shown by the 
fact that it was decided by the Mayor's casting vote. That Dickens 
was well acquainted with the place is further shown by a reference to 
it in Sketches by Boz, and by the fact that close at hand is the scene of 
the lawsuit Jennens v, Jennens, the original of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. 

We have received a most interesting and valuable catalogue of 
rarities connected with Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Morris, Tennyson, 
and others from Mr. Frank Hoi lings, 7 Great Turnstile, E.G., which 
contains many items particulai-ly attractive to Dickens collectors. These 
include autographs, first editions of his books, volumes of Dickensiana, 
and works illustrated by Cruikshank, Phiz, and others. Amongst these 
is a unique copy of Sketches by Boz, the three volumes bound in two, 
interleaved with MS. annotations giving the variations of text from the 
articles when they appeared in BelPs Life in London, and a monograph 
in MS. on the book by R. H. Shepherd. The price asked for it is by 
no means exorbitant. The Editor. 
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PET PRISONERS* 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

CHAPTER II 

WE now come to enquire into the condition of mind produced by 
the seclusion (limited in duration as Lord Grey limits it) which 
is purchased at this great cost in money, and this greater cost in 
stupendous injustice. That it is a consummation much to be desired, 
that a respectable man, lapsing into crime, should expiate his offence 
without incurring the liability of being afterwards recognised by 
hardened offenders who were his fellow-prisoners, we most readily 
admit. But, that this object, howsoever desirable and benevolent, is 
in itself sufficient to outweigh such objections as we have set forth, we 
cannot for a moment concede. Nor have we any sufficient guarantee 
that even this solitary point is gained. Under how many apparently 
in^et)arable difficulties, men immured in solitary cells, will by some 
means obtain a knowledge of other men immured in other solitary cells, 
most of us know from all the accounts and anecdotes we have read of 
secret prisons and secret prisoners from our school-time upwards. 
That there is a fascination in the desire to know something of the 
hidden presence beyond the blank wall of the cell ; that the listening 
ear is often laid against that wall; that there is an overpowering 
temptation to respond to the muffled knock, or any other signal which 
sharpened ingenuity pondering day after day on one idea can devise : 
is in that constitution of human nature which impels mankind to com- 
m.unication with one another, and makes solitude a false condition 
against which nature strives. That such communication within the 
Model Prison, is not only probable, but indisputably proved to be 
possible by its actual discovery, we have no hesitation in stating as- a 
fact. Some pains have been taken to hush the matter, but the truth 
is, that when the Prisoners at Pentonville ceased to be selected 
Prisoners, especially picked out and chosen for the purposes of that 
experiment, an extensive conspiracy was found out among them, in- 
volving, it is needless to say, extensive communication. Small pieces 
of paper with writing upon them, had been crushed into balls, and 
shot into the apertures of cell doors, by prisoners passing along the 
passages ; false responses had been made during Divine Service in the 
chapel, in which responses they addressed one another; and armed 
men were secretly dispersed by the Governor in various parts of the 
building, to prevent the general rising, which was anticipated as the 
consequence of this plot. Undiscovered communication, under this 
system, we assume to be frequent. 

The state of mind into which a man is brought who is the lonely 
inhabitant of his own small world, and who is only visited by certain 
regular visitors, all addressing themselves to him individually and 
personally, as the object of their particular solicitude — we believe in 
most cases to have very little promise in it, and very little of solid 
foundation. A strange absorbing selfishness — a spiritual egotism and 
vanity, real or assumed — is the first result. It is most remarkable to 
observe, in the cases of murderers who become this kind of object of 

* Identified and reprinted for the first lime from Household tVort/s, 27 April, 1850. 
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interest, when they are at last consigned to the condemned cell, how 
the rule is (of course there are exceptions), that the murdered person 
disappears from the stage of their thoughts, except as a part of their 
own important story ; and how they occupy the whole scene. / did 
this, / feel that, / confide in the mercy of Heaven being extended to 
me ; this is the autograph of me, the unfortunate and unhappy ; in my 
childhood I was so and so ; in my youth I did such a thing, to which 
I attribute my downfall — not this thing of basely and barbarously 
defacing the image of my Creator, and sending an immortal soul into 
eternity without a moment's warning, but something else of a venial 
kind that many unpunished people do. I don't want the forgiveness 
of this foully murdered person's bereaved wife, husband, brother, sister, 
child, friend ; I don't ask for it, I don't care for it. I make no 
enquiry of the clergyman concerning the salvation of that murdered 
person's soul ; mine is the matter ; and I am almost happy that I came 
here, as to the gate of Paradise. "I never liked him," said the 
repentant Mr. Manning, false of heart to the last, calling a crowbar by 
a milder name, to lessen the cowardly horror of it, " and I beat in his 
skull with the ripping chisel." I am going to bliss, exclaims the same 
authority, in effect. Where my victim went to, is not my business at all. 
Now, God forbid that we, unworthily believing in the Redeemer, should 
shut out hope, or even humble trustfulness, from any criminal at that 
dread pass ; but, it is not in us to call this state of mind repentance. 

The present question is with a state of mind analogous to this (as we 
conceive) but with a far stronger tendency to hypocrisy ; the dread of 
death not being present, and there being every possible inducement, 
either to feign contrition, or to set up an unreliable semblance of it. 
If I, John Styles, the prisoner, don't do my work, and outwardly 
conform to the rules of the prison, I am a mere fool. There is nothing 
here to tempt me to do anything else, and everything to tempt me to 
do that. The capital dietary (and every meal is a great event in this 
lonely life) depends upon it ; the alternative is a pound of bread a day. 
I should be weary of myself without occupation. I should be much 
more dull if I didn't hold these dialogues with the gentlemen who are 
so anxious about me. I shouldn't be half the object of interest I am, if 
I didn't make the professions I do. Therefore, I John Styles, go in for 
what is popular here, and I may mean it, or I may not. 

There will always, under any decent system, be certain prisoners, 
betrayed into crime by a variety of circumstances, who will do well 
in exile, and offend against the laws no more. Upon this class, we 
think the Associated Silent System would have quite as good an 
influence as this expensive and anomalous one ; and we cannot accept 
them as evidence of the efficiency of separate confinement. Assuming 
John Styles to mean what he professes, for the time being, we desire to 
track the workings of his mind, and to try to test the value of his pro- 
fessions. Where shall we find an account of John Styles, proceeding 
from no objector to this system, but from a staunch supporter of it ? 
We will take it from a work called Prison Discipline, and the Advan- 
tages of the Separate System of Imprisonment, written by the Rev. Mr. 
Field, chaplain of the new County Gaol at Reading ; pointing out to 
Mr. Field, in passing, that the question is not justly, as he would 
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sometimes make it, a question between this system and the profligate 
abuses and customs of the old unreformed gaols, but between it and the 
improved gaols of this time, which are not constructed on his favourite 
principles.* 

Now, here is John Styles, twenty, years of age, in prison for a felony. 
He has been there five months, and he writes to his sister, " Don't fret, 
my dear sister, about my being here. I cannot help fretting when I 
think about my usage to my father and mother : when I think about it, 
it makes me quite ill. I hope God will forgive me ; I pray for it night 
and day from my heart. Instead of fretting about imprisonment, 
I ought to thank God for it, for before I came here, I was living quite 
a careless life; neither was God in all my thoughts; all I thought 
about was ways that led me towards destruction. Give my respects to 
my wretched companions, and I hope they will alter their wicked 
course, for they don't know for a day nor an hour but what they may be 

* As Mr. Field condescends to quote some vapouring about the account given by 
Mr. Charles Dickens in his ** American Notes," of the Solitary Prison at Phila- 
delphia, he may perhaps really wish for some few words of information on the subject. 
For this purpose, Mr. Charles Dickens has referred to the entry in his Diary, made 
at the close of that day. 

He left his hotel for the Prison at twelve o'clock, being waited on, by appointment, 
by the gentlemen who showed it to him ; and he returned between seven and eight at 
night ; dining in the prison in the course of that time ; which, according to his 
calculation, in despite of the Philadelphia Newspaper, rather exceeds two hours. He 
found the Prison admirably conducted, extremely clean, and the system administered 
in a most intelligent, kind, orderly, tender, and careful manner. He did not consider 
(nor should he, if he were to visit Pentonville to-morrow) that the book in which 
visitors were expected to record their observation of the place, was intended for the 
insertion of criticisms on the system, but for honest testimony to the manner of its 
administration ; and to that he bore, as an impartial visitor, the highest testimony in 
his power. In returning thanks for his health being drunk, at the dinner within the 
walls, he said that what he had seen that day was running in his mind ; that he 
could not help reflecting on it ; and that it was an awful punishment. If the 
American officer who rode back with him afterwards should ever see these words, he 
will perhaps recall his conversation with Mr. Dickens on the road, as to Mr. Dickens 
having said so, very plainly and strongly. In reference to the ridiculous assertion 
that Mr. Dickens in his book termed a woman * ' quite beautiful " who was a Negress, 
he positively believes that he was shown no Negress in the Prison, but one who was 
nursing a woman much diseased, and to whom no reference whatever is made in his 
published account. In describing three young women, *' all convicted at the same 
time of a conspiracy," he may, possibly ^ among many cases, have substituted in his 
memory for one of them whom he did not see, some other prisoner, confined for some 
other crime, whom he did see ; but he has not the least doubt of having been guilty of 
the (American) enormity of detecting beauty in a pensive quadroon or mulatto girl, 
or of having seen exactly what he describes ; and he remembers the girl more par- 
ticularly described in this connexion, perfectly. Can Mr. Field really suppose that 
Mr. Dickens had any interest or purpose in misrepresenting the system, or that if 
he could be guilty of such unworthy conduct, or desire to do it anything but justice, 
he would have volunteered the narrative of a man's having, of his own choice, under- 
gone it for two years ? 

We will not notice the objection of Mr. Field (who strengthens the truth of Burns 
to nature, by the testimony of Mr. Pitt !) to the discussion of such a topic as the 
present in a work of **mere amusement ;" though we had thought we remembered 
in that book a word or two about slavery, which, although a very amusing, can 
scarcely be considered an unmitigatedly comic theme. We are quite content to 
believe, without seeking to make a convert of the Reverend Mr. Field, that no work 
need be one of ** mere amusement ; " and that some works to which he would apply 
that designation have done a little good in advancing principles to which, we hope, 
and will believe, for the credit of his Christian office, he is not indifferent. 
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cut off. I have seen my folly, and I hope they may see their folly ; but 
I shouldn't if I had not been in trouble. It is good for me that I have - 
been in trouble. Go to church, my sister, every Sunday, and don't 
give your mind to going to playhouses and theatres, for that is no 
good to you. There are a great many temptations." 

Observe ! John Styles, who has committed the felony, has been 
" living quite a careless life." That is his worst opinion of it, whereas 
his companions who did not commit the felony are "wretched 
companions." John saw his "folly," and sees their "wicked course." 
It is playhouses and theatres which many unfelonious people go to, 
that prey upon John's mind — not felony. John is shut up in that 
pulpit to lecture his companions and his sister, about the wickedness of 
the unfelonious world. Always supposing him to be sincere, is there no 
exaggeration of himself in this? Go to church where I can go, and 
don't go to theatres where I can't 1 Is there any tinge of the fox and 
the grapes in it ? Is this the kind of penitence that will wear outside ? 
Put the case that he had written, of his own mind, " My dear sister, I 
feel that I have disgraced you and all who should be dear to me, and if 
it please God that I live to be free, I will try hard to repair that, and 
to be a credit to you. My dear sister, when I committed this felony, 
I stole something — and these pining five months have not put it back — 
and I will work my fingers to the bone to make restitution, and oh ! my 
dear sister, seek out my late companions, and tell Tom Jones, that 
poor boy, who was younger and littler than me, that I am grieved I ever 
led him so wrong, and I am suffering for it now ! " Would that be 
better ? Would it be more like solid truth ? 

But no. This is not the pattern penitence. There would seem 
to be a pattern penitence, of a particular form, shape, limits, and 
dimensions, like the cells. While Mr. Field is correcting his proof- 
sheets for the press, another letter is brought to him, and in that letter 
too, that man, also a felon, speaks of his " past folly," and lectures his 
mother about labouring under " strong delusions of the devil." Does 
this overweening readiness to lecture other people, suggest the 
suspicion of any parrot-like imitation of Mr. Field, who lectures him, 
and any presumptuous confounding of their relative positions ? 

{To be concluded) 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

T MMORTAL soul ; ^^^^^^ 

-L Creator of those characters that live with us, though thou art dead. 

Creatures of the imagination that pass before us as we read. 

A mighty family, born in thy brain to charm us to the end. 

We bow before thy genius, and the knee we bend 
In homage to thy memory. 
Immortal soul ; 

Teacher of those lessons we all do well to learn. 

It does not matter what we read, or where we turn ; 

We find them in thy every work, look where we will : 

Love of humanity, charity, and pity, is thy motto still. 

Great is thy memory. Gwynne Thomas. 
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THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS* 

THIS is a book which should have a very wide appeal indeed. Its 
Dickensian interest is obvious from its title, but it is more than a 
mere item of Dickensiana. If the record of long lives nobly Hved in 
the service of others is ever worth reading and studying, then this Story 
of the ^^ Cheery die ^^ Grants should have well-nigh universal interest. 
Mr. Elliot has obtained much* invaluable information about the Grant 
family, and especially about the brothers William and Daniel. 

It cannot be said that he has marshalled his facts as well as might 
be wished', thus not giving quite so|j[connected a narrative as we think 
might have[|been evolved from the material, but that does not matter 
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very much. Suffice it to say that the 235 pages of this book tell a 
story which for deep human interest would be difficult to surpass. 
The last chapter contains the actual Dickensian interest. It is 
entitled "The Cheerybles — Ideal and Real," and shows in the 
most interesting way how accurately Dickens has portrayed the 
characteristics of the two brothers in Nicholas Nickieby, In his 
preface Mr. Elliot quotes from a correspondence which appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian some months ago, showing beyond much 
doubt that Dickens did meet the brothers during his visits to that 
city with Ainsworth between 1838 and 1840, but a comparison between 
the ideal and the real would seem to leave no room for doubt at all ; 
every physical characteristic and every little turn of speech of the 
brothers being reproduced in the novel with absolute accuracy, as 
Mr. Elliot shows convincingly in his last chapter. One can only 
marvel, as we all have marvelled often, at the accuracy of the novelist's 
observation in the smallest details. The book is dedicated to the 
Dickens Fellowship. 

* The Story of ihe '' Cheeryble" Grants. From the Spey to the Irwell. By the 
Rev. W. Hume Elliot, author of The Country and Church of the Cheeryble Brothers^ 
Manchester and London : Sherratt and Hughes. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND DICKENS 
AS MEN OF AFFAIRS 

By the Rer, W. A. C. CHEVALIER 

AUTHOR OF "dICKBNS AND CHRISTIANITY*' 
II 

MANY instances illustrate the practical turn of Dickens*s kindness 
and humanity, notably in the incident of the little child alleged 
to have been murdered by its mother ; of which the result was that 
by his persevering exertion, seconded by the humane help of the 
coroner, the verdict of himself and his fellow-jurymen charged her 
only with concealment of birth; which proved to be right. He* 
caused some extra care to be taken of her in the prison, and 
counsel to be retained for her defence when she was tried at the 
Old Bailey, and her sentence was lenient. " Whether it was the poor 
baby or its mother or the coffin, or my fellow-jurymen, or what not, I 
cannot say," he writes next morning, " but last night 1 had a violent 
attack of sickness, which not only prevented me from sleeping, but even 
from lying down." As a public benefactor in the exposure of abuses 
Dickens was eminently practical. He protested against the sentiment 
that a little learning is a " dangerous thing," and declared his preference 
for the very least of the little over none at all. He referred his audience 
at Manchester once to the " thousands of immortal creatures condemned 
without alternative or choice to tread, not what our great poet calls * the 
primrose path of dalliance,' but one of jagged flints and stones laid down 
by brutal ignorance"; and he contrasted this with the unspeakable 
consolation and blessing that a little light had shed on men of the lowest 
estate and most hopeless means, "watching the stars with Ferguson, 
walking the streets with Crabbe, following the plough with Burns and 
Bloomfield, whispering courage in the ears of many other workers I 
could name." 

In his advocacy of the Ragged Schools he wrote to Miss Burdett 
Coutts in the same spirit what he called a sledge-hammer account of 
them, taking pains to show her that religious mysteries and creeds 
would not be enough for such pupils, and telling her too that it was of 
immense importance that they should be washed. The humanity of 
Dickens was always practical, and found expression not only in words, 
but in good deeds ; witness for example his exertions on behalf of the 
unfortunate and unsuccessful not only in his own art, but also in 
others. When Elton, the actor, lost his life at sea it was mainly by 
Dickens's unremitting exertions, warmly taken up by Mr. Elton's own 
profession (the most generous in the world), that ample provision was 
made for the many children left unprovided for. 

It was the same in the case of Douglas Jerrold, who died leaving his 
unmarried daughter unprovided for. Dickens at once organized a 
series of theatrical performances and other entertainments (including a 
day and a night reading by himself), with a vigour and promptitude 
that resulted in such success that two thousand pounds was invested for 
his friend's daughter. As it regarded himself, however, we find that he 
would not allow the mercantile or business element to outweigh his 
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sense of honour or independence. And on one occasion he consults 
his friend Forster about returning a bank order for twenty pounds 
\rhich the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, at the meeting of which he 
had presided, sent him in payment of his expenses. Forster's opinion 
coincided with his own for sending the money back, and it was done. 

But in nothing did the " practicality " or business capacity of Dickens 
show itself more strongly than in stage management, in which he was 
an expert. And in this also Dickens was the parallel of Shakespeare. 
The very term of reproach applied to our great poet by his contemporary 
Greene, "Jo^^^'^'^^s Factotum," is a tribute to Shakespeare's industry 
and practical abiUty. From the beginning of his career he must have 
been in the widest and best sense a utility man, ready to do any work 
connected with the theatre and stage, and eminently successful in 
anything he undertook. 

Speaking of a certain performance of Every Man in his Humour^ in 
which Dickens played the principal part, Forster says: "But greatly as 
his acting contributed to the success of the night, this was nothing to 
the service he rendered as manager. He was the life and soul of the 
entire affair. I never seemed till then to have known his business 
capabilities. He took everything on himself, and did the whole of it 
without an effort. He was stage-director, very often stage- carpenter, 
scene-arranger, property-man, prompter, and bandmaster. Without 
offending any one, he kept every one in order. For all he had useful 
suggestions, and the dullest of clays under his potter's hand were.trans- 
formed into little bits of porcelain. He adjusted scenes, assisted 
carpenters, invented costumes, devised playbills, wrote out calls, and 
enforced as well as exhibited in his proper person everything of which 
he urged the necessity on others." 

Dickens never thought lightly of his work, whatever it might be, and 
that which occupied him was at the time paramount with him. It was 
his sense of the importance of what he had to do, and of the degree to 
which it concerned others that it should be done successfully, the high 
value which in general he set upon what he was striving to accomplish, 
that helped him to effect so much. It was no self-assertion, as it 
might have seemed to those who knew him not, but an earnestness of 
purpose and thoroughness of practice, without which he could not 
have mastered one-half of what he designed. 

Dickens was both a pioneer, and a prince that is princeps in sanitary 
reform. He boldly declared his beUef that neither education nor 
religion could do anything really useful in social improvement until the 
way had been paved for their ministrations by cleanliness and decency. 
He put the case of a miserable child drawn into one of those Ragged 
Schools out of the noisome places in which his life was passed, and he 
asked what a few hours' teaching could effect against the ever-renewed 
lesson of a whole existence. " But give him and his a glimpse of heaven 
through a little of its light and air; give them water, help them to be 
clean; lighten the heavy atmosphere in which their spirits flag, and 
which makes them the callous things they are ; take the body of the 
dead relative from the room where the living live with it, and where 
such loathsome familiarity deprives death itself of awe ; and then and 
not before will they be brought willingly to hear of Him Whose thoughts 
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were so much with the wretched, and Who had compassion for all 
human sorrow." There is practical wisdom in all this, and that great 
reforms in all these particulars have since taken place is mainly due to 
Dickens. It was in like manner that he approached the temperance 
question — no man advocated temperance with greater earnestness— but 
he made important reservations. Not believing drunkenness to be a 
vice inborn, or peculiar to the poor man more than to others, he 
would not agree that the existence of the gin shop was the beginning 
and end of it. He believed that many operative causes had to do with 
making it so, and his objection to the temperance agitation was that 
these were left out of account altogether. He thought the gin shop 
not fairly to be rendered the exclusive object of attack, until the 
temptations that led the classes that made it their resort to it should 
have been dealt with. Among these he counted the foul smells, 
disgusting surroundings, bad workshops, scarcity of light, air, and water ; 
in short, the absence of all easy means of health and decency, which 
produced the mental weariness and languor that craved for relief by 
stimulant. This was the philosophy of Dickens, and it was eminently 
practical, proving in this as in other things that although a literary man 
he was also a man of affairs. 

The fact is, Dickens was not what is called "bookish." For so 
remarkable and successful a writer he carried, as Forster remarks, very 
little of authorship into his ordinary social intercourse. Powerful as 
was the sway of his writings over him, at all times, it expressed itself 
in other ways. His talk was unaffected and natural, and never bookish 
in any degree. 

How the parallel with Shakespeare is established in this respect. To 
Shakespeare all aspects of life, even the humblest, had points of contact 
with his own. He could talk simply and naturally without a touch of 
patronage or condescension to a hodman on his ladder, a costermonger 
at his stall, the tailor on his board, the cobbler in his combe, the hen- 
wife in her poultry yard, the ploughman in his furrow, or the low-born 
mechanic at the wayside country inn. As in his dramatic world he 
embraces the widest variety of human experience, so in his personal 
character he may be said to have combined the widest range of quali- 
ties, including some apparently the most opposed. He was a vigilant 
and acute man of business, of great executive ability, with a power of 
looking into affairs which included a mastery of legal details. But 
with all his worldly prudence and foresight, he was at the same time 
the most generous and affectionate of men, honoured and beloved 
by all who knew him, with the irresistible charm that belongs to 
simplicity and directness of character, combined with thoughtful 
sympathy for others and real kindness of heart. 

Let me conclude with John Forster's testimony to the personal 
character of Dickens, which seems exactly to coincide with the fore- 
going characteristics of Shakespeare. Speaking of the rare charm of 
his letters in which Dickens revealed so much of himself, Forster says : 
"Of the personal character at the same time self-pourtrayed, others 
whose emotions it less vividly awakens will judge more calmly and 
clearly than myself. Yet to myself only can it be known how small 
were the services of friendship that sufficed to rouse all the sensibilities 
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of this beautiful and noble nature. Throughout our lifelong intercourse 
it was the same. His keenness of discrimination failed him never 
excepting here, when it was lost in the limitless extent of his apprecia- 
tion of all kindly things ; and never did he receive what was meant for 
a benefit that he was not eager to return it a hundredfold. No man 
more truly generous ever lived." 




KIT IS SEARCHED 

A hitherto unpublished illustration to The Old Curiosity Shop by " Phiz," from the 
" National Edition " of Dickens's Works 



I have been deeply interested myself in tracing these parallel lines in 
the lives and characters of our great poet and our great novelist. I hope 
I have made it clear that these parallels are striking and interesting, 
and that they show how nature as well as history repeats herself; how 
two great masters of thought and fancy separated by many generations 
of time have almost the same aptitude in business affairs, as well as the 
same noble nature and a kindred genius in their respective spheres of 
literary and artistic work. 

{The enti) 
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BOZ AND HIS PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
II 

RICHARD BSNTLEY AND HIS "MISCELLANY'' 
CHAPTER II 

IN the March number, 1838, appeared a humorous proclamation, as 
from a royal personage, announcing the present appearance of 
Nickleby^ to be published not by Bentley, but by Chapman & Hall, 
who had just issued the completed Pickwick in volume form. It was 
to appear on 30 March; so this wonderful young man must have 
had on his hands and in his brain at the same time all these works : 
conclusion of Pickwick^ conclusion of Oliver Twisty Grlmaldl, Barnaby 
Pudge ^ Nickleby^ the revised Sketches by Boz, and the magazine editing, 
with occasional papers ; all of which seemed to appeal to the public 
too- much and too often. After finding him thus burdened and his 
future so heavily mortgaged, we are almost startled to find among the 
advertisements of the magazine an announcement of yet further w^ork. 
We read as actually being " in the press " : " New work by Boz in three 
volumes, post octavo : A new work of fiction by Charles Dickens^ Esq. 
{Boz\ author of the Pickwick Papers^ etc.'* Now not a line of this 
book could have been wTitten, and yet it was announced as complete 
and as being printed. The truth was, Boz was so accustomed to the 
" part " system that he could not write off three volumes in bulk. In 
the second number, however, is the announcement : " New work by Boz. 
In three volumes post octavo, a new work of fiction.^* And by this time 
Oliver Tivist had commenced. But in the fourth number we reach 
a positive statement in this important notice: ^^ New work by Boz 
in three volumes post octavo. Barnaby Rtidge^ A story of the riots 
of 1780, by Charles Dickens^ Esq.^ Boz.^^ 

Three stories going on together ! And it is clear that he really 
intended completing this new venture off-hand. But it is equally 
clear that so shrewd a publisher as Bentley would not dream of having 
four works by Boz before the public at the same moment. As the 
sequel proved, this announcement was intended to secure the energetic 
author to himself beyond the possibility of retreat. It was also a 
" warning off*' to other publishers, thus showing how deeply Boz was 
engaged to him. Could it be that Boz had already written a large 
portion of Barnaby Pudge^ it being "in the press," feeling that he 
could easily complete it, and had laid it aside ? I doubt if he would 
have consented to publishing such a fiction as that it was "in the 
press " when it was not. He was too honest for that. But there is 
another element which has not hitherto been noticed, and which 
further complicates the matter. About the time of the second number 
of Pickwick we find him writing to Macrone, on Monday, 8 May, 1 836 : 
" My dear Macrone, I shall have great pleasure in accepting from you 
the sum of ;^2oo for the first edition of a work of fiction (in three 
volumes of, Che usual type) to be written by me, and to be entitled 
Gabriel Xarden^ the Locksmith of London^ of which not more than 
1,000 copies are to be printed. I shall agree to your printing an 
extra /number of copies, if it should appear desirable, on condition 
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that the profits thereon, all expenses being divided between us. I also 
understand that the before mentioned ;^2oo are to be paid by you on 
delivery of the entire manuscript on or before the 30th day of November 
next, or as soon after as 1 can possibly complete it — by your acceptances 
at such dates as may be agreeable to both of us. Very faithfully 
yours, Charles Dickens." And Macrone proceeded to advertise his 
Dolly Varden repeatedly, and this rather supports the theory that the 
book in part had been written, for the " locksmith " and " Dolly " are 
subsidiary characters, and figure at the opening. It is clear, however, 
that the omnivorous Bentley secured the tempting morsel for himself. 

On 7 November, 1838, three months before its conclusion, Oliver ^2& 
issued in three volumes, " neatly bound," with twenty-four illustrations 
by Cruikshank. To prevent disappointment, customers were advised 
to give their orders immediately. And so they did, for a second edition 
was called for in a couple of months. On its completion in the 
magazine, Bentley added, " Mr. Dickens will commence a new story 
to be entitled Barnaby Rudge^ to be illustrated in a similar manner by 
the rare pencil of George Cruikshank." 

In the " Answers to Correspondents " we find a gaiety of tone and a 
good nature that were characteristic of the young editor. '* We should 
have been happy to have availed ourselves of Vaslyn's paper but for its 
most disagreeable conclusion." In a later number however, he accepts 
Vaslyn. One paper is " too slight," another is " founded on too old a 
story." He " begs to thank M.E.M.T. and to inform him that no 
portion of their magazine is devoted to criticism on books." To another 
he says, " We are sorry to say the bet is lost." " Aleqius was declined 
last month." " We cannot make ourselves a party to the unfair assump- 
tion of a popular author's name." " We cannot encourage trading on 
another author's idea." 

"To our Clapham Common and City correspondent, with the un- 
intelligible signature, we beg to say that it is not our present intention, 
as the arrangements we have already made do not admit of our doing 
so." " We have received a paper with no other signature than Thursday 
night, which we are wholly unable to understand. It lies at the 
publisher's." " We are compelled to reject many papers on account of 
their enormous length, as we cannot begin any fresh series of chapters 
just now. Will our correspondents take the hint and save themselves 
and us an infinity of trouble." ** A letter was sent by post, directed 
as requested, which has never been returned to the office, and it is 
presumed must have been delivered. We shall be happy to repeat its 
contents, either personally or in writing." 

In his next number he was a little facetious : " The person who 
addressed to the publisher a manuscript entitled * The first night of a 
New Play,' with a request that it would receive a few touches from the 
inimitable Boz, is an impostor ; * Sir Thomas Softy,' in Foote's comedy 
of The Patron (with which he is very well acquainted), is nothing to 
him. We decline to return the paper, which we intend to preserve as 
a literary curiosity; and if we are troubled with any further corre- 
spondence or communication of any kind, from the person in question, 
or any one on his behalf, we shall at once publish his name and address 
with a few explanatory remarks which he had best avoid." 
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This is truly characteristic of this high-spirited and genial young 
editor. The boldness and even boisterousness of his declaration, with 
his firm attitude, shows that he meant not to be trifled with. He was 
determined, we can see, to frighten off the fellow and to expose him if 
there were need. One likes the reference to Foote's play, " with which 
he is very well acquainted." It was no common piece, and shows 
how well-read he was. It will be noted that here appears for the first 
time the title which he was later so fond of, burlesquely applying to 
himself, ** the inimitable Boz." Thus his schoolmaster was anticipated. 

" Jim Crow is a public nuisance, and we decline the honour of being 
his biographers." " Many other papers have been received. We beg 
to remind our more pressing correspondents that we have very many 
communications besides theirs, and that if we were to return their 
papers within the very short space of time some of them specify we 
should be under the necessity of returning them unread." 

Here was a business-like young editor who knew his own mind, and 
said what he had to say in the shortest and simplest form. We can 
almost hear him speaking. He is almost verging, too, on something 
smart or lively, and can with difficulty restrain his lively humour. One 
contribution was an ode to Mrs. Samuel Weller, which was declined. 
But he accepted "one communication from our friend Snodgrass." 
"The gentleman who complains of his *Jim Crow affair' having 
received no notice from the editor would have saved himself some 
trouble, and deprived us of an autograph, if he had consulted the 
notices to correspondents before he wrote." 

There is a touch of irony in the following: "The correspondent 
who was so obliging as to forward a paper about Geese from a consider- 
able distance in the country, without paying the postage, is informed 
that it has been referred to the Comptroller General of the Post Office." 

The editor also evidently delighted in giving the names of certain 
grotesque contributions which he was compelled to decline — such as : 
" It was my lot to be hatched a Sparrow," " Toasted Cheese," " Rhymes 
to a Chimney." This refers to Oliver Twist-. "We are utterly at a 
loss to understand on what ground of justice or common sense 
* Constant Subscriber ' prefers his complaint. He has the story in the 
same portions and at the same intervals, as he always has had it — and 
has it moreover down to the very last word. He is the most unreason- 
able subscriber we have ever had the honour to hear from." Yet his 
story certainly had been interrupted twice. 

The drudgery of all this work must have been painful. Boz evidently 
went through all the contributions with unflagging industry. He 
wrote courteously to each writer, giving him a special answer. It was 
really astonishing. Thus : " We regret that we are unable to avail our- 
selves of the communication of * The Dreamer ' ; neither can we spare 
room for the short poem kindly transmitted by A. E. Our engage- 
ments will not allow of our accepting W. G. M.'s offers. A friend of 
ours at some Priory addressed a letter to us some time ago which we 
have mislaid and should be happy to answer. Will he write again ? " 
What courtesy and indulgence ! It is clear that he distinguished in his 
rejections some papers that he appreciated but were not suited for his 
purpose; others not worth considering were "left at the publisher's" 
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without comment. He was constrained to reject "something about 
Napoleon, which passeth our feeble powers of comprehension." And 
this was encouraging and kindly : " Our friend who has so persever- 
ingly and good-humouredly tried once more has not tried his hand at 
precisely the sort of thing we require. We beg him to try again by all 
means." 

Boz's last edited part was February, 1839. It is curious that while he 
was thus editing his publisher issued a work by Sir N. Wraxall under 
the title of Posthumous Memoirs of Sir N. W,^ an odd suggestion of 
the famous Pickwick Club Memoirs, which were also posthumous. 

It must be said that, on the whole, this editing of Boz was a 
wonderful piece of work for so young and inexperienced a writer. He 
showed great tact and steered clear of all complications. The pages 
are, on the whole, bright and varied. They are, of course, lit up 
always by Cruikshank's showy plates, and his own buoyant work. At 
times, however, he admitted some rather ponderous disquisitions — 
probably under pressure from his chief. The correspondence, as I 
have shown, was most conscientiously and laboriously done, the 
drudgery enormous. But to give him the fullest credit we must repeat 
what other burdens were on his shoulders : i. Last half of Pickwick^ 
month by month. 2. Oliver Twisty month by month. 3. Grimaldi^ 
the writing and editing. 4. Contributions, perhaps equal to a small 
volume. 5. Writing the first numbers of Nickleby. 6. Laying out 
Barnaby Pudge. 7. Various dramas. 8. Young Couples^ etc. The 
brain reels as we think of all this. 

The third article in this series will be devoted to Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. 



THE PROTOTYPE OF POLLY TOODLE 
THE GOOD NURSE IN ♦*DOMBEY AND SON** 

By ARTHUR HUMPHREYS 

THE portrait here given is that of the late Mrs. Hayes, of Man- 
chester, who died in November, 1905, at the age of ninety years. 
Her maiden name was Littlefair. In her early days she entered the 
service of Mrs. Henry Burnett (Charles 
Dickens's sister Fanny), and took 
charge of little Harry Burnett, the 
original of "Paul Dombey." Mrs. 
Hayes, during her connexion with the 
Burnett family, frequently came under 
the notice of Charles Dickens, who 
took great interest in her, and fre- 
quently told her he had used her for 
a character in more than one of his 
books. He particularly impressed 
upon her the importance of taking 
especial care of his invalid nephew, 
and wrote several letters to her, which, 

unfortunately, she destroyed a few the late mrs. hayes 

months before her death. The origmai of PoUy Toodic 
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THE NATIONAL DICKENS LIBRARY 

By B. W. MATZ 

''PHE scheme for establishing in London a library exclusively devoted 
J- to Dickens and the multifarious literature that has accumulated 
round his name and fame, and promoted some time since by the 
Dickens Fellowship, has now been publicly taken up by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, m.p., in his well-known JVeek/y, with every prospect of its 
being immediately realized. The scheme has been outlined in our 
pages on more than one occasion, but for the benefit of those who are 
not well acquainted with its details I will briefly restate the facts. 

It has long been a cherished idea of some ardent Dickensians that a 
library memorial to Dickens in London, on similar lines to that existing 
in Stratford-on-Avon to the memory of Shakespeare, would some day 
be brought about, and when it was known that the late Mr. F. G. 
Kitton's collection of Dickensiana would eventually find its way either 
to the auction rooms or to America, it occurred to the Council of the 
Fellowship that to secure it would be the first step towards this consum- 
mation. On appealing to Mrs. Kitton on the matter, she very willingly 
placed the disposal of the collection in the hands of the Council, who 
immediately appealed in these pages for subscriptions towards acquiring 
it. Before doing so, however, they set to work to find a suitable home 
for it, and were fortunate in obtaining permission of the authorities of 
the Guildhall Library to house it there. Subscriptions came in fairly 
well, but it soon became apparent that a wider field than that in which 
TAe Dickensian circulated was desirable, and in receiving the support 
and valuable help of T, F,^s Weekly the larger public desired is avail- 
able. 

The sum required is ^£300, with which amount the Kitton Collection 
will be bought, and will form the nucleus for the National Dickens 
Library. When this is duly established at the Guildhall, it will be the 
Council's work to make it worthy of the name it bears, and little doubt 
can be experienced that by legacies aod presentations from publishers 
and collectors it will rapidly grow to what will be a fitting memorial to 
England's national novelist. 

I appeal therefore to all lovers of Dickens to help to bring this 
about by forwarding subscriptions to any amount, however small. The 
Fellowship itself had over five thousand members last year, and one shil- 
ling from each of them alone would make the scheme an actuality. But 
there are thousands of admirers of the novelist besides, and with the 
aid of 7! P,^s Weekly there should be no difficulty or obstacle in 
the path. The Fellowship, however, should contribute the largest pro- 
portion, and I trust this appeal for substantial assistance will not be made 
in vain. 

I should say that the scheme has met with the general approval of 
the Press throughout the country as one of really national importance. 

When established, the Library will be held in trust for the nation by 
the Council of the Dickens Fellowship. 

The amount received to date is about ;£8o, and all future sums 
will be acknowledged in our pages as well as in 71 P,'s Weekly, 
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MR^ JOHN HARE ON. DICKENS 

THE annual dinner of the Boz Club, which is composed of admirers 
of Dickens, in the range of art, literature, and science, took place 
on lo February, at Princes', Piccadilly, Mr. John Hare in the chair. 
The company included nine relatives of Dickens, namely, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Dickens, Miss Mary Dickens, Mrs. Perugini, Miss Hogarth, Miss 
Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, Mr. Edmund Dickens, and Mr. 
H. C. Dickens. There were also present Lord James of Hereford 
(President of the Club), Lord Hothfield, Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir Luke 
Fildes, R.A., Mrs. Hare, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Alexander, and Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Stone, r.a. 

The Chairman, in asking the company to drink to the memory of 
Charles Dickens, said that Dickens if he had chosen to adopt the stage 
as his calling would prob- 
ably have been the great- 
est actor of his time. 
None who had the good 
fortune to see the plays 
in which he acted could 
forget his power and mas- 
tery of stage technique. 
None who could remem- 
ber his readings could for- 
get his vivid and life-like 
characterization. Comedy 
and tragedy, humour and 
pathos, each came readily 
within his means. By 
his mastery of the actor's 
art, terror, tears, and laugh- 
ter were compelled at his 
command. Who could 
forget his reading of 
Oliver Twist 1 Not until 
the advent of Irving had 
he (Mr. Hare) seen an 
audience so moved, so 
spellbound, so enthralled. 
As it was certain that the 
stage lost a great actor, 
it was almost equally 
certain that it had lost a professor william miles, f.r.l.s. 

great playwright, for the Sce page 60 

hand that penned A Tale of Two Cities and Oliver Twist could, had the 
mind that directed it so willed, have produced dramas of equal power 
and beauty. The toast having been silently honoured, Lord James 
of Hereford briefly spoke in appreciation of the work and character 
of Dickens. Mr. Francesco Berger gave reminiscences, and Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens proposed the toast of the Chairman. 
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ASPIRE I* 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

ASPIRE ! whatever fate befall, 
Be it praise or blame — 
Aspire ! even when deprived of all — 
It is thy nature's aim. 
The seed beneath the frozen earth, 
When winter checks the fresh green birth, 
Still yearningly aspires, 
With ripening desires. 
And, in its season, it will shoot 
Up into the perfect fruit ; 
But had it not lain low, 
It ne'er had learn 'd to grow. 

Aspire ! for in thyself alone 

That power belongs of right ; 
Within thyself that seed is sown, 

Which strives to reach the light ; 
All pride of rank, all pomp of place, 
All pinnacles that point in space, 
But show thee, to the spheres. 
No greater than thy peers ; 
But if thy spirit doth aspire. 
Thou risest ever higher — higher — 
Towards that consummate end. 
When Heavenward we tend. 



GREAT GENIUS WITHOUT INTELLECT! 

By JOHN DAVIDSON 

THE human race tends more and more to become a net product, 
so that genius, which is the gross sum of the whole nature, not a 
net sum of intellectual powers only, becomes rarer and rarer in civilized 
nations. Intellect often goes along with genius ; but sometimes genius 
has almost no intellect at all. The outstanding instance of great 
genius without intellect is Charles Dickens. Dickens had the greatest 
literary gift of any English writer. Although the rapid development 
of Keats's poetic genius was very remarkable, it was not comparable 
to the sheer gift of the boy who wrote the Fickivick Papers. But the 
mind of this prodigious genius never went deeper than the common- 
places of an after-dinner speech; and his amazing gift of expression 
found its truest form in the purely decorative work of his gargoyles 
and grotesques — Mrs. Gamp, Dick Swiveller, Micawber, and a score 
more, the whole list led off by his first great and unsurpassed creation, 
the elder Weller— not Sam, who is faked and artificial, but the elder 
Weller, Tony, as he signed himself, worthy to hob-nob upon a tem- 
porary footing with Falstafif himself. Genius is a thing brute^ not a 
thing net. It is the same as instinct. Dickens wrote the Fickivick 
Papers precisely as the bee builds its hexagonal cells, as Titus Gates 
(genius as criminal) invented his Popish plot, and as Ludwig of Bavaria 
exhausted his country's funds to build his gorgeous palaces. 

* Identified and reprinted from Household Words ^ 25 Jan., 1851, for the first time, 
t From an article on ** Urban Snow" in the Glasgow Herald, 5 January, 1907. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



The ninety-fifth anniversary of Dickens's birthday was celebrated by the 
Dickens Fellowship in London at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Square, 
London E.G., on 8 February. The hall was full of members and friends. 

The President, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., occupied the chair, 
and delivered his annual presidential address, in the course of which he 
traversed the good work the Fellowship and all its branches had done during 
the past year, and alluded to some of the schemes each and all had in view 
for the future. Notable among these were the establishment of the National 
Dickens Library at the Guildhall, which was so near realization, and the pro- 
posed Gonvalescent Home, which, he regretted, had proved too large a scheme 
for them. He announced that the Gouncil had decided to abandon that 
scheme, and, if the subscribers approved, to place the £200 in hand towards 
a fund to establish a Dickens Fellowship cot in the Home for Grippled 
Ghildren, for which the Lord Mayor of London was appealing for funds. 
Mr. Dickens appealed in the name of his father for the whole of the 
Fellowship's help in this matter, and expressed a personal hope that 
sufficient support would be forthcoming to make the scheme possible. 
Mr. Dickens alluded to the severance of the Portsmouth Branch from the 
Fellowship, and expressed great regret regarding it. 

During the evening Ganon Benham, Mr. Snowden Ward, and the Hon. 
Secretary addressed the meeting, whilst some very notable recitals were 
given by Messrs. Ernest Wellbeloved, Albert Bangert, Walter F. James, 
Paul Mardol, and Miss Barbara Allison. 

Tickets for the "dance social," to be held at St. Bride's Institute, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, E.G., on 25 April, are now ready. Early application 
Needlework should be made for them at head-quarters. Members' tickets 
and are 2s. each ; non-members', 2s. 6d. The cost will include 

Charitable refreshments. Dancing will commence at 7.30. Evening dress 
^^^^- optional. 

A tea and entertainment for some of our poor folk at South Tottenham 
is in course of preparation. The date — as soon after Easter as possible — 
will be announced in our next issue. Miss Miniken will be glad to hear 
from those members — ladies or gentlemen — willing to assist in serving 
or entertaining the guests on this occasion. 

The old folks* dinner, annually provided by the Branch, took place on 
8 February at the Shrubbery Road School, Lewisham. The organizers 
Blackheath, welcomed about 1 50 aged residents, who were liberally regaled 
Lee, and with typical English fare, served hot. How much the aged 

Lewisham. guests appreciated the kindness of their hosts was evident from 
the outset until the conclusion of the entertainment. The visitors con- 
tributed a venerable little crowd. Many of them have attained a great age, 
but despite this they cheerfully left their humble homes and braved a cold 
north-easter, in order to participate in the good things provided. The 
committee, of which Mr. J. E. Palmer is the hon. secretary, were most 
soHcitous for the comfort of all their aged guests. 

At the January meeting Mr. J. W. T. Ley read a very interesting and 
thoughtful paper entitled "A Believer's Heresies," in which he dealt with 
those persons who were always anxious to find fault with, and disapproved of 
Dickens and his works from various standpoints for no real tangible reason. 
He himself was no blind idol worshipper, but he would give place to no one 
in his love for the novelist and his books. He did not, however, close his 
eyes to those characteristics in them which were far from perfect ; and he 
proceeded to cite some of them. The secret of Dickens's success was that 
noble lesson nobly taught which every book of his contained, " Love thy 
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neighbour as thyself," and that was why his memory was blessed to-day. 
Mr. J. E. Palmer occupied the chair. 

The attraction of the February meeting was a wonderfully lucid analytical 
study of Edwin Drood by Mr. Willoughby Matchett, who prefaced his 
paper with his views upon the conclusions arrived at recently by Messrs. 
Cuming Walters, Andrew Lang, and William Archer. He then presented 
a remarkably well written and reasoned theory showing that Dickens's 
object in writing the book was not so much to mystify his readers over 
a murder as to give a psychological study of a murderer. It need not 
be said that the lecturer had no doubt as to the death of Drood. Mr. 
Matchett suggested no probable solution to the mystery, but made out an 
excellent case for Bazzard as Datchery. He also dealt with the cover to the 
book from a symbolic point of view. Mr. B. W. Matz occupied the chair 
and spoke to the subject briefly. 

An enjoyable and successful function was the " birthday celebration '' held 
by the Branch at Steine House. There was a large attendance of members 
Brighton. ^"^ friends. An interesting programme, including recitations 
from Barnaby Rudge and a selection from A Tale of Two 
Cities by Miss Russell Davies ; a reading from The Old Curiosity Shop by 
Mr. W. F. Fowler ; a recitation of how Susan Nipper speaks her mind, from 
Dombey and Son^ by Miss Alice Halsey ; " The Cherub's reception after the 
Wedding," from Our Mutual Friend^ recited by Miss Goring ; " Kit's 
Outing," from The Old Curiosity Shop, by Miss Julia Smith ; and a poem, 
"The Children," by Mr. Inker. Mr. Henry Bristow presided. 
In the lecture hall, Brixton Independent Church, on 28 January, the evening 
was devoted to a two hours' recital oiDovibey and Son^^w^n in two sections, by 
Brixton. ^^' ^' ^^^^s, F.R.s.L. The recital comprised a general outline 

of this well-known book, introducing the principal characters 
and main incidents of the tale — humorous and pathetic. The stories 
of Little Paul and Florence and Walter Gay, the strained relations between 
Mr. Dombey and Edith, with incidental personations of Major Bagstock, 
Susan Nipper, Mrs. Pipchin, and Mr. Toots — these all were happily illus- 
trated in dramatic and masterly style, and commanded the interested 
attention of a crowded and appreciative audience. The President, Mr. 
W. Davenport, was in the chair. 

At usual place of meeting, on 11 February, a lecture, illustrated by 
lantern, was given by Mr. R. Allbut, on "Kentish Dickens-land." The 
several localities of Kent associated with the works and life of Dickens 
came under review, including the various interests — personal and imagina- 
tive, of fact and fiction — connected with the county in which the earlier and 
latest years of the great novelist were spent. Greenwich, Gravesend, 
Chalk, Cobham, Rochester, Gadshill, Cooling, Cob-tree, Chatham^ Canter- 
bury, and Dover afforded the lecturer ample material for an hour's chat 
thereto appertaining. The photographic illustrations, kindly lent by 
Mr. Walter Dexter, greatly enhanced the interest of the occasion. Addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. Skeen and Marriott apropos to the subject of the 
evening. 

A VERY successful "members' night" was held on Thursday, 14 February, a 
large number of members taking part in the proceedings, which included 
Forest Gate recitations, readings, and vocal and instrumental music. Among 
the items, which were too numerous to mention in detail, were 
a recital of "The Poor Schoolmaster " by Miss Niedermann ; a paper on 
" Dickens's Schoolmistresses " by the Hon. Secretary ; a reading from The 
Old Curiosity Shop, "The Visit to Astley's," by Niss Nellie Sayers ; and 
songs, etc., were rendered by Miss Dickinson, Miss Fryett, Miss Cully, 
Madame Lena Michelbacher, Mr. Cohen, and Mr Graham. The chair was 
ably filled by Mr. Mason. During the evening the question of giving a poor 
children's outing was put forward, and will be decided at the March 
meeting. 
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The meeting of the Branch held at the Queen's Hotel on 24 January was 
in aid of the Ore Penny Dinner Fund. Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., presided. 
Mr. Clarke gave some inimitable sketches from Dickens, doing 
St^lieonard^ justice to the humour of Dick Swiveller and the Single Gentle- 
'' man, Trotty Veck and Meg, Betsey Trotwood, Mr. Pickwick's 
mistake at Ipswich, Old Fezziwig's dance, Sam's valentine, and to the 
pathos of Caleb Plummer. Mr. W. Scotcher, jun., gave some clever im- 
personations, Grandfather Smallweed and Sydney Carton being the most 
striking. The rest of the programme comprised some excellent vocal and 
instrumental items by members. We understand that the Branch is looking 
forward to a visit from Mr. G. K. Chesterton in March. 

At their meeting on 1 1 January the members had a special treat. Those 
popular exponents of characters from the works of the great novelist, 
Hull. ^^' ^^^ ^^^- ^* ^^' Lucas, snatched a few moments between 

their performances at the Hull Palace Theatre, and, at the 
request of the Fellowship, entertained the members with several scenes 
from Dickens's works. The Cobden Hall was, of course, packed, and Mr. 
Mortimer Petty had just time to wish the Fellowship a Happy New Year 
when Mr. and Mrs. Lucas arrived. Two scenes were given from Martin 
Chuzzlewit and one from The Old Curiosity Shop, the reciters making their 
characters live before the audience. They had been kind enough to bring 
their stage costumes, which enhanced the fidelity of the representations. 
Mr. Lucas and his wife were enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Lucas, in 
returning thanks for their reception, observed that he and his wife had 
recently returned from South Africa, where they had met with much appre- 
ciation, especially in Cape Town and Johannesburg. 

The paper for the evening was given by Mr. J. R. Boyle, who brought his 
wide literary knowledge to bear on the subject of Mr. G. K. Chesterton's 
Dickens. Mr. Boyle subjected the author to a scathing criticism, remarking 
that the title ought to have been " G. K. C. on Things in General." He read 
passages from the book for the purpose of criticism. 

On 10 January the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frank Kidson, read a paper, " Boz 
the Inimitable." Mr. Kidson did not follow the usual line of praise, but 
Leeds showed the extraordinary quality Dickens possessed over other 

authors in his method of writing, and emphasizing the points 
he wished to enforce. He defended the great author from the clap-trap cry 
"Dickens was a bad stylist." 24 January was a *' miscellany night." On 
7 February a grand birthday celebration was held at the Conservative 
Club. This took the form of a whist drive and dance, at which about ninety 
were present. The annual poor children's treat will be held some time in 
March. 

An enjoyable gathering was held in the Common Hall, Hackins Hey, on 23 
January. The chair was taken by Mr. J. Marriott. This being a "members' 
Liverpool night," all the programme was contributed by themselves. Mr. 
Weir had written an interesting and racy paper on "Was 
Charles Dickens uneducated?" deprecating, of course, any such idea, and 
this was read in its writer's absence through illness by Mr. J. R. Ramsden. 
After some discussion, in which the paper was highly commended, three 
debates were successfully conducted, viz. ** Dickens as a character-painter or 
scene-painter, in which did he excel?" by Miss Ada Lloyd and Mr. J. 
Wallace, jun., the lady being an easy winner. " Could Dickens depict a 
gentleman ?" Affirmative, Mr. H. Aiierbach ; negative, Mr. J. H. Baylis, M.A. 
— the affirmative winning by a small majority. " Had Dickens a true sense 
of humour?" Affirmative, Mr. Macfarland ; negative, Mr. Willett— the voting 
resulting in a triumphant victory for the affirmative. In addition to the leaders, 
the following members joined in the discussions : Mrs. Bell, and Messrs. 
Formby, Tessimond, Rowland, Beckett, and Ramsden. 
On 24 January a whist drive and dance took place, and eight prizes 
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were presented to those most successful in the former. During the evening 
a presentation was made to Mrs. Bell, the energetic Treasurer of the Branch 
who has done so much towards making the Branch the success it is, in the 
shape of a dainty jewel box. Mr. Williams, the steward of these functions, 
was also the recipient of a suitable present. 

The Manchester Branch celebrated the ninety-fifth anniversary of Dickens's 
birth by a social gathering on 8 February. There was a very large 
^ . attendance of members and friends. In the absence of Sir 

Manchester. ^ ^ g^jj^^ (President), the chair was occupied by Mr. Albert 
Nicholson. The Dickens recitations included "The Tetterby family," by 
Mrs. Laurence Clay, and " Wegg and Boffin," by Mr. J. W. Smith. Mr. 
H. P. Rusden gave some fine impersonations of Dickens characters, and 
the . musical part of the programme was furnished by Mrs. Granville 
Humphreys, Mr. F. S. Berlyn, and Mr. Ben Tinker. Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters delivered the *' birthday" address, his subject being "Dickens and 
John Bull." An interesting exhibition of Dickensiana was aiTanged by 
Messrs. Bagot, Collings, and Holden. 

At the meeting on 7 January Mr. William Davis, from Bendigo, delivered a 
splendid lecture on " Dickens," interspersed with recitals from T/te Cricket 
Melb ^'^ ^^^ Hearthy Chrisitnas Carols and " Pecksniff at Todgers'," 

o"">«- "Death of the Chancery Prisoner," "Sydney Carton," "Mr. 
Winkle's Misadventures." Mr. Davis has for forty years been a student and 
lover of Dickens, whom he places first in the realm of fiction. Although 
his selections are so well known, Mr. Davis, by his masterly rendering, 
invested them with a new and living charm and power, and demonstrated 
the possession of marked elocutionary ability. 

The Philadelphia Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was permanently 
organized on the ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens. 
The meeting was held at the St. James' Hotel, a fine parlour 
U.s^A?^ having been placed at the disposal of the organization by Mr. 
E.G. Miller, the proprietor of the hotel. When the roll was 
called eighty- five enthusiasts signified their intention to become members. 
Dues have been fixed at $2 per year. The following were elected officers : — 
John C. Eckel, president ; Dr. Henry Leflfmann, first vice-president ; John 
Thomson, second vice-president ; Henry L. Childs, third vice-president ; 
Dr. B. F. Baer, jun., corresponding secretary ; W. I. Rutter, jun., treasurer. 
Executive committee : W. H. Hart, Miss Curtis Wager-Smith, Charles 
Sessler, Mrs. S. C. Barnes, and Felix N. Gerson. 

Mrs. M. B. Coombs read "Mrs. Hunter's Breakfast" ixova Pickwick Papers. 

At the preliminary meeting of Wednesday, 23 January, there were about 
fifty present. John C. Eckel explained the purposes of the Fellowship, and 
Miss M. C. O'Neill, secretary of the Chester (Pa.) Branch, made an address 
which was warmly received. A committee on permanent organization was 
named, which consisted of the following : W. H. Hart, Dr. B. F. Baer, jun., 
Charles Sessler, Louis Jackson, W. L Rutter, jun., and John C. Eckel. 

Mr. Frank Speaight will undoubtedly give a reading to the Fellowship 
about the second Wednesday in April. 

On 24 January, at the Cutlers' Hall, Mr. G. W. Parker read a paper dealing 
with the recent discussion on The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Mr. J. W. Lee 
Sheffield contributed a most interesting and instructive address on 

" Charles Dickens, his life and work." Mrs. Wingfield recited 
"Hiawatha's Childhood"; and Miss Roberts, "Cremona," by Sir Conan 
Doyle. Mr. Archer Waite treated the audience to a bit of broad Yorkshire 
dialect in a humorous recital entitled " Noah." 

On 4 February the Branch gave a tea to five hundred poor children 
of the town, who made skilful havoc of the pork pies, buns, bread and 
butter, cakes, jam tarts, and other good things provided for them. After 
tea a magic-lantern entertainment was given by Mr. Hill, of the Church 
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Army. All arrangements were in the hands of Miss Rhodes, the Treasurer, 
and reflected great credit upon her and those members who rendered her 
assistance. 

The birthday celebration took place on 7 February. The Branch was 
founded in 1904, and has made very rapid strides, having become one of the 
most successful and popular literary societies in the town. This is largely 
attributed by members to the careful management and excellent organization 
of Mr. T. W. Padmore, the Secretary. His services were recognized by 
a presentation to him at this meeting. The evening's proceedings took the 
form of a concert, held at the Cutlers' Hall. Mr. R.. W. Dodsworth, 
President, occupied the chair, and there was a crowded attendance. The 
presentation consisted of a handsome gold watch, which bore a suitable 
mscription. 

In making the presentation, the President alluded to the hard work that 
Mr. Padmore had done and the great services that he had rendered to the 
Society by the capable manner in which he carried out his numerous duties. 
Mention of the rapid growth of the Society under Mr. Padmore's secretary- 
ship was made by Mr. G. W. Parker. There were now about eight hundred 
members in Sheffield. 

Mr. Padmore, who had a very cordial reception, thanked the members for 
so magnificent a gift. For the rest of his life the watch would be his constant 
companion. He had spent a great deal of time on the business of the 
Society, but it had been a pleasure to him to do so. 

An excellent programme was contributed toby Miss Smart, Mrs. W. Oxley, 
Master Moresby, Messrs. W. Latham, W. Oxley, Hewlett, Archie Waite, 
and Bert Sharp. • Mr. W. Latham was the accompanist. 

The birthday celebration (unavoidably postponed till 14 February) took the 
form of a special social evening, the President, Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., giving 
an eloquent opening address, followed by an excellent recitation 
Southampton. ^^ ^^ j ^ Harman, "The Bloomsbury Christening." Two 
sketches, " Mr. Jingle's Proposal" and " Sam Weller's Supper Party," were 
admirably portrayed by the Misses E. Tracy, D. Young, Messrs. C. Tracy, 
T. Cregan, and T. O'Callagan. Songs by the Misses Tracy and Campbell, 
and a violin solo by Mr. E. Mouncher, contributed greatly to the pleasure of 
the evening. 

The meeting of the Branch was held on 31 January, in the Public Lecture 
Hall, Ealing, and was quite what the President called it, a red-letter day in 

its annals. Mr. Langton Johnson entertained a large and appre- 
London ciative audience with character sketches from the novels of 

Dickens, including impersonations of Uriah Heep, Barnaby 
Rudge, Dick Swiveller, and the Marchioness (in which he had the co-opera- 
tion of Miss Vera Ivanoflf), Rogue Riderhood, Old Peggotty, and Mrs. 
Gamp. Mrs. Gamp got her usual meed of laughter; her get-up was very 
effective. After a short interval Mr. Johnson appeared in quick succession 
as Sydney Carton, Mr. Micawber, the Old Grandfather, and in a scene taken 
from Oliver 72e//>/ comprising Nancy (Miss IvanhoflQ, Fagin, and Bill Sikes. 
Mr. Johnson showed great ability as a quick-change artist in taking the dual 
characters. In all his impersonations Mr. Johnson showed he had caught 
the spirit of Dickens. Through the long and arduous programme he held 
the audience from beginning to end. Miss Kerr officiated ably in the inter- 
vals on the piano. Mr. Chevob presided. 

The anniversary of Dickens's birthday was celebrated by the members, who 
held a social evening in the Peckitt Street Lecture Room. Mr. G. W. 
Y^j.j^ Dodds occupied the chair in the regrettable absence of the 

President, Dr. J. P. Wightman. A pleasant time was spent in 
social intercourse, a capital programme of vocal and instrumental music ahd 
recitations having also been arranged and contributed by Miss E. Skinner, 
Mr. J. Walker, Mr. F. Billen, Mr. W. Bell, and Mr. Victor J. Bourne. 
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MR F. T. HARRY^S DICKENSIAN RECITAL 

AT the Cripplegate Institute, on 22 January, Mr. F. T. Harry gave a 
Dickensian " Recital," which comprised The Hypocrite^ dramatized 
from Martin Chuzzlewitj preceded by Mr, Bumble Proposes^ from Oliver 
Twisty both adapted by Mr. Harry. 

The first piece was the famous tea-party at Mrs. Corney's, at which, 
after having examined and tested her household goods, and more especi- 
ally her silver ware — during her absence at the deathbed of the "wicious 
pauper" Sally — Mr. Bumble puts the question and is accepted. 
Mr. Harry as Bumble and Miss Vera Grenville as Mrs. Corney 
were both good, but the effect seemed to be slightly spoiled by 
Bumble^s face being made up too extravagantly. The Hypocrite 
was divided into three acts and four scenes, each of which was 
crowded with important events, as was only to be expected, when we 
realize how full Martin Chuzzlewit is of dramatic possibilities. The 
hugeness of the task becomes apparent when it is known that Mrs. 
Gamp, Mark Tapley, Mr. Bailey, Poll Sweedlepipe, Mrs. Todgers, John 
Westlock, and Ruth Pinch, besides a host of others, do not figure in 
the play at all. Mr. F. T. Harry acted the three parts of Mr. Pecksniff, 
Montague Tigg, and Old Chuffey very well, but he was more successful 
as the chairman of "The Anglo-Bengalee." Mr. A. W. Browne, 
Mr. R. M. Morley, and Mr. R. Chudleigh were excellent as Jonas, 
Old Martin, and Nadgett respectively. Young Martin and Anthony 
Chuzzlewit were played by Mr. F. Ward and Tom Pinch by Mr. H. V. 
Hodgson with some success. Miss Grenville was a disappointment as 
Mary Graham, but the sisters Mercy and Charity were played with great 
gusto by Miss F. Wiggins and Miss E. Maynard. Mention must be 
made of the excellent portrait of Mr. Pecksniff presented by Mr. F. T. 
Harry, and of the music played by "The Brunswick Orchestra." 

_ _^ " Pip." 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



** I didnU know J and now I do know^ and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don* t it?"— Rosa Dartle. 



QUESTIONS 

Dickens Compendium. — Can any reader tell me the name of the 
publisher of " Index to the works of Charles Dickens : being a concise yet 
full compendium of all the principal characters found in the books of this 
great author. Compiled by Wm. Cahoon, jr., and Algernon Granville"? 
The volume was evidently issued in paper wrappers in America at 10 cents. 
On the top of the cover are the words, " Souvenir to ' Authors' Carnival.' '' 

Oliver. 

Dickens and the Apocrypha.— A reference to Judith in chapter xxi 
of Little Dorrit suggests that Dickens was not unacquainted with the 
Apocrypha. Can any reader tell me of any other allusions in his writings 
to Judith .? or of any references to the two books of Esdras, Tobit, Baruch, 
Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, the Song of the Three Children, the Prayer 
of Manasses, the Esther additions, the two books of Wisdom, and the 
Maccabees? Herbert Pentin. 
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Tigers in Africa.-— In one of the works of Dickens the author suggests 
the presence of tigers in Africa. Can any reader give the reference ? 

Caleb. 

Reference Wanted.— Where in Dickens is to be found the expression 
" Don't forget to butter your bread on both sides " ? 

J. G. GOWING, D.D. 

Edwin Drood. — The author of the article on Edwin Drood in Comhilly 
March, 1884, refers in a footnote to an article by Mr. Luke Fildes on the 
same subject. In what magazine did this article by Sir Luke Fildes appear, 
and under what date ? Sapsea. 

ANSWERS 

Edwin Drood.— I might reveal the identity of "Gillan Vase "but for 
the fact that, to the best of my belief, the lady herself has not chosen to do 
so on her own account. " Gillan Vase " is not a well-known authoress in 
disguise, but has published several works of fiction under her pseudonym, 
such as Under the Linden^ and Through Love to Life, I believe her repute 
is chiefly local, both in regard to her own literary powers and to her 
distinction as the wife of a highly gifted and respected member of the 
Manchester Literary Club. 

On the subject of Mr. Sapsea's first query, I regret that I cannot tell him 
the author of the unsigned Cornhill article. 

George F. Gadd. 



DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

" Dickens and Christmas.*' By Robert H. Sherard. Tasmanian Mail, 
22 December, 1906. 

'' In the Footsteps of Dickens and Scott." Yorkshire Herald^ 16 January. 
Letter, ibid.^ 21 January. 

"Three Elephants and Three Morals." By Claudius Cleor. British 
Weekly^ 24 January. 

"One of Dickens's Favourite Haunts" (illustrated). Weekly Budget^ 
24 January. 

" Dickens Characters in London." Daily Graphic,^ 2 February. 

" Is Sudbury * Eatanswill ' ? " Suffolk and Essex Press, 6 February ; and 
Essex County Standard, 9 February. 

" Dickens Library" (illustrated). Daily News, 7 February. 

" Dickens" (Leader). Manchester Courier, 7 February. 

" Dickensia." Liverpool Courier, 7 February. 

"A National Dickens Library." T. P.'s Weekly, 8 February. 

"Glasgow Dickens Society" (Verbatim Report). Glasgow Herald, 

8 February. 

"The Triumph of Dickens." By W. L. Courtney. Daily Telegraph, 

9 February. 

" Dickens Celebrations " (and Leader). The Tribune, 9 February. 

"Charles Dickens" (Poem of twenty-one verses). Plymouth Western 
Weekly Mercury, 9 February. 

"Dickens Anniversary." By J. E. W. Manchester City Neivs, 9 
February. 

"Dickens Anniversary" (Speech by John Hare). Daily Telegraph, 
II February. 

"Books and Writers." By J. Cuming Walters (Dickens Anniversary). 
Western Mercury, 9 February. 
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" Dickens Day : Plea for a Wider Celebration." Yorkshire Evening Post^ 
7 February. 

"An Old Phonographer's Recollections" (My first public dinner, Boz and 
Sam Slick in the chair). Pitman^ s Journal^ i6 February. 

*' Celebrating Dickens's Birthday." T. P's Weekly, 15 February. 

"The National Dickens." Daily Graphic^ 15 February. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

MARCH 

1. Manchester Branch : Short Papers and Readings by Members, at Portico 

Library. 
Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting, at Alkmimd's Rooms, at 8. 
Birmingham Branch : Our Mutual Frieiid, by Mr. W. Farrow, at Great Western 

Hotel, at 8. 

2. Liverpool Branch : Whist Drive. 

6. Powerstock Branch : Social and Concert. 

7. Edinburgh Branch : Readings, by Mr. W. Storrie Beveridge, at 5 St. Andrew's 

Square, at 8. 
Leeds Branch : ** Below Stairs : Dickens and Servants," by Miss Edith Kidson, 
at Church Institute, at 8. 

8. Hull Branch: "Dickens's Schoolmasters," by Mr. H. B. Browne, m.a., at 

Albion Rooms, Percy Street, at 8. 

1 1. Brixton Branch :* Meeting, at Independent Church, at 8. 

12. Maitland Park : Dickens Recital, by Mr. Percy Merriman, at Haverstock Sunday 

School, at 8. 

13. Liverpool Branch : ** Fairy Stories from Various Lands," by Mr. John Lee, at 

Commin Hall, Hackins Hey, at 8. 
Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society : Discussion, ** Social Influence of Dickens," 

introduced by Mr. C. Andrews, at 20 Berkeley Square, at 8. 
York Branch: ** Dickens and the Legal Profession," by Mr. G. B. Inglis, at 

Peckitt Street Lecture Room, at 8. 

14. Forest Gate Branch: **Some Minor Characters of Dickens," by Mr. C. G. 

Edson, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 

15. Winnipeg Branch : Discussion on David Copperfield. 
Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 

18. Southampton Branch : Readings, by Mrs. Seaward and Rev. W. S. Martin and 

others, at Kell Memorial Hall, at 8. 
Blackheath Branch : "Dickens's Domestics," by Miss Edith Sayers, at Avenue 
House, Avenue Road, Lewisham, at 8. 

19. Brighton Branch : Joint Meeting with Clifton Road Literary Society. 

21. Edinburgh Branch : Papers by Mr. William Wyper and others, at 5 St. Andrew's 

Square, at 8. 
Leeds Branch : Fortnightly Meeting, at Church Institute, at 8. 

22. Sheffield Branch : Social Meeting, at Cutlers' Hall, at 8. 

Hull Branch : A Tale of 7 wo Cities, by Mr. T. H. Ledbair, at Albion Rooms, 

at 8. 
Birmingham Branch : Whist Drive, at Great Western Hotel, at 8. 

23. Brighton Branch : Bleak House, by Mr. W. Adams, at Steine House, at 8. 

25. Brixton Branch : Readings, by Rev. A. Thurston Pain, at Brixton Independent 
Church, at 8. 

27. Liverpool Branch : *' Dickens Interviews," by Mrs. MacCunn, at Commin Hall, 

Hackins Hey, at 8. 
York Branch : Social Evening, at Peckitt Street Lecture Room, at 8. 

28. West London Branch : Meeting, at Municipal Buildings, Ealing, at 8. 
Chesterfield Branch : Readings from Martin Chuzztewil, at Trinity Institute, 

at 8. 

29. Stockport Branch : ' ' Dickens and Music," by Miss L. Downs, at Sunday School, 

at 8. 
Shrewsbury Branch ; Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 




BARDELL «;. PICKWICK 

Facsimile of the first drawing executed by " Phiz," which was not used. The original of the 

second drawing, which was engraved for the book, was recently sold at auction. See p. 88. 
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WHEN FOUND— 

LOVERS of the works of Charles Dickens are continually finding 
opinions in them which are most applicable to present-day cir- 
cumstances. In Bleak House^ readers learn that Mrs. Jellyby 
neglected her husband, her children, and household duties, in order 
to attend to the subject of Africa, " with a view to the general cultiva^ 
tion of the coffee berry — and the natives — and the happy settlement, 
on the banks of the African rivers, of our superabundant home popula- 
tion." Mr, Jarndyce, on requesting Esther Summerson to inform him 
what she and Ada Clare thought of Mrs. Jellyby, received a reply 
which may interest those who are wondering what became of husband 
and children during the time the Suffragette was engaged at Westminster 
"fighting" for her vote. The following is the reply Mr. Jarndyce 
received to his question : " We thought that perhaps it is right to begin 
with the obligations of home, sir; and that, perhaps, while those are 
overlooked and neglected, no other duties can possibly be substituted 
for them." 

* ♦ ♦ 

Mr. C. Findon Waters and his friends at Sudbury seem determined 
to leave no stone unturned in their efforts to prove that that town is the 
original of Eatanswill, and we understand that some very important 
data in regard to it will shortly be made public. In the meantime 
an " Eatanswill " Club has been formed with the object of studying 
"the connexions of Sudbury with the works of Charles Dickens," and 
also with the further object of enlivening " our dull and prosaic lives 
with Pickwickian humour." The first meeting was held at the Bull 
Hotel, Sudbury, on 4 March, and began with a supper. The pro- 
ceedings which followed were of a convivial and amusing, description. 



Each member is given a Pickwickian name, as is the case in the " Pick- 
wick Bicycle Club," of London, and on the occasion referred to "The 
Mayor of Eatanswill " (Alderman Making) occupied the chair, church- 
warden pipes were in great request, and candles formed the means of 
illumination. Mr. C. Findon Waters (Mine Host) addressed the club 
on the question, "Is Sudbury Eatanswill?" and seemed to make out 
an excellent case in its favour. Afterwards recitals, songs, and toasts 
followed by Mr. Stiggins, Mr. Pickwick, Snodgrass, Wardle, Sam 
Weller, Tony Weller, Captain Boldwig, Lieutenant Tappleton, Hon. 
Samuel Slumkey, Serjeant Buzfuz, Mr. Pott, Mr. Jingle, Dr. Slammer, 
" the Leader of the Blues," Horatio Fizkin, and Mr. Solomon Pell. 
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We fell into the error last month of giving publicity to a state- 
ment that a certain Mrs. Hayes, of Manchester, was the original of 
Polly Toodle, the nurse in Dombey and Son^ without first inquiring 
into its authenticity from those who are in a position to know. We 
do not for a moment suggest that the statement was sent to us in 
anything but all good faith; but we now learn that although Mrs. 
Hayes was a nurse in the family of Mrs. Burnett, she was not, and 
could not have been, the prototype of Polly Toodle, for there was 
no original for the character. And we are given further to understand 
that Dickens did not write letters to her, nor was it necessary for him 
to urge her to take care of the little boy, seeing that Master Burnett 
had both father and mother living. 

♦ * * 

The original drawing by " Phiz " of the Trial Scene in the Pickwick 
Papers was sold at Messrs. Hodgson's sale-rooms on 20 March for 
;^5o. The drawing is the one actually used for the plate of the 
famous picture familiar to all, wherein Serjeant Buzfuz is depicted 
denouncing the immortal Pickwick for his " systematic villainy." The 
first drawing which " Phiz " executed on this subject did not meet with 
the novelist's approval, and at the suggestion of the latter certain 
modifications were made and resulted in this, the second drawing, 
which was accepted and etched for the book. It will be seen that the 
drawing differs considerably from the first, which appeared in facsimile 
in the Victoria Edition of the book published by Chapman & Hall in 
1887, and which we reproduce as our frontispiece this month. 

* * * 

We are very pleased to note that a new branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship has been formed at Gloucester, chiefly owing to the efforts 
of Mr. H. W. Bruton, a well-known authority on Dickens in the city, 
and he has been unanimously elected the first President. Mr. John E. 
Herbert, of 97 Northgate Street, Gloucester, is Hon. Secretary, and so 
successful has the branch proved that already it numbers eighty members. 
A branch is in course of formation at Canterbury with Mr. A. C. Turley, 
of the City Surveyor's Office, as Hon. Secretary. Branches have also just 
been formed in Ottawa, Canada, with Mr. Leslie K. Borkett, 490 Cooper 
Street, Ottawa, as Hon. Secretary, and in Philadelphia, U.S.A., with 
Dr. B. F. Baer, 18 19 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in a similar capacity. 
« « 4^ 

We understand that fifteen hundred pounds sterling will have to be 
spent in cleaning the wjndows of the London County Council Schools 
during the Easter recess. This seems a lot of money, and prompts 
one to suggest that the adoption of Mr. Wackford Squeers's mode of 
dealing with such matters might be productive of a little economy at 
any rate, even if the spelling had to be sacrificed somewhat. 
♦ * * 

The Dickens Concordance^ by Mary Williams, which has been 
promised for a long time, is at length to make its appearance. It 
is to contain a complete list of the characters and places mentioned 
in the works of Charles Dickens, and also a full alphabetical list. 
It will be published shortly by Mr. Francis Griffiths, 'p^g Editor. 
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PET PRISONERS* 

B7 CHARLES DICKENS 

CHAPTER III 

WE venture altogether to protest against the citation, in support of 
this system, of assumed repentance which has stood no test or trial 
in the working world. We consider that it proves nothing, and is worth 
nothing, except as a discouraging sign of that spiritual egotism and pre- 
sumption of which we have already spoken. It is not peculiar to the 
separate system at Reading ; Miss Martineau, who was on the whole 
decidedly favourable to the separate prison at Philadelphia, observed 
it there. " The cases I became acquainted with," says she, " were not 
all hopeful. Some of the convicts were so stupid as not to be relied 
upon, more or less. Others canted so detestably, and were (always 
in connexion with their cant) so certain that they should never sin 
more, that I have every expectation that they will find themselves in 
prison again some day. One fellow, a sailor, notorious for having taken 
more lives than probably any man in the United States, was quite 
confident that he should be perfectly virtuous henceforth. He should 
never touch anything stronger than tea, or lift his hand against money or 
life. I told him I thought he could not be sure of all this till he was within 
sight of money and the smell of strong liquors ; and that he was more 
confident than I should like to be. He shook his shock of red hair at 
me, and glared with his one ferocious eye, as he said he knew all about 
it. He had been the worst of men, and Christ had had mercy on his 
poor soul." (Observe again, as in the general case we have put, that 
he is not at all troubled about the souls of the people whom he had 
killed.) 

Let us submit to our readers another instance from Mr. Field, of the 
wholesome state of mind produced by the separate system. "The 
25th of March, in the last year, was the day appointed for a general fast, 
on account of a threatened famine. The following note is in my 
journal of that day. * During the evening I visited many prisoners, and 
found with much satisfaction that a large proportion of them had 
observed the day in a manner becoming to their own situation, and the 
purpose for which it had been set apart. I think it right to record the 
following remarkable proof of the effect of discipline. . , . They were 
all supplied with their usual rations. I went first this evening to the 
cells of the prisoners recently committed for trial (Ward A. i), and 
amongst these (upwards of twenty) I found that but three had abstained 
from any portion of their food. I then visited twenty-one convicted 
prisoners who had spent some considerable time in the gaol (Ward C. i), 
and amongst them I found that some had altogether abstained from food, 
and of the whole number two-thirds had partially abstained.*" We 
will take it for granted that this was not because they had more than 
they could eat, though we know that with such a dietary even that 
sometimes happens, especially in the case of persons long confined. 
"The remark of one prisoner whom I questioned concerning his 
abstinence was, I believe, sincere, and was very pleasing. * Sir, I have 
not felt able to eat to-day, whilst I have thought of those poor 

* Identified and reprinted for the first time from Household Words ^ 37 April, 1850. 
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starving people ; but I hope that I have prayed a good deal that God will 
give them something to eat.' " 

If this were not pattern penitence, and the thought of those poor 
starving people had honestly originated with that man, and were really 
on his mind, we want to know why he was not uneasy, every day in the 
contemplation of his soup, meat, bread, potatoes, cocoa-nibs, milk, 
molasses, and gruel, and its contrast to the fare of " those poor starving 
people " who, in some form or other, were taxed to pay for it ? 
. We do not deem it necessary to comment on the authorities quoted 
by Mr. Field to show what a fine thing the separate system is, for the 
health of the body \ how it never affects the mind except for good ; 
how it is the true preventive of pulmonary disease ; and so on. The 
deduction we must draw from such things is, that Providence was quite 
mistaken in making us gregarious, and that we had better all shut our- 
selves up directly. Neither will we refer to that " talented criminal," 
Dr. Dodd, whose exceedingly indifferent verses applied to a system 
now extinct, in reference to our penitentiaries for convicted prisoners. 
Neither, after what we have quoted from Lord Grey, need we refer to 
the likewise quoted report of the American authorities, who are per- 
fectly sure that no extent of confinement in the Philadelphia Prison 
has ever affected the intellectual powers of any prisoner. Mr. Croker 
cogently observes, in the Good-natured Man, that either his hat must 
be on his head, or it must be off. By a parity of reasoning, we conclude 
that both Lord Grey and the American authorities cannot possibly be 
right — unless indeed the notoriously settled habits of the American 
people, and the absence of any approach to restlessness in the national 
character, render them unusually good subjects for protracted seclusion, 
and an exception from the rest of mankind. 

In using the term "pattern penitence" we beg it to be understood 
that we do not apply it to Mr. Field, or to any other chaplain, but to 
the system ; which appears to us to make these doubtful converts 
all alike. Although Mr. Field has not shown any remarkable courtesy 
in the instance we have set forth in a note, it is our wish to show 
all courtesy to him, and to his office, and to his sincerity in the 
discharge of its duties. In our desire to represent him with fairness 
and impartiality, we will not take leave of him without the following 
quotation from his book : — 

" Scarcely sufficient time has yet expired since the present system 
was introduced, for me to report much concerning discharged criminals. 
Out of a class so degraded — the very dregs of the community — it can 
be no wonder that some, of whose improvement I cherished the hope, 
should have relapsed. Disappointed in a few cases I have been, yet 
by no means discouraged, since I can with pleasure refer to many 
whose conduct is affording proof of reformation. Gratifying indeed 
have been some accounts received from liberated offenders themselves, 
as well as from clergymen of parishes to which they have returned. I 
have also myself visited the homes of some of our former prisoners, and 
have been cheered by the testimony given, and the evident signs of 
improved character which I have there observed. Although I do not 
venture at present to describe the particular cases of prisoners, con- 
cerning whose reformation I feel much confidence, because, as I have 
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stated, the time of trial has hitherto been short ; yet I can with pleasure 
refer to some public documents which prove the happy effects of similar 
discipline in other establishments." 

It should also be stated that the Reverend Mr. Kingsmill, the chap- 
lain of the Model Prison at Pentonville, in his calm and intelligent 
report made to the Commissioners on the first of February, 1849, 
expresses his belief " that the effects produced here upon the character 
of prisoners, have been encouraging in a high degree*" 

But, we entreat our readers once again to look at that Model Prison 
dietary (which is essential to the system, though the system is so very 
healthy of itself) ; to remember the other enormous expenses of the 
establishment ; to consider the circumstances of this old country, with 
the inevitable anomalies and contrasts it must present ; and to decide, 
on temperate reflection, whether there are any sufficient reasons for 
adding this monstrous contrast to the rest. Let us impress upon our 
readers that the existing question is, not between this system and the 
old abuses of the old profligate gaols (with which, thank Heaven, we 
have nothing to do), but between this system and the associated silent 
system, where the dietary is much lower, where the annual cost of 
provision, management, repairs, clothing, etc., does not exceed, on a 
liberal average, ^25 for each prisoner ; where many prisoners are, and 
every prisoner would be (if due accommodation were provided in some 
over-crowded prisons), locked up alone, for twelve hours out of every 
twenty-four, and where, while preserved from contamination, he is still 
one of a society of men, and not an isolated being, filling his whole 
sphere of view with a diseased dilation of himself. We hear that the 
associated silent system is objectionable, because of the number of 
punishments it involves for breaches of the prison discipline ; but how 
can we, in the same breath, be told that the resolutions of prisoners for 
the misty future are to be trusted, and that, on the least temptation, 
they are so little to be relied on as to the solid present ? How can I 
set the pattern penitence against the career that preceded it, when I am 
told that if I put that man with other men, and lay a solemn charge 
upon him not to address them by word or sign, there are such and such 
great chances that he will want the resolution to obey ? 

Remember that this separate system, though commended in the 
English Parliament and spreading in England, has not spread in 
America, despite of all the steeple-chase riders in the United States. 
Remember that it has never reached the State most distinguished for 
its learning, for its moderation, for its remarkable men of European 
reputation, for the excellence of its public Institutions. Let. it be 
tried here, on a limited scale, if you will, with fair representatives of all 
classes of prisoners : let Captain Macconnochie's system be tried : but, 
only as a part of some general system for raising up the prostrate portion 
of the people of this country, and not as an exhibition of such 
astonishing consideration for crime, in comparison with want and 
work. Any prison built, at a great expenditure, for this system, 
is comparatively useless for any other ; and the ratepayers will do well 
to think of this, before they take it for granted that it is a proved boon 
to the country which will be enduring. 

Under the separate system, the prisoners work at trades. Under the 
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associated silent system, the Magistrates of Middlesex have almost 
abolished the treadmill. Is it no part of the legitimate consideration 
of this important point of work, to discover what kind of work the 
people always filtering through the gaols of large towns — the pickpocket, 
the sturdy vagrant, the habitual drunkard, and the begging-letter 
impostor — like least, and to give them that work to do in preference to 
any other? It is out of fashion with the steeple-chase riders we 
know ; but we would have, for all such characters, a kind of work in 
gaols, badged and degraded as belonging to gaols only, and never done 
elsewhere. And we must avow that, in a country circumstanced as 
England is, with respect to labour and labourers, we have strong doubts 
of the propriety of bringing the results of prison labour into the over- 
stocked market. On this subject some public remonstrances have 
recently been made by tradesmen ; and we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that they are well-founded. 

ij'ke end) 



CHEERYBLE HOUSE 
THE LAST OF A MANCHESTER DICKENS LANDMARK 

'*/^HEERYBLE HOUSE," Cannon Street, Manchester, formerly 
^ the warehouse of William and Daniel Grant, the "Cheeryble 
Brothers " of Nicholas Nickleby^ is shortly to be demolished, in order 
to facilitate street improvements. A party of members of the Man- 
chester Branch of the Dickens Fellowship paid a visit to the building 
on 9 March last. At the formal proceedings, over which Mr. 
J. D* Chew presided, Mr. Arthur Humphreys, Hon. Secretary, spoke 
of the interest the house had for all lovers of the works of Charles 
Dickens. Their branch, he said, was fortunate in including amongst 
its members the Rev. W. Hume Elliot, author of the most authoritative 
biography of the Grants that had been published, and drew attention 
to the fact. Mr. Joseph Crompton, who was employed by the Messrs. 
Grant in that very building and had many pleasant recollections of the 
kindness and generosity of his old masters, was one of the party. 
When they recollected all that "Cheeryble House" had stood for, 
both with regard to its commercial importance in the history of the 
city and its associations with English literature, each of the members 
present would, on leaving, and without being unduly sentimental, bid 
it a grateful and an affectionate farewell. 

Mr. Joseph Crompton, who was employed at the warehouse for 
eleven years, from 1849 to 1859, related a number of characteristic 
anecdotes, illustrating the genial, though brusque, nature of " Brother 
Charles," and acted as pilot to the party through the building. The 
old safe, chair, and desk were pointed out, and also the places which 
were usually occupied by the Grant Brothers. Mr. Crompton related 
how on one occasion when coming downstairs with unusual precipi- 
tancy he narrowly escaped alighting on the gouty toes of Mr. Daniel 
Grant, who remarked, "You're a very active young man — here's a 
sovereign for you." A picture of the house will be found on page 95 
of the Dickensian for 1905. 
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BOZ AND HIS PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Ill 

FROM RICHARD BENTLEY TO CHAPMAN AND HALL 
CHAPTER I 

NO one was ever so highly strung as Dickens. He suffered in the 
most acute way from any mental strain — ^particularly from 
suspense. He could not bear anything disagreeable to be " hanging 
over his head": "it must be settled at once." This have I often heard 
him say, and it should be borne in mind and be a matter for sincerest 
pity when we read of his occasional disputes. 

In October, 1837, the public was again told by advertisement that 
there was actually "in the press," in three volumes post octavo — 
"Barnaby Rudge, A Story of the Riots of London^ 1780, by Charles 
Dickens, Esq. (Boz), Author of the Pickwick Papers,*^ 

This was really mysterious, yet it must have come from the author. 
To be " in the press," it must have been actually written. Three volumes 
could not have been supplied in a hurry or writing against time. If it 
were to be issued in parts he could keep up with the press. Was the 
book really completed and held over till the suitable moment arrived ? 
Mr. Forster had not noticed these successive advertisements, but 
insinuates that it was a " bogus " claim on the part of Bentley and not 
worthy of consideration. 

Again, we find on the fly-leaf of the number of Bentley's Miscellany 
for December i, 1838, yet another flamboyant proclamation; — 



NOTICE 

The Readers of Bentley's Magazine are respectfully informed 

that immediately on the completion of Oliver Twist in his 

Miscellany^ Mr. Charles Dickens will commence a new story, to 

be entitled 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

New Burlington Street, 



Pickwick had not yet "caught on," which will account for the 
moderate terms demanded for this new work — about £,10 a volume. 
But to think of the daring and boldness of the venture. A long and 
important story to be completed within six months, while he was 
writing from month to month this other great story. One was to be 
serious, the other comic j and he was perfectly confident as to his 
power of performing the feat. Yet it is certain that if he had really 
undertaken the task he would have accomplished it. But this affair of 
the Barnaby novel is altogether perplexing. As we have seen, Dickens 
had contracted with Macrone for ;^2oo : a year or so later we find it 
in Bentley's hands for a sum five times as much. He must have bought 
Macron e's interest.* 

* It should be noted that Macrone was living under the same roof with him at 
Furnivars Inn, so they must have been on very intimate and confidential terms. 
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But now Boz began to have misgivings as to whether he had not 
bound himself to be a slave to his publisher. He had forgotten the terms 
of agreement for the second novel, was growing suspicious and seeking 
to find some way of escape. He consulted his intrepid friend Forster, 
telling him that he had discovered to his alarm he had no copy of the 
agreement, but from some memoranda was seriously frightened lest 
the publisher had his story on the same cheap terms. " This is a bad 
look out," he wrote. " I much fear I have laid up a bitter store for the 
future." About January, 1839, we find him inclined to throw up the agree- 
ment altogether. He wrote of the "immense profits realized by Oliver^* : 
the paltry, miserable sum it brought him. He was wasting his energies 
in a perfect slavery. Barnabyy he insisted, must stand over for six 
months until he was " fresh." " The thought of the net that has been 
wound round " him drove him to distraction. As the time for begin- 
ning Nickleby drew on, when he had also bound himself to have Barnaby 
handed over complete by November, it was like a hideous nightmare 
hanging over him. Oliver I Barnaby I Nickleby I "I no sooner get 
myself up, though I try to attack Oliver manfully, than up come the 
waves of the month's magazine work and drive me back." On Febru- 
ary II, 1839, he appealed for mercy to Bentley, declaring it was im- 
possible to have the book ready and completed. He warmly urged 
him to let him bring out Barnaby in numbers like Oliver^ and carry it 
through the magazine month by month. 

At last, in June, 1840, "on the overture of Bentley himself," the 
agreement for Barnaby was cancelled, the terms being that Boz should 
purchase copyright, stock, etc., of Oliver for ;^225o. The dispute was 
closed by a compromise, by which the third novel was abandoned on 
certain conditions. Forster says Oliver yfzs suspended during recent 
disputes. Within three months, however, it was completed — within 
two — that is in January, 1839 — the story had been placed towards the 
end of the magazine, and its place taken at the front by a flourishing 
new story by the flamboyant Harrison Ainsworth called Jack 
Sheppardy adorned ,with fine illustrations by Cruikshank. There was 
to be no more said of Barnaby Rudge, 

March t, 1839, was the date of the first number of the Miscellany 
under the new editor, and Boz in a witty and ingenious address 
introduced his successor. This was entitled " Familiar Epistle from a 
Parent to his Child," the " maga " being thus personified. He speaks of 
Ainsworth as " one of his most intimate and valued friends," and then 
significantly declares " that no property will have to be handed over, 
for in this respect you have always been literally Bentley's Miscellany 
and never mine." A severe hit it would seem, yet not very clear, for 
he received a handsome salary. He refers probably to his commission 
on salesy of which he complained to Forster that he could get no 
account. 

In spite of Forster*s severe indictment, and of his case that the 
publisher was a rapacious being who had entangled a young and 
brilliant writer in a network of agreements, it must be said that 
Bentley behaved with great moderation. He seems to have done all 
he could to suit the author's views. His son George states that he 
modified the original agreement no less than four times, and each 
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change was to the advantage of the author, thus he had secured a 
contract to supply two novels for ;^iooo ; yet finally it was conceded 
that the writer was to receive £ys^ for one, and over ;^4ooo for the 
other. This was simply prudent; for it is the worst policy to hold 
a writer whose fame is growing to a remuneration which is to be 
measured by his merit when comparatively obscure, though promising. 




PUBLIC DINNERS 

This picture, drawn by George Cruiksbank, forms one of the illustrations 
in Sketches by Boz. The two ngures in the foreground leading the children 
are portraits of Chapman and Hall, whilst the two at the back are Dickens 
and Cruiksbank. 

In the case of the stage the wise manager almost invariably will make 
a new and more favourable contract. These things were set before 
Forster by the son, George Bentley, in a temperate letter to The Times 
in December, 187 1, but he declared that he could not see their drift. 
In this letter it is shown that the trouble arose from the ostentatious 
announcement that Barnaby Rudge would follow Oliver Twist A 
lawyer's letter on the part of Boz declared that the story could not be 
supplied in this fashion — certainly not for some months. 

It might be that this sum of money was really forfeit money paid 
by Boz in satisfaction for the broken contract. The 0/iver copyright 
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scarcely counted, the publisher having made all he was likely to make 
from the sale of three editions. So he "threw it in." I can fancy, 
too, that the publisher was growing tired of the perpetual wrangles. 

And how did Boz contrive this almost magic emancipation from his 
bondage ? By returning altogether to his earlier friends, Chapman and 
Hall, with whom he had contracted to bring out the new story Nickleby^ 
and who very generously, and also in their own interest, engaged to 
supply the funds for his release. 

Macron e now alarmed him by announcing a reissue of The Sketches 
in parts. This so shocked the author that he determined to stop the 
project at any cost. He was so bent upon his project that he deter- 
mined to buy the book back. Two thousand pounds was demanded, 
and he seemed to have proved to Chapman and Hall that this was no 
more than his profits warranted. The publishers at last began to think 
that the operation might be a profitable one if the book was issued 
under the wing of Pickwick^ and so the bargain was struck, the Chap- 
mans and Dickens sharing the cost, Forster, still in wrath, seemed to 
think that a sort of judgment overtook the nefarious Macrone, for he 
said: "It profited him but little. He died in hardly more than two 
years." But in spite of his "exorbitant" demand, we find Boz ten 
years later recalling him as " poor Macrone." Even Forster, when at 
a long distance from the events, began to take a more charitable view. 
Macrone's solicitor laid a statement before him. " Macrone," said the 
gentleman, "was no doubt an adventurer. He was a dreamer of 
dreams. He died in poverty, and his creditors received nothing, but 
that was because he had paid away all he had to authors." On which 
Forster oddly says that Boz was not among the authors SO ben@fited| 
though he had received ^250 from him. 

Chapman and Hall, his new allies, will ever be associated with the 
interesting incident, so pathetically described by Boz, of his purchase 
of the number of the monthly magazine in which his first article 
appeared. When Hall came to FurnivaFs Inn to arrange about Pick- 
wick, Boz recalled his face as that of the person who had sold him the 
copy. One may wonder how a publisher of rank should sell magazines 
over the counter, but Hall was then only a clerk. " Little Hall " he 
was usually spoken of. It is a curious feeling, by the way, to hold in 
your hand Boz's first story, Mr. Minns and his Cousin, I have all 
his contributions to this magazine bound together handsomely. With 
what a reverence I used to look at their publishing office, 193 Picca- 
dilly; before that it was at 186 Strand; now it is 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. The firm are boldly playing their Boz "for all 
that he is worth." They have issued during the last few years far morci 
editions than were even dreamed of in his own day, and far more thani 
any other novelist's works ever enjoyed. I remember well what ani 
ambitious venture was ihought the " Illustrated Library Edition " ia 
green cloth covers : it sufficed for many years. Such a thing as the: 
costly " National Edition " would not have come within his or their 
ken, nor would it have been possible to issue such a marvellously cheap, 
edition as the "Popular Edition" now in course of publication at 
IS. a volume. 

{To be continued^ 
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MR. TIBBS'S STORY 

By LEICESTER ROMAYNB 

AUTHOR OP "the SURVIVAL OP MRS. CRUPP," " TURVEVDROP AND DEPORTMENT/' ETC. 

MR. TIBBS cleaned the gentlemen's boots, gave a periodical 
brilliance to the drawing-room windows, and performed many 
other useful, though humble, duties at the house with the bright brass 
door-plate, new spring-roller blinds, and other distinctive adornments 
in Great Coram Street, Somers Town. Think not, however, that it 
had always been thus with Mr. Tibbs. He had once moved in a wider 
sphere of action, had known greater things, and, alas ! had outlived 
them ! Once, gentlemen, ah ! once, when he was in the volunteer 
corps in eighteen hundred and six! . . . You know the story? 

I like, nay, I love a man who has at least one tale to tell about 
himself and his younger days. He may be a poor-spirited, insignificant 
creature like Mr. Tibbs ; he may be one of those born to be snubbed, 
scorned, patronized, and overridden in a world where each jostles his 
neighbour and the weakest go to the wall ; but there, sirs, wrapped up 
in the foolish-seeming narrative, is something the man holds dear, 
something of his one-time self that he still cherishes, some one or two 
of youth's illusions that he preserves still unshattered that give him 
a claim to our sympathy and respect and ask our patient hearing to 
the end. Once, gentlemen, once, in the year eighteen hundred and 
six ! . . . What a world it was for all of us, then ! 

Mrs. Tibbs disliked long stories, and cherished no illusions. Why, 
indeed, should she look back on to past days, she, Mrs. Tibbs, with 
her spick-and-span house, her spring-roller blinds, her glittering stair- 
wires, her blue and gold curtains, her bell-lamps and fan-lights and 
the rest ? Had the past brought her these things ? No, no, it was the 
present Mrs. Tibbs had to think of, must think of, and indeed to dp her 
no more than justice, did think of. " Tell your master, James," the good 
lady interposed, when the volunteer story really seemed to be making 
fair way, " tell your master, James, if he won^t carve the fowls to send 
them to me ! " 

Mr. Tibbs, however, was differently situated. He did not feel any 
ecstatic proprietary joy in the stair-wires and spring-roller blinds, and 
he had perhaps a dim perception that for a man who had once been 
a member of that volunteer corps he ought now to be doing something 
better than polishing the footwear of his wife's lodgers. Alas! but 
Mr. Tibbs was not of that tough quality that makes for worldly success. 
He was weak and good-natured and unassertive. And yet . , . and 
yet . • . something makes me think that plain little Mr. Tibbs with all 
his shortcomings was still the worthiest of all that company, more 
attractive, sirs, than the. genteel Miss Maplesones with their blue- 
ribboned guitars, more admirable than the Byron-quoting Mr. Septimus 
Hicks in his most poetical moments, more estimable than the aris- 
tocratic Mr. Wisbottle with all his extensive knowledge of the peerage, 
more excellent than the aesthetic Mr. Tomkins with all his keen 
appreciation of the beauties of the broken chimney-pot at No. 48. 

When Mr. Tibbs was told by his autocratic partner not to lean his 
head against the wall nor put his feet on the steel fender, be sure he 
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bethought him of the old volunteer days when martial ardour fired his 
breast and he stepped out bravely with his comrades. When, having 
taken the last remnant of fish, he was deprived of his knife by superior 
prders and doomed to " chase small particles of salmon round and 
round his plate with a piece of bread and a fork," doubt not that the 
gallant Tibbs heard the voice of his old commander. Sir Charles 
Rampart, calling him from the ranks and across the years, "Tibbs, he 
says, says he, Tibbs — Tibbs ! " And a smile of pride would then light 
up his features, and his shrewish wife and the foolish chatter around 
him and the dull monotony of his days would be blotted out and for- 
gotten in the glad and inspiring remembrance of those vanished glories. 

Fain indeed were I to seek out that modest little man, where now 
he haply passes his more than centenarian days, and there in some snug 
Walworth retreat would I win from him over a friendly pipe the true 
and authentic history of that volunteer corps in all its perfect beauty. 
There, with no termagant spouse to check his quiet eloquence, no 
superior Wisbottle to congeal with frosty disdain the warm, genial flow 
of his narrative, the happy Tibbs should pour out to sympathetic and 
attentive ears all his story. The plan of that antique parade-ground 
should be fairly drawn and every angle of it be a corner of debate and 
friendly discussion ; for there perchance was learnt the goose-step that 
was to frighten the Colossus from the fields of Europe ! Must a detail, 
then, be forgotten, or the history, prowes*, fighting strength, and 
uniform of that redoubtable corps go unmarked and unrecorded? 
Nay, sirs, nay, not thus unfruitful should be our meeting ; nor would I 
take my leave that night ere I had learnt all that might be known of 
the personal appearance, qualities, characteristics, military reputation, 
and genealogical tree of that gallant and distinguished officer in com- 
mand, Sir Charles Rampart yclept. Are you shy, sirs, of old men's tales, 
and would you flee from Mr. Tibbs as from one teasingly reminiscent ? 
Nay, nay, but from the old men's tales has our history come down to 
us, and all the gallant deeds of our forbears of yore. Be not impatient 
then, you young folk, of the rambling talk of those of the older race, 
for they are looking back upon their own shining days — they, who have 
now done with all the wild sport and fun and the pretty love-making ! 
Be not impatient, I say, of Tibbs and his story, for you, even you, who 
have not yet reached life's meridian, can look back, haply, across a 
little space, to happy table gatherings where was one dear, honoured 
face crowning all that now is not ! How oft those lips shaped the 
merry anecdote and the well-remembered tale, winning gay mirth and 
some pert protest from fresh young lips that vowed they had been told 
it all before ! But now over the altered years the story comes with a 
changed meaning, and with a cry through its thin-worn laughter 1 

** Do you see ? " said the connoisseur, "... do you see how splen- 
didly the light falls upon the left side of that broken chimney-pot ? " 

I know not indeed if Mr. Wisbottle saw it, but assuredly little Mr. 
Tibbs would have praised it had they called him up with a smudged 
face from below stairs. It would remind him of how once when he 
was in the volunteer corps in eighteen hundred and six — ah, well I how 
splendidly the light did fall then to be sure, behind the broken 
chimney-pots! ; •* 
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''LITTLE DORRIT** 

By W. A. FRASER 

AUTHOR OF "the ILLUSTRATORS OF DICKENS " 

OUT of the long list of the novels of Dickens, Little Dorrit is some- 
times treated with the most unmerited neglect. It is held by 
many to be tedious, and unlike Dickens in its prevalent air of gloom. 
As a narrative it is far from successful : it is cumbered with mysteries • 
which prove futile, and has no proportion in its contrasting parts. In 
this book Dickens has little of his wonted buoyancy throughout, it is 
in a graver key. We 
often hear accordingly 
that nothing good can 
be said of Little Dorrit, 
Whereas a competent 
judge, taking up the 
book as he would any 
other, will find in it some 
of the best work Dickens 
"ever did: pictures so 
wholly admirable, so 
marvellously observed, 
and so exquisitely pre- 
sented, that he is 
tempted to call Little 
Dorrit the best book 
of all. 

Little Dorrit is strong 
in pathos as in humour. 
Should ever proof be 
demanded — as it often 
has been — that Dickens 
is capable of high com- 
edy, let it be sought in 
the thirty-first chaptef* 
of Book I. There will 
be seen the old Mar- 
shalsea prisoner, the 
bankrupt of half a life- 
time, entertaining and 
patronizing his work- 
house pensioner, old Mr. 
Nandy. For delicacy 
of treatment, for fine- 
ness of observation, this 
scene is unequalled in all his novels. Of exaggeration there is not a 
trace; nothing raises a laugh; at most one smiles, and may very 
likely be kept grave by profound interest and a certain emotion of 
wonder. We are in a debtors' prison among vulgar folk ; yet the 
exquisite finish of this study of human nature forbids one to judge it 
by any but the highest standards. The Dorrit brothers are both well 
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drawn; and in this scene we have the culmination of the author's 
genius. That it reveals itself so quietly is but the final assurance of 
consummate power. In the whole range of fiction there is no scene so 
vivid as this; exhibited so briefly yet so completely, with such rightness 
in every touch, such impressiveness of total effect, that the thing 
becomes a miracle. 

Dickens's memories of childhood made his hand very sure whenever 
he dealt with the squalid prison-world, and life there was no less fertile 
in pathos than death. Very often it is inextricably blended with 
humour — an instance of which has just been given. In the details 
'^ of the Marshalsea picture, who shall say which element, prevails? 
Yet, comparing it with the corresponding scenes in Pickwick^ we per- 
ceive a subdual of tone, which comes not only of advancing years, but 
of riper art ; and as we watch the Dorrit family step forth from the 
prison door, it is in another mood than that which accompanied the 
release of Mr. Pickwick. 

Among the minor group of characters in Little Dorrit is Mr. Casby, 
the venerable grandsire with the snowy locks and childlike visage ; the 
Patriarch, as he is called, who walks in a light of contemplative 
benevolence. Mr. Casby is a humbug of a peculiarly dangerous kind; 
- under various disguises he is constantly to be met with in the England 
of to-day. This sweetly philosophic being owns houses, and those of 
the kind we now call slums. Of course he knows nothing about their 
evil condition ; of course he employs an agent to collect his rents, and 
is naturally surprised when this agent falls short in the expected 
receipts. It pains him that human nature should be so dishonest, for 
the sake of his tenants themselves it behoves him to insist on full and 
regular payment. When, in the end, Mr. Casby has his impressive 
locks ruthlessly shorn by the agent risen in revolt against such a mass 
of lies and cruelty and unclean selfishness, we feel that the punishment 
is inadequate. Mr. Casby nowadays does not take the trouble to 
assume a sweet or reverent aspect : if he lives in the neighbourhood of 
* his property, he is frankly a brute; if, as is so often the case, he 
resides in a very different part of the town, his associates are persons 
who would smile indeed at any affectation of sanctity. Mr. Casby is 
anything but a caricature, but he is a most offensive humbug. 

Of the Barnacle family we accept readily enough the one who is 
described as being bright and young ; indeed, this youngster is a good 
deal of a gentleman, and represents the surviving element in our 
present-day civil service ; under a competitive system he alone would 
have a chance. His relatives have significance enough, but very little 
life. Dickens wrote of them in anger, which was never the case in his 
satiric masterpieces. 

What shall we say of Flora Pinching ? We are told that the picture 
is from life. I am disposed to credit Flora Finching with mental power 
superior to Mrs. Nickleby's ; the preference may provoke a charge of 
subtlety, but I adhere to it after a long acquaintance with both ladies* 
Indeed, one rather likes Flora. Of course she has killed her husband; 
but one chooses to forget that. Flora, to tell the truth, has some 
imagination, a touch of poetry; in her heart she is convinced that 
as Mrs. Clennam she would have been a happier woman. Yet she has 
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sense enough and fantasy enough only to play with the thought; a 
little lacking in delicacy, she causes her old lover some embarrassment, 
but never seriously hopes to win him back. When Arthur Clennam 
marries Little Dorrit she behaves admirably. She is a kind soul, and 
doubtless became a very pleasant, even useful, friend to little Mrs. 
Clennam. 

I^ittle Dorrit has her love story, and at one moment it is well told ; 
the chapter describing her travel in Italy deserves high praise. But, 
on the whole. Little Dorrit is not a success in characterization. — 

Mrs. Clennam, Arthur's mother, is wrought so patiently and placed 
in so picturesque a scene that one laments over her impossibility ; her 
so-called talk is, perhaps, less readable than anything in Dicken^. The 
story shows us, or aims at showing us, Miss Wade and Tattycoram, 
from both of whom we turn incredulous. Women these only in name, 
a source of scoffing to the enemies of the master and of sorrow to his 
friends. 

In the London of to-day there is a very familiar female type known 
as the shop girl. Dickens did not see much of her, but he has drawn 
her portrait with unerring hand in Fanny Dorrit. Her first character- 
istic is a paltry and ignorant ambition, of course allied with vanity ; she 
is crudely selfish, and has only the elementary scruples of her sex. 
Withal there are glimmers in her, under favourable circumstances, a 
vulgar good nature; if she has much to spare she will bestow it upon 
those she likes, and at all times she prefers to see cheerfulness around 
her. Miss Dorrit, we know, had an unhappy training ; but not worse 
in degree, though different in kind from that of her modern parallel. 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXVIII 
A FRIENDLY EPISTLE FROM ALDOBRANDENSIS 

CHARLEY DICKENS, be not too bold, 
Your Daily News is very old, . 
And will not prove a mine of gold. 

How could you, Charley, lend your name 
To such a vulgar, losing game. 
The winding-sheet of all your fame ? 

Charley, my friend, retreat by times. 

Attend to my prophetic rhymes : 

He hazards much who wayward climbs — 

From height to height the Alpine steep. 
The eagle's nest, the giant's leap ; 
Slow and sure's the way to creep. 

Stick to your novels, tales, and chimes. 
Or seek Italians sunny climes, 
Not think to supersede the Times. 

From MephystopheUs^ 2/^ January , 1846. 
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THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS 

By "OLD FLEET" 

A POPULAR subject for discussion at gatherings of Dickensians is 
"My Favourite Book," and on such occasions one has heard 
every one of the novels pleaded for — from David Copperfield to Hard 
Times. But I have never heard of any one selecting for advocacy as 
his favourite book The Speeches of Charles Dickens^ and it is a fact at 
which I have often wondered. Dickens*s novels are* a never-failing 
source of delight to all who understand their spirit ; biit, after all, it is 
surely uncontrovertible that biography is the most fascinating form of 
literature. It is true that Dickens's books strike directly at the heart 
as few writers* books have done, and they seem to be a natural 
stepping-stone to his intimate personal friendship ; but, even so, it is 
a fact that the most popular of their number is the one that is largely 
autobiographical. 

And however much a man's books may seem to reveal his heart, it 
is always good to turn to the records of his life and doings, and learn 
that those: books have the added charm of sincerity. In the case of 
Dickens, a perusal of his Letters and Speeches— 2i:^2s\. altogether from 
the testimony of his friends— has this effect. I have been re-reading 
recently the Speeches as collected and edited by Richard Heme Shep- 
herd, and now republished in a fine-paper edition by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, and I have been struck by the fact that here, stripped of the 
veil of fiction, we have the utterances of one who assuredly could have 
desired no better epitaph than to be written of as " one who loved his 
fellow-men." At the recent dinner in Manchester, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
spoke of Dickens's maivellous versatility. As a novelist he was the 
mpst popular of his time, as an actor he would have shone in any 
company, as a public reader he has never been rivalled, and as a 
speaker he had few peers. It has often been a cause for surprise 
with me that of the many Dickensians I have met who have known 
the novels almost by heart, comparatively few have ever read this little 
volume of speeches. Yet it contains some of the best and noblest 
passages to be found among all the printed productions of his genius. 

To his remarkable gifts as a speaker many who knew and heard 
him have borne testimony, but no testimony could be more eloquent 
and convincing than this little collection of addresses delivered 
between 1841 and 1870. The happy knack of being able to say the 
right word at the right moment, and to say it with a simple eloquence 
that even in cold type does not fail to move, is evident throughout. 
One who heard his tribute to the memory of Daniel Maclise at a 
Royal Academy banquet has recorded how, when Dickens had ended, 
"death-like stillness came over the great room. . . . The speech 
had such an effect upon the whole company that, by common consent, 
immediately it was ended all rose from their seats, and no other speech 
was heard that evening." " Dickens had said all that needed to be 
said, as well as it possibly could be said," she adds, and this is exactly 
the feeling that one has as one reads almost every one of these 
speeches. There are no grandiose flights of eloquence, none of that 
striving after effect whicK is alleged against many of his writings, but 
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just plain appeals straight from the heart. Is there anything in all 
his writings, for instance, to excel the closing lines of his speech in 
1858 on behalf* of the Children's Hospital? "The dream-children 
whom I would now raise, if I could, before every one of you, accord- 
ing to your various circumstances, should be the dear child you love, 
the dearer child you have lost, the child you might have had, the child 
you certainly have been. Each of these dream-children should hold 
in its powerful 
hand one of the 
little children 
now lying in the 
Child's Hospital, 
or now shut out 
of it to perish. 
Each of these 
dream - children 
should say to 
you, * O, help 
this httle sup- 
pliant in my 
name; O, help it 
for my sake ! ' ** 

In a speech at 
Edinburgh he 
said, "I feel as if 
I stood amongst 
old friends whom 
I had intimately 
known and high- 
ly valued. I feel 
as if the deaths 
of the fictitious 
creatures, in 
which you have 
been kind 

enough to ex- 
press an interest, 
had endeared us 
to each other as 
real afflictions 
deepen friend- 
ships in actual 
life." This is 
what he himself 
felt in 1841, and 

this is what millions have felt since, and feel to-day. And if the 
death of that angel child Nell, or of that poor overwrought little 
creature Paul, or of the tender little blossom Dora, has the effect of 
drawing us nearer to their creator, and inspiring in us a desire to know 
the man himself, let us first listen to his voice addressing us each and 
all personally in this volume of Speeches^ and then let his most inti- 
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mate friend show us the man as he was. There can be no better 
introduction to the man than these speeches, which constitute one of 
the most fascinating volumes of Dickens literature. 

This new edition is in every way worthy of praise. It is printed on 
excellent paper, in good type, and well and handsomely boiind. It also 
has a portrait frontispiece, which, through the courtesy of the publishers, 
we are able to reproduce. The volume is published at the moderate 
price of two shillings. 

DICKENS AND THE TRAINING OF THE CHILD 

By the REV. S. G. CHAMBERS (of Toronto) 

WHEN a great genius arises he makes his place in the world and 
explains himselfc Criticism does not make him or unmake him. 
He makes or unmakes himself, according to the lasting impression he 
creates for good or evil upon mankind generally. In the case of a real 
genius, critics may apparently nibble him all away ; but when they get 
through, he remains very much the same force as he was originally. 
When the impression made is deep the critics retire, and it is only 
when it begins to fade that they begin to come back again to analyse, 
attack, and cut away. 

In the case of Charles Dickens, when we consider his influence for 
good, we must judge him not so much by the analytical results of his 
works, not by any very deep study of his style, in order to find out his 
defects, but by what he created and what he brought into the world. 
Most reformers and philanthropists have by their efforts shown them- 
selves to be more or less fanatics, imbued with the one thought, and 
allowing themselves to be dominated by that one idea ; in the case of 
Charles Dickens we cannot reasonably say this. His knowledge of 
mankind was wide ; his treatment of their wrongs was most comprehen- 
sive ; and it was not in one particular only that he used his influence, 
his person, and his pen, to bring about an amelioration and reformation 
of the existing state of aflairs. His influence was of the quiet, yet none 
the less powerful kind, and the results in the bettering of the people 
among whom he lived and of whom he had most intimate knowledge — 
whether these results came directly or indirectly— show that his influence 
was an influence of the right kind ; the influence of one whose efforts 
will be felt and remembered for all time to come. 

When we read his tales we find in them an irresistible humour, not 
clownish, but fun innocent and pure; something which has a most 
moral effect upon his readers, for with him they haye laughed heartily 
and genuinely, and through smiles and- tears have seen the seriousness 
and solemnity of things which he intended to lay bare. It is notice- 
able that although he carried his fun and humour into the lowest of 
scenes and conditions, they were never once sullied by any hint of im- 
purity or possibility of harm. 

His stories have thus gone to the very heart of humanity ; he not only 
amused, he cheered, he warmed humanity, such an apostle was he of 
kindness and brotherly love, of sympathy for the poor, and of charity 
which is not condescension. He has not only pleased in a genuine and 
pure way, he has softened the hearts of a generation and will soften 
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others. He made true charity fashionable, and has awakened pity in 
the hearts of millions of people. He has helped to make our Christmas 
what it is— marked by acts of kindness and helpfulness to the poor ; 
and every barefooted boy and girl in the streets of England and 
America to-day fares a little better and gets fewer cuffs and buffetings 
and more pudding because Charles Dickens wrote ; and the world as 
a whole is more cheerful and more sympathetic because of his loving 
and lovable presence in it. 

, In the one great particular of education, we see how far-reaching his 
efforts were. The educational system of his day was one of his chief 
butts. He has shown it more than any other writer, and a great 
reformation has been the result. You may see, then, how in this way 
too he was a moral reformer, for true reformation in matters educational 
always has in view a reformation in morals, and his influence was 
morally as well as educationally felt. Charles Dickens has been called 
the greatest educational reformer that England has produced. This . 
has sometimes been challenged, but I believe the challenge has always 
been successfully met and combated, and perhaps on this account he 
did not come forward with any new educational ideas and theories, 
asking that they should be tried and tested, but exposed the educational 
system of his day, as it existed in particular kinds of schools of which 
the world knew little ; he showed up the defects of the methods in 
vogue, and all done in such a pictorial and life-like manner that the 
reformation came without the laying down of new principles, hard and 
severe, or the spreading broadcast of treatises and textbooks. In his 
own way Charles Dickens stands forth and stands apart as one of the 
greatest educational reformers of the nineteenth century. 

Dickens was the first great English student of the kindergarten. He 
was a disciple of Froebel, the German reformer, one of the greatest 
champions of kindergartens and their work. Froebel had spiritual 
aims — he revealed the true philosophy, Dickens gave it wings ; Froebel 
gave the thought, Dickens made the thought clear and strong by 
arousing feelings in sympathy and harmony with it. Dickens pointed 
out very clearly that there was really more in a child than one could 
put into him, and that the doctrine of child depravity was a totally 
erroneous one. The' child he made out was no longer a thing to be 
repressed, but a being to be developed. He promulgated the doctrine 
and philosophy that there was a possibility of good in every one, no 
matter how far gone in evil. 

Again, Dickens attacked the cramming system as practised in his 
day. Dr. Blimber's school, in Dombey and Son^ is a strong and pro- 
found criticism upon the system. This is unquestionably the greatest 
book ever written as an exposure of the evils of cramming. 

The need of sympathy with childhood has never been revealed so 
vividly as by Dickens. He shows this most strongly by the cruelty, 
coercion, and hardness of such characters as Squeers, Bumble, Creakle, 
and Mrs. Pipchin. The overthrow of coercion in certain kinds of 
schools is one of the great results that justify us in classing Dickens 
with other great educational reformers. The picture of low cunning, 
avarice, ignorance, and brutality in Squeers astounded his readers, and 
led to the closing of most of the schools, particularly in Yorkshire, 
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where such totally unfit schoolmasters taught, or attempted to teach ; 
and also to the overthrow of tyranny in schools throughout the civilized 
world. Dickens was always a profound student of children, and he 
continually touched upon free childhood, the individuality, the imagina- 
tion of children. He exposed the ignorance of those who resent the 
suggestion that children need to be studied. Dickens was also the 
great apostle of neglected children, and by his exposure of the internal 
workings of unions and so-called charitable institutions for poor children, 
he tore away the curtain which had hid these things from the world, 
laid them bare, and started on foot the efforts for their reformation and 
the amelioration of the children's lot. 

In these and in many other ways Dickens will stand forth as one of 
the greatest who have influenced the world for good, not only in his 
own England and in his own day, but since, by the reading and study 
of his works. His chief aim was to lay bare the injustice, the blighting 
coercion practised on helpless children, by sordid, ignorant, brutal 
men called schoolmasters, by authorities of institutions, and in a less 
degree by some parents of his time. It was a noble work, and well 
done. 

It is frequently asserted that Dickens portrayed wrong training more 
than right, that he was destructive rather than constructive. In a 
sense this is correct. But as I have said, he did not set out to formu- 
late a new theory so much as he endeavoured to startle mankind into a 
realization of existing conditions, to create a feeling of contempt and 
dislike for them, and so lay the only sure foundation for a reform in 
such things ; thus his personal influence and the influence of his pen 
could have been productive of nothing but good. And we may add 
that in all his wonderful pictures it would have been impossible for 
him to have so vividly described the wrong (and he has done it 
without exaggeration) if he had not clearly understood what was right 
and good. 

TOM PINCH AND MARY 

By FRANK SPEAIGHT 

AS WEET child climbs upon my knee ; • 

'Tishers: 
Not mine ; such joys were not to be. 

But tears. 
Those tears have long since stayed their course. 
For joy has long since dried their source. 
I have no sorrow or remorse 
For those past day$. 

She lives with him she loved so well : 

Why should I grieve ? 
She dreamt not how my heart did swell : 

Why should I grieve ? 
My love is pure as mountain stream. 
As bright and clear as morning's beam ; 
To me an angel she doth seem : 

Why should I grieve ? 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



The "old folks' tea'* will be held on Saturday, 13 April, at St. John's Parish 
Hall, Vartry Road, Stamford Hill North. " Edmonton " or " Seven Sisters 
Corner " trams from Finsbury Park " Tube '* Station pass the 
^e^diework ^^^ ^^ Vartry Road. Will all members willing to assist in 
Charitable carving, serving, or entertaining with songs, recitations, etc., 
^^^^' kindly be at the hall as early as possible after 3 p.m., as there 

will be much to prepare that all may be ready for the guests at 5 p.m. ? 
Will gentlemen please bring their own carvers? 

' We would remind our members that this will be the last notice before the 
"dance social" on Thursday, 25 April, at St. Bride's Institute, and once 
more ask them to assist us in making this function a great success. Tickets 
are at head-quarters, to include refreshments : Members, 2s. ; non- 
members, 2s. 6d. 

At the birthday celebration on 7 February Mr. Cuming Walters gave a 
lecture on " Charles Dickens and John Bull," which we hope to print in our 
next number ; and on i March a very interesting paper was 
Birmingrham. contributed by Mr. William Farrow on Our Mutual Friend^ 
followed by a discussion. Mr. A. Capel Shaw occupied the chair. Mr. 
Farrow dealt with the characters in the book in an appreciative and 
humorous manner. He referred to the time when Dickens wrote Our 
Mutual Friend^ and pointed out that, although the author . was passing 
through one of the saddest years of his life — he had lost by death a 
favourite son and two dear and intimate friends, and miraculously escaped 
death in a terrible railway accident — yet the book was classed among his 
best works. Among those taking part in the discussion were Mr. Tidmarsh, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Porter, Mr. Timings, Mr. Bosworth, and Mr. Yoxall. 

The monthly meeting was held on 13 March at the Literarjr and Philosophic 
Club, when Mr. C. Andrews read a most interesting and instructive paper 
Brist 1 d °^ "The Social Influence of Charles Dickens.^ After the 
CUfton. paper, which was closely followed and keenly appreciated by 

a large company of members, a discussion took place, in 
which the following participated : Mrs. A. J. Tonkin, and Messrs. J. Ames 
Baker, F.R.G.S., E. W. Down, H. Home, S. Tucker, C. Davey, A. J. Tonkin, 
and H. Theo. Jones. 

An enjoyable social gathering was held at the usual place of meeting on 

25 February in the form of a whist drive, when some fourteen tables were 
Brixton. occupied by members of the Fellowship. The successful Alk 

at the close of the play were Mrs. Needs, Mrs. Hounslow, 
Miss L. M. May, and Mr. Butfield. The prizes were four handsomely bound 
volumes of the Fireside Edition of the Works of Dickens. On Tuesday, 

26 February, an entertainment was given by some members of the Branch 
in connexion with the Literary Society associated with George Street 
Congregational Church, Croydon. The Rev. Baldwin Brindley presided. 
Mr. Sidney Marriott gave a short introductory lecture on the career, 
character, and genius of Dickens, which was followed by four recitals, viz. : 
" The Experiences of Harold Skimpole," by Mr. Douglas ; " The Execution 
of Sydney Carton," by Mrs. A. Hoare ; " The Funeral of Little Nell," by 
Mr. R. Allbut ; and in conclusion, " The Friendly Waiter at Yarmouth," 
rendered by Mrs. Arthur Hoare in easy and charming style. On 1 1 March, 
in the ladies' parlour, Brixton Independent Church, Mr. R. Allbut occupied 
the chair. The programme, arranged by Mrs. Stuart and Miss E. Cooper, 
comprised songs and recitations, the former by Miss Stevens, Miss Marjorie 
Coade, Miss A. Cooper, Mr. Ewing, and Mr. Thompson ; also two piano- 
forte solos were given in brilliant form by Mr. A. Denton. Three admirable 
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recitals were interspersed and commanded unanimous appreciation, " The 
Baron of Grogzwig/' by Miss Norah Lickis ; " Serjeant Buzfuz for the 
Plaintiflf/' and " The Liver Wing Testimonial," by Mr, Wolsey. 

The birthday celebration of the Branch took the form of a dinner at 
the Hotel Imperial on 7 February. The President, the Rev. W. H. Towle 
Ch t (U.S.A), who is shortly leaving the city, had many references 

** ^^' made to his interest in the Fellowship during the evening. 

After dinner the following programme was presented: "Dickens," John 
McLellan ; a song, Miss Alice Schofield ; " Parent Fellowship," Miss Mary 
C. O'Neill ; the 'cello, Wm. Wooley ; " The Dickens Bachelors," Dr. Aelyas 
kassab ; "The Chester Fellowship," Rev. W. H. Towle ; reading, Miss 
Eva Clayton ; " The Ladies," Lawrence Riley ; " American Notes," Dr. 
Wadea Kassab ; " The Men," S. Price Stevenson ; farewell remarks, J. E» 
McDonough. Mr. Frank Speaight, of London, has been spending several 
days with Miss O'Neill,; the Hon. Secretary of the Branch, and has had an 
opportunity of making friends with many of its members. 

At the February meeting readings from Pickwick were given by Messrs. 
Edwards and Jenkins, followed by an interesting discussion. Mr. H. W. 
Bruton, who presided, suggested that the summer picnic 
Gloucester, should take place at Berkeley Castle. The party could then 
arrange a drive to Berkeley Heath (immortalized in Pickwick) and have tea 
in the famous hostelry. The Branch now numbers eighty members. 
The first annual meeting of the Branch was held at the Masonic Hall on 
20 February. The Hon. Secretary presented reports of the work of the 
Gravesend past year, which showed there were ninety-one members, and 
and North- that eight meetings had been held, including the Pickwickian 
fleet evening at the "Leather Bottle," Cobham, in June. Reference 

was made to the death of Mrs. Feaver Clarke, one of the founders of the 
Society and a member of the first Committee. The report was adopted, 
and the following officials were elected for the ensuing year : President^ 
Mr. G. M. Arnold, J.P. (Mayor of Gravesend) ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. 
C. Huntley, J.P., Mr. W. Barlow, and Mr. A. G. Hambrook; Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. Horatio A. Waldegrave ; Committee, Miss E. Barlow, 
Miss King, Miss M. Beamish, Messrs. Beagley, W. E. Thomas, A. J. 
Philip ; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. D. J. Williams and Councillor F. Goldsmith. 
The business meeting was followed by a whist drive and dance, in which 
one hundred and twenty members and friends participated. 
To assist the funds of the Children's Holiday Home, West Hill, St. Leonards, 
the fourth annual children's entertainment was given on 12 February. Two 
j| performances took place (afternoon and evening) at the Queen's 

3t. Lel^ards. Hotel, and both met with a great deal of success, the Assembly 
Room being quite full in the evening. An admirable programme 
had been arranged and was carried out on both occasions without a hitch, 
and a galaxy of the best juvenile talent was presented in giving living 
tableaux from Dickens's works. The whole undertaking was very encour- 
aging in result, and doubtless a substantial sum of money will be handed 
over to the Children's Holiday Home as the outcome of the entertainment. 
The birthday celebration took the form of an entertainment, and a goodly 
gathering fully enjoyed the programme submitted, which included tableaux 
HnU vivants,- recitals in costume, recitations, and vocal and instru- 

' [ mental music. The ladies and gentlemen who took part were 

Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson, Professor Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, Miss J. 
Ellison, Miss Firbank, Mr. and Mrs. G. Graves, Mr. H. Johnson, Miss 
Rumfitt, and Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M. The tableaux vivants were 
especially well done, various popular characters from Dickens being 
portrayed with great success, despite the limited area of the stage. The 
members met for their second meeting of the month in Percy Street, the 
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subject being Great Expectations. Miss A. Hall gave a most interesting 
r^sum^ of the book, bringing out in a forcible manner the chief character- 
istics of the people who figure in the novel. A discussion followed the 
paper, in which Messrs. Noble and Waterfall, Miss E. Watson, Miss 
Weatherill, and Mrs. Holdsworth took part. It was decided to devote the 
money raised for the Dickens Birthday Fund to that portion of the Dis- 
pensary which administers to the necessities of the poor, in addition to 
medical treatment. 

A DELIGHTFUL gathering took place at the Common Hall, Hackins Hey,' 
on 27 February. There was a good muster of members and friends, 
and the proceedings consisted of a " social," in which pleasant 
iverpoo. ^j^^^ ^^g agreeably interspersed with Dickensian recitations^ 
charmingly rendered by Miss Statham, and some exceedingly clever and 
effective character sketches in costume by Mr. Percy Jaggard. Mr. J. 
Marriott presided, and also contributed a humorous recitation. The whole 
of the arrangements were most efficiently carried out by Mrs. Bell, the 
indefatigable Treasurer of the Fellowship, assisted by members of the 
Council and other friends. A well-attended meeting was held on 13 March. 
The President, Mr. E. A. Browne, F.R.C.S., occupied the chair, and the 
business consisted of an extremely interesting and humorous lecture, en- 
titled "Fairy Stories from Various Lands," by Mr. John Lee, B,A. 

At the March meeting, Mr. J. D. Chew presiding. Miss Gertrude Thompson 
read a paper on Little Dorrit^ and Mr. F. W. Thompson one on 
M h te "Humbugs and Saints," based on characters m the same 
anc ester. ^^^^ ^j. y^ jj Vaughan gave a reading, " Going into 
Society," and Miss Marian Kinnell recited " Copperfield and the Waiter." 
After the election of officers at the April meeting there is to be a Dickens 
debate. 

The Dickens birthday demonstration was celebrated on 4 February, the 
usual monthly night of meeting, and was a splendid success. The President, 
Rev. E. Rorke, B.A., presided. The occasion was also the 
""**' anniversary of the birth of the popular Programme Secretary, 
Mr. W. A. Windas. In connexion with the entertainment recently given 
on behalf of the Victorian Braille Writers' Association, the proceeds of 
which exceeded ;£io, the Fellowship was entitled to nommate a life 
governor of that association, and the choice unanimously fell upon Mr. J, 
H. Crowther, the promoter and Hon. Secretary of the Melbourne Branch, 
The membership since the annual meeting in September last has steadily in- 
creased, and now stands at two hundred and two. The President delivered 
an address on "Child Life in Dickens's Time," and Mr. Du Soir, v.P., 
spoke on Dickens compared with contemporary and later day writers. 
Mr. Crowther read a paper on "Dickens as a Public Reader." Miss 
Josephine Samuell recited " Great Porter Square," and musical and other 
Items were contributed by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Masters, MiSs Green, and 
Miss Bramley. 

The recently formed Dramatic Society in connexion with this Branch gave 
a performance on 22 February at the Cutlers' Hall of The Cricket on 
Sh ffi Id ^^^ Hearth^ adapted by Edward Stirling. It was an intelligent 

* ® * representation, and no one failed in the rendering of their part. 
Mr. Howard Williams played Peerybingle ; Mr. T. H. Warskett, Caleb 
Plummer ; Mr. S. D. Gent, Tackleton ; Mr. A. Waite, The Stranger ; 
Miss Roberts, Bertha Plummer ; Mrs. T. H. Warskett, Dot ; Miss Lydia 
Lucas, Tilly Slowboy ; and Miss Mabel Smith, May Fielding. We under- 
stand that the whole of the arrangements were carried out by Mrs. Warskett 
and Mr. J. E. B. Beaumont, to whom the success of the piece is mainly 
due. The staging was adequate, there being an indication of experienced 
supervision in the setting of the scenes. The scenery and effects were lent 
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by the directors of the Lyceum and Royal Theatres. A bouquet was pre-t 
sented to Mrs. Warskett at the close of the performance. 

Nearly two hundred members of the Toronto Branch assembled at 
McConkey's on 7 February to celebrate the ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
_. novelist's birth. It was a most enthusiastic gathering of 

oron o. Dickens lovers, and the dinner and programme proved very 

enjoyable. The menu cards were tastefully produced, with appropriate 
quotations from Dickens. The Chairman, Mr. E. S. Williamson, m his 
opening remarks, referred to the birth of Dickens at Portsea on 7 Feb- 
ruary, 1 812, and what his coming into the world had meant to English 
literature and life. He quoted the prophecy of Mr. Geo. K. Chesterton, 
the English essayist, to the effect that in the course of time " Dickens 
would dominate the whole England of the nineteenth century.'* Mr. 
Williamson also congratulated the Branch upon the fact that it is now the 
third largest in the world, with a present membership of over three hundred, 
and that everything so far undertaken, whether in the line of entertainment 
or charitable work, has been successful. Those taking part in the pro- 
gramme were: Alderman J. W. Bengough, who read an original poem ; 
Miss Emma T. Irons, recitation from The Old Curiosity Shop; Miss Jean 
Blewett, an original reading; Mr. F, M. Bell-Smith, selection from A 
Christmas Carol; two solos by Miss Mae Dickenson. 

On 28 February in the Lecture Hall, Municipal Buildings, Ealing, Miss 
Brinckman read a paper qn " Dickens, His Life and Works," by Mr. Matz, 
^ which was much enjoyed. Mr. Jacobs read with great dramatic 

London. ioxzt, "The Madman's Story" from Pickwick, In her usual 

graceful manner Miss Eilian Hughes read "The Italian 
Prisoner" from The Uncommercial Traveller, Miss Watson charmingly 
recited "Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.'' Mr. Harwood read from Great 
Expectations " How Pip was Apprenticed to Joe Gargery," which caused 
amusement. Miss Brinckman also admirably rendered the " Muffin and 
Crumpet" speech from Nicholas Nickleby, Mr. Watson was in the chair. 



MR. PERCY MERRIMAN^S DICKENS RECITAL, 

ON Tuesday, 12 March, Mr. Percy Merriman, an enthusiastic 
member of the Fellowship, gave his first Dickens recital at the 
Haverstock Sunday School before a crowded and appreciative 
audience. The programme opened with the evergreen "Boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn," which was well received, but Mr. Merriman 
was heard to better advantage in three character sketches, namely, 
Sydney Cartpn, Fagin, and Dick Swiveller. His interpretation of 
the scene between the "merry old gentleman" and Oliver was par- 
ticularly striking, and was undoubtedly one of the successes of the 
evening. As Mr. Merriman pointed out, it would be unnatural to 
present Dick Swiveller without the Marchioness, and accordingly he 
was assisted by Miss Amy Gwinnett, who was well suited as the small 
servant. Mr. Merriman then gave a reading of " The Death of Little 
Paul," which was not so successful as his previous efforts. The second 
half of the programme consisted, amongst others, of a selection from 
Dombey and Son entitled " Bunsby marries Mrs. McStinger " (surely 
"Mrs. McStinger marries Bunsby" would have been more to the 
point !), which was loudly applauded, Mr. Merriman's facial play being 
strikingly exhibited. This was followed by three more character 
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sketches, of which Mr. Toots was the general favourite. The pro- 
gramme was brought to a close with a lively rendering of the 
"Cratchits* Christmas Dinner." 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable evening, and Mr. Merriman 
is to be warmly congratulated on his first Dickens recital, which, it 
is to be trusted, will not be his last. C. A. L. 



QUESTIO NS AND ANSWERS 

^*I didnU kftcWf and now I do knowy and that shows the advantage of askings 
don't it ? "—Rosa Dartle. 



ANSWERS 
Tigers in Africa.— The reference appears in "The Long Voyage*' in 
Reprinted Pieces. Chas. G. Price. 

Edwin D rood.— Sir Luke Fildes kindly informed me, nearly three 
years ago, that he had never written any paper on Edwin Drood. Very 
probably the footnote which your querist names has reference to an article 
by Alice Meynell in the Century Magazine for February, 1884. The date, 
a month prior to that of the Cornhill contribution, lends support to a theory 
already strengthened by the admitted fact that Mrs. Meynell's paper was 
largely inspired by Dickens's last illustrator. George F. Gadd. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

APRIL 

3. Powerstock Branch : Dance. 

3. Hastings Branch : Annual Social at Queen's Hotel at 7.30. 

4. Edinburgh Branch : Lecture by Rev. J. Adamson, at 5 St. Andrew's Square. 
Leeds Branch : Fortnightly Meeting, at Church Institute, at 8. 

5. Manchester Branch : Annual Meeting, at Portico Library^ at 7.30. 

Hull Branch: *'Some Impressions from David Copperfield^' by Mr. T. R. 

Broadbent, at Albion Rooms, at S. 
West London Branch : Social Evening at Lecture Hall, Ealing. 

8. Brixton Branch: Miss Kathleen Marriott's Evening at Brixton Independent 

Church, at 8. 

9. Reading : Lantern Lecture, ** Places and Scenes in Dickens's Life and Works," 

by Mr. B. W. Matz, at Literary and Philosophical Society, at 8. 

10. Liverpool Branch : Annual Meeting Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society : 

Conversazione. 

11. Forest Gate Branch : Annual Social, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 

12. Winnipeg Branch : Discussion, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Shrewsbury Branch : Fortnightly Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 
Birmingham Branch : Annual Meeting. 

15. Southampton Branch : Monthly Meeting, at Kell Memorial Hall, at 8. 

18. Edinburgh Branch : Conversazione at 5 St. Andrew's Square, at 8. 
Leeds Branch : Fortnightly Meeting, at Church Institute, at 8. 
Blackheath Branch : Annual Conversazione, at Lewisham Parish Hall, 

19. Hull Branch : Bleak House ^ by Mr. S. Harris, at Albion Rooms, at 8. 

22. Brixton Branch : Mr. J. S. Baines's Evening at Brixton Independent Church. 

25. Chesterfield Branch: **In Dickens- Land," by Mr. G. G. Philpott, at Trinity 

Institute, at 8. 
London: Dance and Social of the Needlework and Charitable Guild, at 
St. Bride's Institute, Fleet Street, E.C., at 7. Tickets, 2s. to members, 
2s. 6d. non-members. 

26. Stockport Branch : Annual Meeting, at Sunday School, at 8. 
Sheffield Branch : Social at Cutlers' Hall, at 8. 

Hull Branch : Annual Meeting. 

Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting, at Alkmund's Rooms, at 8. 

27. Brighton Branch : Dramatic Recital by Mr. F. J. Gauntlett, at Steine House. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

A C Hildas History of England and American Notes and Pictures from 
Italy ^ being Vols. 12 and 13 of the " National Edition." London : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 

A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge^ being Vols i and 2 of the 
"Popular Edition.*' Price is. net, cloth; and 2s. net, leather. London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Books of the Library of W, Roots ^ Esq.^ 
containing facsimile of original Phiz drawmg. London : Hodgson and Co. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

"Boz Club Dinner" (a literary letter), with picture of "The Newest 
Sam Weller." Sphere, 23 February. 

"Thackeray" (with references to Dickens), illustrated. By Holbrook 
Jackson. Yorkshire Weekly Post, 23 February. 

" Eatanswill and Sudbury." Daily Chronicle (Office Window), 6 March ; 
East Anglian Daily Times, 4 March ; Bazaar, 20 February ; Essex and 
Suffolk News, 9 March. 

** Cheeryble House." Manchester City News, 2 and 9 March (illustrated) ; 
Liverpool Echo, 28 February ; Manchester Guardian, 28 February and 
1 1 March ; Property Market Review, 9 March ; Pall Mall Gazette (illus- 
trated), 9 March ; Manchester Dispatch (illustrated), i, 2, and 12 March ; 
Daily Express, 11 March ; Yorkshire Post, 13 March. 

"The Finest Novel I Have Read" {David Copperfield), by Princess 
Irena de Avierino-Wiszniewska. GirPs Realm., February. 

"The Plagiarisms of Dickens.'* T P:s Weekly, i, 8, 15, 22 March. 

"The Story of the * Cheeryble' Grants." By Rev. W. Hume Elliot. 
Reviews in Morning Post, 7 March ; T PJs Weekly, 1 5 March ; Daily 
Chronicle, 9 March ; Daily Telegraph, 8 March. 

"A Ramble in Dickens Land," by Victor Rousseau. (Illustrated.) 
Weekly Irish Tifnes, Dublin, 16 February. 

"A Little Portrait Gallery," by E. V. Lucas; VI, "John Poole and 
Dickens." TPJs Weekly, 15 March. 

" Old Frank Curzon : Reminiscences of Dickens." Yorkshirs Evening 
Post, 8 March. 

" Charles Dickens and Dundee.*' Dundee Courier, 6 March. 

" Gissing and Dickens." T, P.'s Weekly, 8 March. 

"Books and Bookmen'* ("Nicholas Nickleby and Plagiarisms**). Man- 
chester Guardian, 9 March. 

" The Makers of Books : iv. The Publishers of Dickens and Carlyle,*' 
by J. P. C. Illustrated. Pall Mall Magazine, April. 

"Recollections of Charles Dickens," by Francesco Berger. Sphere, 
16 and 23 March. 

" Local Connections with Charles Dickens.** Eastern Morning News, 
16 March. 

"Gems of the South Kensington Collection" (Dickens and W. P. Frith). 
(Illustrated.) Strand Magazine, March, 



We have received a copy of Real Dickens Landmarks, just issued by 
Mr. Robt. H. Fryar, Bath, price 2s. 6d. per copy, packing and postage 
included, which forms a companion to Bathonian Dickensiana, We 
willingly draw attention to this, not only for its Dickensian interest, but 
because to purchase a copy would be helping also Mr. Fryar, who has been 
in straitened circumstances for some time through the decease of his 
principal patron and employer, with whom he was for nearly twenty years. 
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WHEN FOUND- 
HE present year marks the seventieth, anniversary of the pub- 
lication of the Pickwick Papers in volume form, and to cele- 
brate the event an exhibition devoted exclusively to the book is to 
be held in London under the auspices of the Dickens Fellowship. 
The literature which has grown round the book during recent years 
would in itself make a unique collection. But the Pickwick Ex- 
hibition will be devoted to every phase of the subject. An attempt 
will be made to get together a copy of every edition of the book 
printed in this country and abroad, all the plagiarisms, continua- 
tions, and parodies, and sets of pictures done by the various artists 
who illustrated them. There will further be relics and curios 
gathered together from the numerous places of historic interest 
connected with the Pickwickians, a series of play-bills, pictorial 
posters in which the characters from the book play an important 
part, a complete set of topographical views, and specimens of every 
commercial commodity which bears a Pickwickian name or has been 
inspired by the immortal book. The Exhibition will be held at 
the New Dudley Gallery, 169, Piccadilly, W., commencing in July 
next, and will probably remain open for some weeks. Collectors 
and readers of The Dickensmn, who can help to make the Pickwick 
Exhibition thoroughly representative of the great book by the loan 
of any item connected with it, would oblige by writing at once 
to the Hon. Secretary, at 1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, 

W.C. 

* * * 

There is no necessity of advancing proof that to-day the Pickwick 
Papers is the most popular book in the language, and for that 
reason alone no doubt should exist as to the success of such an ex- 
hibition. Although three-score years and ten have elapsed since 
it began to add to the gaiety of nations, it seems to have more life 
in it now than even then. It has become an institution, and still 
offers commentators opportunities for distinguishing themselves. 
The most recent instance is that of Eatanswill. Hitherto, Ipswich 
had been accepted as the original scene of the famous election. 
Now it can safely be asserted that this was wrong, and that Sud- 
bury was the place Dickens described. Since we referred to the 
subject last month much has been written upon it, the most notable 
contribution, and the one perhaps that gives the greatest weight 
in Sudbury's favour — ^if, indeed, it does not put the question be- 
yond all doubt — being that of Judge Willis, in the Daily News. 
His- article not only converted that newspaper, but many persons 
who had always favoured Ipswich, besides, and has put a very pro- 
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minent feather in the cap of the latest claimant for Dickensian 
honour. Our good friends at Sudbury have shown how keen is 
their zeal by the establishment of a paper which is, of course, called 
the Eatanswill Gazette y and which we deal with on another page. 

We also publish a letter from a correspondent on the subject. 

* * * 

We are continually hearing that Dickens founded this and that 
character in his books on this or that notable person of his day, 
and although it is true that one or two of his creations were built, 
so to speak, out of certain characteristics of persons he knew, there 
are few that had anything like an exact original in real life. To 
say, however, as many Brighton papers have been saying recently, 
that Harold Skimpole was '' a life study of Charles Lamb '^ is one 
of those mysterious pieces of news which it would be difficult to 
trace the origin of. It would be charitable to put it down as a 
printer's error had not the statement appeared in four or five news- 
papers. Dickens was twenty-two years old when Charles Lamb 
died, so that his '* life study '' of him began and ended before he 
actually became an author, if he really made any study at all of the 

great essayist. 

* ^ * 

As a matter of fact, it was Leigh Hunt's peculiarities which 

Dickens made use of in creating the character of Harold Skimpole, 

and although Leigh Hunt did not observe that this was so, his many 

friends did, and remonstrated with Dickens about it. The novelist 

accordingly toned down the characteristics he had taken from Leigh 

Hunt, and altered the name from Leonard to Harold Skimpole in 

order to further differentiate and to save offending his friend. But 

eventually Leigh Hunt's friends pointed out the similarity between 

himself and Skimpole, and he took such exception to it that Dickens 

wrote an apologetic explanation to him. 

^ * * 

Arra-ngements are being made for an excursion to Rochester, 
Chatham, Gadshill, and Cobham, to take place on June 8. FulJ 
particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship, at Headquarters. In the meantime, it is suggested that an 
effort should be made by the various branches to form parties to 
join the London one, and so make the pilgrimage a thoroughly re- 
presentative Festival. We understand that Sheffield hope to send 
between twenty or thirty. All arrangements from London will be 
made at Headquarters. Country Branches would, of course, make 
their own to London. It is estimated that the cost of railway, 

lunch, drive, and tea will be about 8s. 6d. for each person. 

* * * 

The Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Club is completing arrange- 
ments for giving two performances of The Old Curiosity Shop at 
well-known suburban theatres in the West and North of London. 
Miss Kathleen Marriott will again play Little Nell, and Mrs. Teign- 
mouth Shore the Marchioness, while Mrs. J. T. Grein will im- 
personate Sally Brass. Mr. Shore and Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross 
will sustain their old parts of Quilp and Sampson Brass respectively. 

The Editor. 
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IS SUDBURY EATANSWILL? 

By J. W. T. LEY 

*MS Sudbury Eatan&will? '' is a question which has been very 
^ much to the fore - of late, and it is the most interesting 
Dickensian question that has cropped up for a long time. The 
Dickensian in search of Dickens land-marks is a subject for 
mirth in many quarters, but here we have a question which has 
been regarded with quite a serious interest, not only by the resi- 
dents of Sudbury themselves, and their local press, but by the 
London newspapers, too. For years it has been pretty generally 
assumed that Ipswich was the original of Eatanswill, but last 
February Mr. C. Findon Waters, a new-comer to Sudbury, be- 
came interested, and was astonished to find that among residents 
of the town there seemed never to have existed the smallest doubt 
that the real honour belonged to the birthplace of Gainsborough. 
He took considerable trouble and collected evidence, which is as 
strong as any evidence ever can be, short of actual definite proof. 
What of this evidence? 

In the first paragraph of Chapter XIII. of Pickwick y Dickens 
says : ' ' We will frankly acknowledge that up to the period of our 
being first immersed in the voluminous papers of the Pickwick 
Club, we had never heard of Eatanswill; w«»will with equal can- 
dour admit that we have in vain searched for proof of the actual 
existence of such a place at the present day. . . . We are there- 
fore led to believe, that Mr. Pickwick, with that anxious desire 
to abstain from giving offence to any, and with those delicate 
feelings for which all who knew him will know he was so 
eminently remarkable, purposely substituted a fictitious designa- 
tion for the real name of the place in which his observations 
were made. We are confirmed in this belief by a little circum- 
stance, apparently slight and trivial in itself, but, when considered 
in this point of view, not undeserving of notice. In Mr. Pick- 
wicFs note-hook we can just trace an entry of the fact, that the places 
of himself and followers were hooked hy the Norwich coach ; but this 
entry was afterwards lined through, as if for the purpose of con- 
cealing even the direction in which the borough, is situated.'' In 
the next sentence Eatanswill is described as a '* small town '' — a 
description which certainly fits Sudbury. It is a fact that a 
coach did in those days run from '' The Swan," Lad Lane, London 
to "The Angel" at Norwich. It will be remembered further, 
that after spending several days at Eatanswill and attending an 
*' At Home " at '' The Den " on the last day, Mr. Pickwick posted 
by the coach to the Angel at Bury, arriving in time for dinner. 
Undoubtedly it would have been an easy matter, as Mr. Waters 
argues, to post from Sudbury to Bury in time for dinner, even 
after attending a garden-party at the former place. Thus, it 
seems — to me, at any rate — perfectly fair to assume, on this 
evidence alone, that Sudbury was the place Dickens had in mind. 
Certainly no one has answere4 the question, '' Where can a * small 
borough ' on the road be found where it would be possible to 
perform the same feat in the time which we are justified in be- 
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lieving remained after attending the function at ' Eatanswill ' 
and before the time for dinner at Bury ? ' ' But it should be noted 
still further that Mr. Jingle posted over from Bury to attend 
the gathering at '* The Den," and immediately on arrival, dis- 
covering Mr. Pickwick among the guests, left the room under the 
pretence of giving ** directions to the postilion,'' and ordered the 
men to drive back to Bury, which he had reached before Mr. Pick- 
wick, who, we have just noted, arrived in time for dinner. It is 
pretty certain that there is no other *' small borough " which Mr. 
Jingle could have posted to and returned from in the time. Thus, 
if it be agreed that it is a reasonable assumption that Dickens had 
some actual place in mind, then we may surely endorse Judge 
Wills's judgment that " the case for Sudbury " is a very strong one. 

That Sudbury was known to the youthful author of Pickwick is 
shown by the fact that in Sketches by Boz, Chapter X., Gabriel 
Parsons says : ' ^ When I was in Suffolk, which is some years ago, 
business led me to the towii of Bury St. Edmund's. I had to stop 
at the principal places on the way, and therefore, for the sake 
of convenience, I travelled in a gig. / left Sudbury one dark 
night. ^' But there is still more convincing evidence that he knew 
the town: and here we come to the most interesting point of 
all. In 1834 Dickens was a reporter on the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle. In a letter to a friend in that year he says: *' I have 
just been ordered on a journey, the length of which is at present 
unknown — don't laugh. I am going (alone) in a gig. I am 
going into Essex. . . . Chelmsford is my first stage." Now, in 
this year there was a General Election, and the evidence is con- 
clusive that Dickens journeyed into Norfolk and Suffolk, and re- 
ported the Ipswich election at least, while from evidence which 
has just been gathered, I fancy few will doubt that he also reported 
that at Sudbury. One critic of this evidence has pointed out that 
Sudbury returned two members, whilst the election at Eatanswill 
was for only one seat; but there is nothing in the point, for we 
are plainly told that the election at Eatanswill was a by-election. 
And, be it noted, in 1835 there was a by-election at Sudbury. 

And now let us glance — it can unfortunately be only a glance — 
at what I have described as the most interesting point that the 
discussion has brought out, for which we are indebted to the 
Editor of the Essex County Standard. Dickens was reporting in 
Suffolk during the General Election of 1835, and it has been 
assumed that therefore he saw the scenes at Ipswich, and he dis- 
guised that town under the name of Eatanswill. The editor of 
the paper in question has gone to the trouble of turning up the 
reports of the election in the Morning Chronicle, and we find that 
in the numbers dated January 6 and January 7, 1835, two short 
paragraphs only appeared in regard to the Ipswich election, and 
on January 8 the result was announced absolutely without com- 
ment, while on January 7 there is a report of the Sudbury elec- 
tion running to very nearly a colum^ ! It is true that the report 
takes note of bribery at Ipswich in the following terms: — ''The 
report in the borough is that there never was, even in the worst 
times of the old system, such scenes of bribery and undue influence 
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as has been exhibited on the present occasion/' but, as I have said, 
the whole thing is dismissed in a dozen lines, while Sudbury has 
nearly a column, a large proportion of which is devoted to a strong 
condemnation of the corrupt practices of both sides. Here, 
surely, is strong evidence that the Sudbury election made the 
stronger impression on the mind of the young journalist. 

Of course, space will not permit me to quote the report fully, 
but a few notable extracts will be read with interest : — * * The 
election at this borough can have little influence in showing the 
feelings of the people. Principle, with a few exceptions, is un- 
known among the electors, the far greater proportion of whom 
are free burgesses of the lowest order, and require feasting and 




MARKET HILL, SUDBURY 

As it was at the time of the '* Eatanswill Election." The house with the chimney on the 

right of the picture is the one from the roof of which Mrs. Pott and Mr. Jingle 

viewed the election Eoene 

treating and other weighty considerations to bring them to the 
poll.*' Again: — ** Open house is kept at all the inns in the town ; 
the voters are seen reeling about the streets in a beastly state of 
intoxication. Cooping and other manoeuvres have been resorted 
to to procure voters." *' Some voters — ^I believe there were eight 
— had offered their support to the Blue candidates, Barnes and 
Stephens. As they were considered doubtful voters, it was thought 
prudent to send them out of the town, oul of reach of the oppo- 
site party." And, finally, '* Cooping has been resorted to, to a 
great extent, by both parties. It is calculated that the cost of 
this election will be £10,000." The state of the poll is then given, 
and the following sentence immediately follows : — ' ' Forty-three 
still remained unpolled, of which the Reformers had a decided 
majority." 
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It is impossible to quote more extensively, but I fancy readers 
of the Dickensian will see something Pickwickian — Eatanswillian in 
these extracts. It is worth noting that in this report the mistake 
is made of calling ' ' The Rose and Crown ' ' * * The Crown and 
Anchor.'' The ''Rose^and Crown" was the headquarters of one 
of the parties in this election. The '' Crown and Anchor " was 
a well-known Ijjswich hostelry. Is it reasonable to suggest that 
the reporter had not long before been in .Ipswich, and that writing 
his report hurriedly he made a slip of the pen? I submit that it 
is. And we know that Dickens had reported the Ipswich election. 
It would be a simple matter to select passages from Pickivick 
which might be placed side by side with those I have quoted from 
the report, biit that must be left to our readers to do for them- 
selves. 

One question has been asked which I think must be labelled 
*' extraordinary." '* Why did Dickens use a fictitious name for 
the town ? " It is true that Boz seems to have been able to take 
liberties that would scarcely be allowed to a modern novelist. As 
an instance we may note Mr. Jingle's remark on arrival at *' The 
Bull," Rochester: — "Wright's next house, dear — very dear — half-a- 
crown in the bill if you look at the waiter — charge you more if you 
dine at a friend's than they would if you dined in the coffee-room — 
rum fellows — very." This, to us, to-day seems very slight, but it 
must have been pretty serious to *' Wright's," and one doubts 
whether any of our popular living novelists would be allowed the 
same latitude. Why, then, did Dickens hesitate to describe 
'* Eatanswill " by its proper geographical name? To start with, 
he would have been directly charging a town with deliberate 
corruption — a serious charge to be brought in a work of fiction, 
which probably would not have been tolerated by his publishers ; 
and, in the second place, he had already offended the good people 
of Sudbury with his reports of the election in the Morning 
Chronicley for a Liberal of that town wrote to that paper a violent 
letter of protest, which appeared on January 9, 1835. 

In the last number of the Dickensian it was noted that an 
Eatanswill Club had been started at Sudbury. But now history is 
repeating itself with a vengeance, for a few days ago I received 
the first copy of The Eatanswill Gazette, which will be issued at 
irregular intervals as the official organ of the club. I should like 
to " notice " the paper at length, but that is denied me now. 
That it promises worthily to uphold the Pott tradition is shown 
by the following extract from the '* Editor's forewords " : — '* Our 
contemporaries may well writhe and squirm and fume and fret. 
We shall, without fear or favour, voice the feelings and sentiments 
of those illustrious persons who form the Eatanswill Club. Our 
reptile contemporaries may swelter forth their black venom, and 
grow a lurid green with envy at the success which must attend our 
efforts, but we shall calmly pursue the tenor of our way, shedding 
the lustre of our knowledge and wit upon the world." 

I cannot resist one more word. In Chapter X. of Pickwick we 
read, *' If the Buffs proposed to new skylight the market-place. 
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the Blues got up public meetings and denounced the proceedings; 
if the Blues proposed the erection of an additional pump in the 
High Street, the Buffs rose as one man and stood aghast at the 
enormity." It is a fact that in 1836 Sudbury had a sky-lighted 
market-place; and that it had a High Street, while the High 
Street at Ipswich is not only an unimportant thoroughfare, but, 
I believe, has been built since the time of Dickens. As to the 
'' additional pump in the High Street, '^ the copy of the Eatan- 
swill Gazette y which is before me now, states that on March 22, 
1834, a meeting of the Town Council was held, at which the Mayor 
urged the necessity of fixing a new arm to the Town Pump. Did 
" the Buffs rise as one man '' ? Well, Mr. Jackson rose, and said: 
'' Mr. Mayor, Aldermen, and, I wish I could add gentlemen, I 
am most anxious not to give offence to any one here present while 
moving this motion, and if I do use any harsh names, if I do 
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" The Town Arms " of ** Eatanswill," and the Headquarters of the Bhie* 

insinuate that certain persons here are scoundrels of the deepest 
dye, if I do describe them as plunderers and wastrels '^ (that has 
a familiar ring!), ''it is not because I have any personal animus 
against them. ... I protest against this wicked innovation. . . . 
I have paid a visit with several colleagues to the Pump, and I 
find that there is still several inches of the handle protruding. 
With the aid of a pair of pincers it is just possible to work 
the Pump, and I say that this proposal is a disgraceful, dastardly 
and abominable orgie of extravagance." This, of course, is a 
piece of excellent fooling on the part of the Editor, but it shows 
how thoroughly he is fitted for his post, and how well he has caught 
the spirit of the original. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND JOHN BULL 

By J. CUMING WALTERS 

AUTHOR OF "clues TO THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOO " 
I 

\A/ HEN we read the works of Charles Dickens for entertainment, 
^ ^ solace, delight, or instruction, yielding ourselves to his spell as 
to an enchanter who, by the magic of words more potent than any 
wizard's wand could conjure up visions and command laughter and 
tears — when we read these works do we always render complete 
justice to our beloved author by realizing his full purpose? Pos- 
sibly, whilst we afe so much under his sway, we overlook some of 
his higher teachings. Dickens, who enchains our interest, was 
preceptor and guide, bidding us search our hearts and consciences, 
showing us evils to combat, setting before us ideals. In his literary 
campaigns he became one of the severest censors of the wrongs and 
abuses of his times, and one of the foremost advocates of remedy 
and reform. His ridicule was sharp as the lash of Juvenal, and 
he poured unceasing scorn on injustice, tyranny, hypocrisy, and 
neglect whether in private dealing or in public departments. The 
harsh Poor Laws, the Circumlocution Office, Bumbledom, obstinate 
and short-sighted Podsnappery which deems everything wrong but 
itself — all these he warred against with vigour which knew no 
abatement, valour which knew no fear. He was a warrior and 
iconoclast. He was patriot, too ; a patriot in highest degree, be- 
cause he did not shrink from baring the faults of the land which 
he loved so well that he would have purged it from error and 
strengthened it in rectitude. 

lit is in his Preface to Martin Chnzzlewit that we get an explana- 
tion of his motive and a clue to his dealings with that complex 
character whom we know under the generic title of *' John Bull." 
Explaining his criticism of the faults which he detected in the 
American system, he said that he hoped the good-humoured people 
of the United States would not quarrel with him for his strictures, 
inasmuch as he had '' never, in writing fiction, had any disposition 
to soften what was ridiculous at home." And, indeed, John Bull 
at home had — and still has — many features which excite the sharp 
strokes of the satirist, and call for the solemn admonition of those 
who would see him better, worthier, and wiser. 

Let us take a glance, in history's mirror, at the traditional 
figure, who, as Dr. Arbuthnot first described him, was an 
honest, sturdy, obstinate old fellow, very well satisfied with him- 
self, very confident of his own powers, a little intolerant of other 
people, tenaciously holding to the customs of his forefathers, and 
very reluctant to learn anything new. Such a person, when on 
his best behaviour and in his most amiable mood, would be estimable 
in spite of his faults and crotchets ; but take him at extremes and 
there would be very little to say in his favour. His obstinacy 
would then become fatuous, his peppery temper would be violent, 
his intolerance would make him fanatical, and his love of old 
fashions would make him absurdly retrograde. It was this John 
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Bull in his worst, but not unfamiliar, aspect whom Dickens held 
up to ridicule and desired to amend. He disliked his insular pre- 
judice and arrogance. He disliked his overbearing habits, his 
petty tyranny, his class distinctions, his pretentious superiority. 
He disliked his official ineptitude, his departmental evasions, his 
slowness of action, and his obtuseness of vision. He disliked the 
hereditary legislator with ' ' a family as old as the hills but infinitely 
more respectable,'' with a pedigree 600 years old and a head 600 
years thick." He disliked the youthful progeny when 'Sprigs," 
and he disliked the body of rulers who ruled oppressively in their 
various parishes and divided the human race into two parts, the 
Bigwigs, who ought to enjoy every privilege, and the Nobodies, 
who should be deprived of all. We trace to this dislike his por- 
trayal of the Gradgrinds, the Bounderbys, Lord Boodle, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, the Guardians of Bumbledom, Alderman Cute, 
the Tite Barnacles, Sapsea, and Mr. Podsnap. 

Against these he set the better type of the Briton, with his force 
of character ; the true English gentleman with his fine impulses, his 
goodness of heart, his chivalry and devotion, and with all his little 
surface-faults redeemed by noble qualities beneath — John Jardine, 
the Cheeryble Brothers, Jarvis Lorry, Old Wardle, Mr. Meagles, 
John Westlock, Mr. Boffin, and Old Humphrey. To these we may 
add the real English gentlemen of humble life — for who rises to 
greater heights than unselfish Joe Gargery, or Peggotty, or Stephen 
Blackpool, or even poor Toodles, the engine-driver, who could 
teach the proud and stiff-necked Dombey a lesson in delicacy and 
humanity ? 

Nor must Mrs. John Bull be overlooked. As the '* ministering 
angel " Dickens paid her his full tribute. But he disliked her 
also in her more perturbing, vexatious, and rampagious moods — 
she must not be a short-sighted Mrs. Jellaby, an interfering Mrs. 
Pardiggle, an overbearing Mrs. Markleham, a fretful Mrs. Varden, 
an unreasonable Mrs. Wilfer, or a vixenish, virulent Mrs. Snagsby, 
who was '* too violently compressed about the waist, and with a 
nose like a sharp autumn evening, inclining to be frosty towards 
the end" — a housewife and helpmeet who *' managed the money, 
reproached the tax-gatherers, appointed the time and place of de- 
votion on Sundays, and acknowledged no responsibility as to the 
dinner." 

None of these types are contrary to nature. They exist, and 
they are quite representative of John Bull and his womankind. 
They are national specimens, and there is little doubt that Dickens 
had a distinct purpose in giving us their realistic portraits and in 
enabling them to see their own reflections as in a glass, and not 
darkly. In performing a disagreeable duty Dickens was animated 
by a true patriotism, and, loving his country and his countrymen, 
ardent for their well being and jealous of their good name, he 
aimed at bringing about a racial improvement and producing a 
higher type of the British citizen whether in the home, or in public 
life, or in international relationship. His son has told us that his 
father never learned politics, and that to him they were " an instinct 
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rather than a science." When he was asked to enter the House 
of Commons he said, as so few men dare to say, that if he was to 
accomplish reform he could do more good outside. He knew our 
talking-house but too well. He knew John Bull's habit of allow- 
ing the stimulus from outside to evaporate in words when he got 
inside. The honourable member for Verbosity was a familiar 
vision, and became a proper target for his scorn. Do any of us 
recognize the honourable member for Verbosity now, that eloquent 
master of unmeaning sentences who enraptures his audience by 
exclaiming with a fervour rising to passionate declamation that 
' ' his principles are written in the countenance of the lion and the 
unicorn, are stamped upon the royal shield those animals support, 
and upon the free words of fire which that shield bore ? ' ' ' ' His 
principles are Britannia and her sea-trident. His principles are 
commercial prosperity co-existently with perfect and profound 
agricultural contentment. His principles are the addition of his 
colours nailed to the mast, every man's heart in the right place, 
every man's eye open, every man's hand ready; or, in a word. 
Hearths and Altars, Labour and Capital, Crown and Sceptre, 
Elephant and Castle." And when an audacious objector begged 
to know what the honourable member was driving at, the honourable 
member triumphantly replied, and settled his principles once and 
for all, by declaring that he was driving at ' ' the illimitable per- 
spective." 

The honourable member for Verbosity was equally felicitous in 
his votes. He was a man of that profundity in vote-giving, said 
Dickens, that you never knew what he meant. When he seemed 
to be voting pure white, it was just as likely he was voting jet 
black; and when he said Yes, those who disagreed with him 
might take it for granted that he meant No. That was his states- 
manship. If you objected to it, he at once floored you by de- 
manding to know if you were prepared to destroy the sacred bul- 
warks of our nationality? 

As a humble student of politics myself, I am inclined to believe 
that the borough of Verbosity has not yet been disfranchised, 
and that its eminent representative is still greatly in evidence 
and his services much in request during a General Election 
campaign. In all likelihood he prepares some of the answers to 
questions in the House of Commons; in time of war he acts as 
military adviser ; in time of peace deals with miscarriages of justice 
in the Home Department; and is so admired by John Bull that he 
is always safe for a peerage. 

Another sketch of Dickens's, not often read, gives us his idea 
of England's enslavement to unrelaxing systems to laws true in 
the letter and false in spirit. It is called '* Prince Bull," 
tyrannised over by a dreadful godmother who could * ' stop the 
fastest thing in the world, change the strongest into the weakest, 
and the most useful into the most useless." Her name was Tape. 
When the Prince went to war, and spent his money freely. Tape 
caused mismanagement on the part of the officials, and every- 
thing went wrong; provisions did not reach the army, the sick 
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were left untended, and, thanks to Tape, the noble army of Prince 
Bull perished. When an inquiry was ordered, Tape spoilt it. 
When reforms were suggested, Tape prevented them. . And though 
Prince Bull suffered extremely, Tape remained triumphant to the 
last. This all sounds so modern that it ought to be added that 
Dickens wrote the sketch forty years ago. But Tape is immortal, 
and history has a habit of repeating itself. Tape is one of John 
Bull's precious possessions. She is the presiding genius of his patent 
indestructible Circumlocution Office. '* The most important de- 
partment under Government" was Dickens's description of this 
gigantic sham. '' No public business of any kind could possibly 
be done at any time without the acquiescence of the Circumlocution 
Office. Its finger was in the largest public pie, and in the 
smallest public tart. . . . Whatever was required to be done the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public depart- 
ments in the art of perceiving — how Not to Do it. ... " 
'* Mechanicians, natural philosophers, soldiers, sailors, petitioners, 
memorialists, people with grievances, people who wanted to pre- 
vent grievances, people who wanted to redress grievances, jobbing 
people, jobbed people, people who couldn't get rewarded for merit, 
and people who couldn't get punished for demerit " — do they not 
still haunt Downing Street and Pall Mall ? 

{To he continued.) 

POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXIX 

A BIDETH now in memory our friend, 
^^ Whose powerful teachings seem to have no end ; 
Immortal treasures are they, wealth untold, 
Pure and unsullied as the finest gold. 
His works have all a tendency for good. 
From Boz and Pickwick down to Edwin Droody 
Endeavouring hard to slay some great abuse, 
Each had a purpose and a noble use. 
Whenever he had words to write or say. 
They were, and are, the language of to-day, 
To fit, to suit, to illustrate, to deal, 
To mend, to soothe, to fashion, and to heal. 
What tales of travel, both on sea and land ! 
What famous fun, what pathos, rich and grand ! 
What graphic pictures ! What soul-stirring themes ! 
What living memories ! What pleasant dreams ! 
What life-like rendering of the fierce and wild ! 
What touching stories of the darling child ! 
What photographs of life in every stage ! 
For every people, and for every age ! 
As to the readers in the future days. 
We dare aver they all will speak his praise, 
And well -deserved inscription quote again : 
'' His life and labours were not spent in vain." 

G. B. A. 
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BOZ AND HIS PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

IV 

FROM RICHARD BENTLEY 7 CHAPMAN AND HALL 

CHAPTER II 

\A^E may always wonder how Chapman & Hall allowed their 
brilliant writer to slip from their hands, even temporarily, 
into those of Bentley. The fact was that they were not then 
wholly confident in the success of Fickivick, while Bentley, who had 
great sagacity in such matters, was already able to forecast his fame, 
and secured him without opposition from them. But so soon 
as he had begun to dispute or quarrel with Bentley, they had be- 
come conscious of their mistake, and were eager to draw him back, 
and the offer of the Sketches gave them a tempting opportunity. 
And they certainly intervened in a very generous and sporting way. 
The young fellow must have been touched at their thus coming 
forward with over £2,000 to rescue for him and themselves a rather 
trivial book, whose success had been practically exhausted. But 
by this advance he became their debtor and mortgaged to them, 
as it were. 

Not until March 31, 1840, was a formal agreement drawn up be- 
tween Dickens and his publishers, by which, as Mr. Robson tells 
us, the respective shares in the copyright of the Sketches was set- 
tled. This is engrossed on two sheets of parchment, *' with fine 
signatures and seals of Edward Chapman and W. Hall." 

Chapman & Hall ! For all literary folk those names have a sort 
of melodious sound. We think of them with interest because so 
inseparable from " Boz." Pickwick does not look the same with 
other names on the title-page. We like to see them just below the 
image of Mr. P., seated in his punt; we even like the names of 
their provincial agents — * ' Edinburgh : John Menzies ' ' ; * * Dublin : 
James Maglashan." It was the fitting thing that all through, off 
and on perhaps, his and their fortunes should be bound up to- 
gether. Chapman & Hall without ** Boz " would not be as they 
are ; * ' Boz ' ' without Chapman & Hall would not, perhaps, be as 
he is now. With them" he began; with them ended. He is gone; 
they are left. 

The story of their grand covp — ^his engagement to supply a 
descriptive commentary for a number of humorous or caricature 
sketches by Seymour — has been told and re-told. All know how 
this venture turned into the immortal '* Pickwick." It was flat- 
tering for the young man that he had not to go round knocking at 
publishers' doors, and begging for a hearing, as was to be 
Thackeray's fate with Vanity Fair, Every one came to him, not 
hQ to them. This was a note of character. 

It was wonderful how the young author, thus overburdened with 
great and important works, could contrive to expend himself in a 
number of airy trifles, which he seemed to throw off without effort. 
Such were the * * Sunday under Three Heads ' ' — the little works on 
"Young Gentlemen," and "Young Couples," with an opera and 
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farces, the tales in the " Library of Fiction '* which were regularly 
published. These were airy nothings. The Firm, just established 
by two ** pushful '^ young men, were issuing pretty little volumes 
marked by very tasteful treatment, both in print and illustrations, 
notable amongst which was The Squih Annual, a dainty little 
production, with Seymour's pictures, and containing also a curious 
anticipation of Mr. Pickwick's figure. 




FREDERIC CHAPMAN 



Publishers may well envy the unique distinction which associated 
Chapman & Hall with Pickwick — the publishers of Vickwi^^k 
now (1907) and then (1836-7) ! It was a wonderful chance 
that led them to Furnival's Inn — now levelled. By their simple 
undertaking they really created a perfect literature — a vast library 
— a stream of commentary that has gone on tumbling its Way along 
in a torrent from that day to this. I knew Chapman circa 1858. 
I doubt if there be half-a-dozen now alive who recall " Little Hall." 
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I knew very well Frederic Chapman, who joined the firm in 1841, 
and became later the head of it. An excellent fellow he was, some- 
what blunt and bluff, but straightforward and good-natured. On 
his shoulders, even when Edward Chapman was alive, lay the 
burden. He was a tall, burly, rubicund man, and had good busi- 
ness instinct. He had a small but delightful house in Ovington 
Square, to which some one had added a billiard-room, which he 
turned into a charming dining-room. What tasty Lucullus-like 
dinners were given there ! I cannot say how he managed the firm, 
but when Dickens was alive he tried to meet his wishes in every 
conceivable way. Forster, too, he looked up to almost reveren- 
tially. The firm was made into a limited company in 1880. F. 
Chapman died in 1895. The managing director of the firm to-day 
is Mr. Arthur Waugh, the critic and biographer, who is carrying 
on the traditions of bygone days, with Dickens as the firm's basis 
of prosperity, and it is no secret, I believe, that the Editor of this 
magazine is an enthusiastic member of it. 

In March, 1847, died William Hall, and '* Boz '' and Forster 
attended his funeral at Highgate. In one of his letters '* Boz " 
speaks tenderly of the loss of '* poor Hall.'' As we have seen, 
there was a curious connection between ** Boz " and this worthy 
man. 

I recall my first visit to the firm in Piccadilly. John Forster was 
with me, who strode in all important, ** as though the whole place 
belonged to him." I was struck with the general stately look — 
the bustle — the number of clerks hurrying about. Forster was 
received with infinite respect, for he dictated all things. The 
partners were sent for; and I saw and was introduced to Hall, I 
think. Young Frederic — as he was then — was waiting on the great 
Forster. 

But, alas ! this early and renewed connection with Chapman & 
Hall was to be at first inauspicious enough. Their joint venture 
of Martin Ghuzzlewit proved comparatively unsuccessful, its circu- 
lation falling one-half, and the publishers grew alarmed. They 
were to have been repaid their advances in the Bentley transaction 
out of the profits, but, these falling short, they spoke of appro- 
priating £50 a month out of the author's regular allowance. This 
was in June, 1843, and he was so offended that he began to think 
of making proposals to another firm. '* Mr. Hall should have a 
piece of my mind," he wrote. Bradbury & Evans were then his 
printers, and they received his offer with some surprise ; but they 
were not very confident in their prospect, which was, indeed, to 
start as publishers for the first time. But, owing to Forster 's 
sagacious advice, * ' Boz ' ' patched up his quarrel with his pub- 
lishers, on the grounds that they were about to publish for him, 
on commission, A Christmas Garoly and the quarrel would not be 
exactly a stimulant to their exertions. Unfortunately, as it turned 
out, when the latter book appeared to be enjoying enormous success, 
and he was expecting a clear £1,000 profit, he only received, in 
February, one-half. This disappointment, with " terrific unpaid 
bills," reduced him to misery and despair, and it determined him 
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to finally break with them. This slight but elegant little trifle 
seems to have cost an enormous sum, viz., over £1,500, to produce. 
It is easy to see that they were scared by symptoms of failing popu- 
larity — by the prophecy in one of the reviews that, * * having gone 
up like a rocket, he would come down like the stick, etc.'' They 
were naturally alarmed as to the monies lent — " invested in him " 
— which was part of the price for his labour. On his side, ** Boz '' 
had rashly embarked some thousands in his longing to get free of 
what was galling him. Thus had he bound himself in two serious 
obligations. Later, when he broke with Bradbury & Evans, it 
cost him the useless purchase of Household Words, which he de- 
stroyed so soon as it was purchased. These are costly taxes on the 
indulgence of one's feelings. But " Boz " could not rest under 
any menace of trouble. He must mend or end it, on the spot and 
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on the moment, at whatever cost. It turned out, after all, later, 
that the profits of the Carol had not come in, and that they reached 
very near the amount he had expected. Notwithstanding, he 
and Chapman & Hall parted company. But he soon came back 
again, and remained with them to the end, and shortly after his 
death, in 1870, the firm bought the copyright of all his books. 
Their names now seem part and parcel of Dickens's, and, in spite 
of the many reprints of each book as it falls out of copyright, Ibc 
public seem to prefer those editions of his old firm, as last year's 
recorded sales indicate. It would take too much space to even 
enumerate the various editions of his complete works published by 
the firm. But there is scarcely a year passes that does not see some 
new venture on their part, and it speaks well of their enterprise 
that at the present time they are issuing the most sumptuous edi- 
tion yet published, and also the cheapest edition one could desire. 
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DICKENS AND BIRMINGHAM 

By HORACE E. MOORE 
I 

j N all probability it would be impossible now to say when Dickens 
first visited Birmingham. The late Mr. Kitton goes nearest 
the mark when he says *' in all probability Dickens knew Birming- 
ham in his journalistic days." Certain it is that he passed through 
the town in November, 1838, on his way to Bangor, via Wolver- 
hampton. However it may be, there can be no doubt that the 
great novelist had a genuine admiration, for the town and its 
people, and although the former occupies no prominent position 
in any of his works, yet it forms an important feature in con- 
nection with his life, for it was at Birmingham, in aid of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, that he gave his first public 
reading. 

No doubt the impression the town made upon his mind at first 
's more or less faithfully recorded in the fiftieth chapter of the 
Pickwick Papers. The immortal Pickwickians, having dined at 
the ** Hop Pole,'' Tewkesbury, continue their journey towards 
Birmingham under the combined influence of '* bottled ale, 
Madeira and port,'' Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Ben Allen eventually 
falling asleep whilst Bob and Mr. Weller sang duets in the dickey. 
** It was quite dark when Mr. Pickwick roused himself sufficiently 
to look out of the window. The straggling cottages by the road- 
side, the dingy hue of every object visible, the murky atmosphere, 
the paths of cinders and brickdust, the deep red glow of furnace 
fires in the distance, the volumes of dense smoke issuing heavily 
forth from high toppling chimneys, blackening and obscuring 
everything around ; the glare of distant lights, the ponderous • 
wagons which toiled along the road, laden with clanking rods of 
iron, or piled with heavy goods — all bespokened their rapid 
approach to the great working town of Birmingham. As they 
rattled through the narrow thoroughfares leading to the heart of 
the turmoil, the sights and sounds of earnest occupation struck 
more forcibly on the senses. The streets were thronged with work- 
ing people. The hum of labour resounded from every house, lights 
gleamed from the long casement windows in the attic stories, and 
the whirl of wheels and noise of machinery shook the trembling 
walls. The fires, whose lurid sullen lights had been visible for 
miles, blazed fiercely up in the great works and factories of the 
town. The din of hammers, the rushing of steam, and the dead 
heavy clanking of engines was the harsh music which arose from 
every quarter." The post-boy drives briskly through the open 
streets, and past the '^handsome and well-lighted shops" on the 
outskirts of the town, and eventually sets his distinguished 
travellers down at the " Old Royal Hotel," Temple Row. Having 
been duly installed in comfortable apartments, Mr. Pickwick in- 
quires of the waiter the whereabouts of Mr. Winkle's house. 
" Close by, sir," says the waiter, *' not above five hundred yards, 
sir. Mr. Winkle is a wharfinger, sir, at the canal, sir. Private 
residence is not— oh dear no — not five hundred yards, sir." With 
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this information Mr. Pickwick and his friends set out to call upon 
Mr. Winkle, senior, upon that " delicate mission " without delay. 
** About a quarter of a mile off,'' so continues the chapter, '* in 
a quiet, substantial-looking street, stood an old red-brick house 
with three steps before the door, and a brass-plate upon it, 
bearing, in fat Roman capitals, the words ' Mr. Winkle.' The 
steps were very white, and the bricks were very red and the house 
was very clean." Such is the description given in the Pick wick 
Papers of Birmingham and of Mr. Winkle's house situate at the 
corner of Easy Row and Edmund Street. 

Not far from here is another scene of Birmingham to be found 
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in the forty-third chapter of the Old Curiosity Shop. It will be 
remembered that Little Nell and her grandfather, in their flight 
from Quilp, disembark from the canal boat at a bridge just 
before the boatmen arrive at their destination, and after crossing 
a busy thoroughfare and passing down a winding lane, pursue 
their journey into the Black Country. The bridge here men- 
tioned in all probability would be in Gas Street, the *' busy 
thoroughfare " which they would cross, of course, would be Broad 
Street, and the lane which they journeyed down no doubt would 
be St. Martin's Lane, leading down on to the Sand-pits, and 
thence on to the Dudley Road, 
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On the eve of the publication of Master Humphrey' s Clock, 
Dickens visited the *' Metropolis of the Midlands." Accompanied 
by his wife and Maclise, he left London on the 3rd April, 1840, 
and arrived in Birmingham on the following day. Here he was 
joined by his younger brother Alfred (then an agricultural student 
at Tam worth) and Forster, who had travelled from Bath. Forster, 
on arrival, announced the welcome news that the whole of the 
first impression of Master Hum'phrey's Clock had been sold, and 
orders for a further ten thousand copies already placed. 

Two societies existing in Birmingham in the ** 'forties '* for 
the intellectual recreation and improvement of the working- 
classes — ^the Mechanics' Institute and the Athenaeum Society — 
having failed through mismanagement and lack of funds (the 
former after a most useful existence extending over twenty years), 
a public meeting was held on the 1st March, 1843, which resulted 
in the foundation of the Polytechnic Institution. For the purpose 
of raising the necessary funds in connection with this institution, 
a conversazione was arranged and took place at the Town Hall 
on the 28th February, 1844, at which Dickens presided. He was 
well supported by a large number of the influential resident gentry 
of the town and neighbourhood, and the hall was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. Two large transparencies were placed 
in the orchestra, with banners suspended at the sides, the fronts 
of the side galleries were ornamented with festoons of evergreens 
and roses, and the pillars and chandeliers were surmounted by 
laurels. A platform was erected for the speakers immediately 
under, and extended a short distance beyond the orchestra, over 
which the word ** Polytechnic " was inscribed in flowers, whilst 
the front of the great gallery bore the inscription, " Welcome, 
Boz." The hall was filled to overflowing, Dickens giving a most 
characteristic speech in support of the broad principles upon which 
the Polytechnic was to be conducted. 

Shakespeare's house having been purchased for the nation in 
September, 1847, it was necessary to provide a fund for the 
endowment of a perpetual curatorship for the same. The efforts 
in this direction brought about that ' ' splendid strolling ' ' by the 
famous company of amateur actors organized by Dickens. They 
appeared in Birmingham on the 6th June, 1848, at the Theatre 
Royal, New Street, in Ben Jonson's comedy, '* Every Man in His 
Humour," Dickens taking the role of Captain Bobadil. The 
performance concluded with Mrs. Inchbald's farce, '* Animal 
Magnetism," in which Dickens appeared as the Doctor. There 
was a capital attendance, the gross receipts amounting to £327. 
Three weeks afterwards (on the 27th June) the illustrious com- 
pany gave a second performance for the same object, and at the 
same theatre, *' The Merry Wives of Windsor," with Dickens as 
Justice Shallow, being given on this occasion. The interlude was 
*' tiove. Law and Physic," followed by ** A Good Night's Rest, or 
Two o'clock in the Morning." There was a crowded house on 
this night also, the total receipts amounting to .£262. 

(To he continued.) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

THE ORIGINAL OF EATANSWILL 

Sir, — Considering the minute attention given to the claims of various 
places to be the originals of those (e.g. the "Blue Dragon," of Martin 
Chuzzlewit) associated with Dickensian topography, it is rather surprising 
that the claim of Ipswich to be the original of Eatanswill has been so 
long and so generally accepted on the rather slender ground that, just 
prior to writing Pickwick, Dickens reported for the Suffolk Chronicle (now 
merged in the Suffolk Times and Mercury) an election at the birthplace 
of Cardinal Wolsey. The fact that Ipswich figures under its own name 
in Pickwick should have warned every one — and I include myself in the 
condemnation — against assuming its identity with Eatanswill, for surely 
it is unknown* for an author to refer to a town in the same book both by 
its own name and a pseudonym. 

Sudbury, however, is not the only claimant for the honour — if such it 
be — of being the original of Eatanswill. In the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Mercury of January 16, 1904, the Rev. Alexander Donovan, Vicar of 
Garton, near Hull (who has been rendered famous by a reference to him 
in one of Lord Rosebery's speeches on the Education Question), wrote 
setting forth the claims of Norwich, viz. : that the coach by which Mr. 
Pickwick and his companions travelled is referred to as both the Eatan- 
swill coach and the Norwich coach (but it does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Donovan that this would fit in equally well with the coach being 
one for Norwich via Eatanswill) ; that passengers from London to Ipswich 
would not go via Norwich ; that Eatanswill was reached late in the 
evening, which would fit in better with Norwich (100 miles from London) 
than with Ipswich (70 miles distant) ; and that he had read that Mrs. Leo 
Hunter was a resident near the Norfolk capital some seventy years ago. 

Careful examination of the text of Pickwick would seem to show, how- 
ever, that Norwich hardly meets the case. Eatanswill is described as a 
small town, whereas Norwich, at the census (1831) prior to the writing 
of Pickwick, had a population of 61,000, and was ninth on the list of 
English provincial towns; furthermore, Eatanswill was not many miles 
from Bury St. Edmunds, but Norwich is, I believe, thirty-five. More- 
over, Norwich is 115 miles from London, and could, therefore, hardly be 
reached the same day. Ipswich, while a lesser town than Norwich, would 
hardly go under the designation of small, especially remembering that, 
in the pre- Victorian days, many a town of a size which would be con- 
sidered small nowadays was thought large. Again, Ipswich, while about 
ten miles nearer Bury than Norwich, can hardly be described as not many 
miles away from the town of the East Anglian Royal martyr, bearing in 
mind that distances were much more formidable in coaching than in rail- 
way days. 

Now for the claims of Sudbury. It is, undoubtedly, a small town, and 
nearer to Bury than either Norwich or Ipswich, being, apparently, only 
fifteen miles off, while it would seem to answer to the other character- 
istics of Eatanswill as set forth by Dickens. It is true that the arrival 
late in the evening is rather a difficulty, it being only sixty-eight miles 
or so from London, which was left in the morning. But we are not told 
what hour in the morning ; it might have been late, in which case delays 
for meals and changing of horses, to say nothing of the possibilities of 
bad cattle and a bad driver — the Eatanswill coach was not tooled by Mr. 
Weller, Senior — ^would account for the length of the journey. 

Yours, &c., 

Fredk. G. Jackson. 

8 Park Lane, Leeds, Mar. 27, 1907. 
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A DICKENS BAZAAR AT ROCHESTER 

A " Dickens '' Bazaar will be held in the Corn Ex- 
change, Rochester, on May 29 and 30, in aid of the 
funds for carrying out some alterations to St. Mary's 
Schools, Strood. The Bazaar, which will be opened on 
one day by the Mayor of Rochester, and on the other by the 
Bishop, is receiving a large amount of support from members of 
the Fellowship. Special features will be signboards for the stalls 
on which scenes from the Master's novels are being painted by local 
artists, performances of ** Bardell v. Pickwick,'* and a loan collec- 
tion of manuscripts, portraits, and other relics of the great novelist. 
Offers of relics, &c., for exhibition will be gratefully received by 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Noyce, St. Mary's School, Strood, 
who will take every possible care to ensure their safe return to their 
owners. ' 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



*' i didnH knoWy and noiv I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
donHit?" — Rosa Dartle. 



QUESTIONS 

Dora Spenlow's House at Norwood. — If the correspondent who re- 
cently wrote to the Hon. General Secretary of the Fellowship on this 
subject will communicate with me, at Whitcomb House, I shall be 
pleased to do what I can to assist him in the identification. 

T. W. Tyrrell, 
Hon^ Sec, The Dickensian. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD.— Upwards of 150 old 
folks were entertained by the Guild to a substantial meat tea on April 13 
in the Parish HaU, Vartry Road, Stamford Hill. It was the third time 
that the district had been chosen by the Guild, and many old faces were 
to be seen amongst the company. After every one had been well satis- 
fied, the remainder of the joints, cake, and other good things provided 
were divided up and distributed amongst them in paper bags, and taken 
away. After tea an entertainment of " infinite variety " was provided 
for them, to which another 150 of their friends and neighbours were 
invited. The programme comprised songs (humorous and otherwise), 
contributed by Miss Amy Gwynnett and Messrs. Howard Rose, Percy 
Merriman, Herbert Palmer, and B. W. Matz ; recitations by Miss Edith 
Sayers and Messrs. Howard Rose, J. W. T. Ley, and T. Wigg; Miss 
Kathleen Marriott gave a club display and danced a sailor's hornpipe ; 
Miss Amy Gwynnett and Mr. Percy Merriman brought the evening's 
p.musement to a close with a delightful performance of a very humorous 
duologue entitled "A Pair of Lunatics.** Everybody enjoyed them- 
selves to their heart's content, including those members of the Fellow- 
ship who waited on the old folks and helped to amuse them. All the 
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arrangements were in the capable hands of Miss Miniken, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Guild, and she is to be heartily commended for the 
perfect way they were carried out. 

BIRMINGHAM.— On March 22, in the Great Western Hotel, was 
held a social gathering to conclude the session. A musical programme 
was provided by friends, and a series of dramatic character sketches were 
given by Mr. C. H. Farnell and Miss Edith Manders, including Old 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Mercy Pecksniff, Jonas Chuzzlewit, Oliver Twist, 
and Fagin, which were very much enjoyed, as the representations were 
excellent. The evening concluded with a short carpet dance. 

BRIGHTON. — Under the presidency of Mr. Henry Davey, the mem- 
bers met at Steine House on March 23rd, when Mr. W. Adams delivered 
a lecture on Bleak House. Mr. Adams dealt with the peculiarities and 
characteristics of the novel, its extreme length, and criticized strongly 
the way in which Dickens dragged in the case of the destruction of old 
Brook by spontaneous combustion. The homely and hospitable char- 
acter of Guardian Jarndyce appealed very strongly to the speaker as an 
excellent and beautiful character. Guppy's final proposal to Esther 
Summerson was, to the lecturer's mind, very overdrawn. Bleak House 
could well be treated' as two stories without very much affecting the two 
respective plots, or even confusing the two sets of characters centring 
round the respective plots. Mr. Adams dealt in the next place with the 
story of the great suit, showing its progress, its effects, and its farcical 
termination. Mr. Adams took care to enforce the moral of the cari- 
cature of philanthropy, district visiting, foreign missions, &c., as set 
forth in Mrs. Pardiggle and Mrs. Jellyby. The lecture was illustrated 
with appropriate recitations, ably given by Miss M. Russell Davies, Mr. 
W. F. Fowler, and Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett. 

BRIXTON. — On March 25 a meeting was held in the Ladies' Parlour 
of Brixton Independent Church. Mr. R. J. Block occupied the chair. 
The programme mainly consisted of readings from Dickens by the Rev. 
A. Thurston Pain. These included selections from David Copper fields 
Chapters 42 and 45, Part I., in narration of "Mischief," as caused by 
Uriah Heep, with regard to the domestic relations of Doctor Strong and 
his young wife, Annie; and Part II., the happy clearing-up of all mis- 
understanding, as promoted by the good offices of Mr. Dick. Mrs. Max 
Guy very pleasantly relieved the more serious interest of the evening 
by two interludes of music, rendering " The Venetian Song " and " Little 
Nell" with charming effect. After some remarks offered by Messrs. 
Block, Marriott, Baines, and Allbutt, Mr. Pain gave his concluding 
reading from Nicholas Nicklehyj "The Five Sisters of York," the beauty 
and pathos of which were much appreciated both by reader and 
audience. On April 8, at the same place, the arrangements were in the 
hands of Miss Kathleen Marriott, who is to be congratulated on having 
provided an unusually interesting programme. The recitals from 
Dickens were given by Mr. Howard Rose ("Dick Swiveller " and "A 
Wild Night at Sea), Mr. Douglas ("Harold Skimpole " and "The 
Wreck," from David Copperfield), and Miss K. Marriott (Mrs. Jellyby' s 
Housekeeping), all of which were far above the average. Indeed, we 
doubt if Mr. Douglas's " Harold Skimpole " could be surpassed, so 
finished and perfect was his realization of the character. The rest of 
the programme comprised songs and instrumental music, contributed by 
Mesdames Cobeldick, A. and E. Sherlock, Messrs. G. Brown, W. P. 
Smith, and G. Boden. Mrs. and Miss Joseph, members of the Mel- 
bourne Branch, on a visit to London, were present during the evening. 
Miss Joseph favoured the company with a recitation. Mr. B. W. Matz 
occupied the chair. 
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FOREST GATE.— A highly successful meeting at Earlham Hall, on 
April 11, brought the session to a close. Mr. Jonn Tosceni gave a mis- 
cellaneous recital of six items, which included " The Goblins who Stole 
a Sexton,'' from Pickwick; and " Miggs and the 'Prentice Knight," from 
Barndby BudgSy the audience insisting on an encore to this latter item. 
The elocutionist's greatest success, however, was his rendering of Richard 
Marsh's " For One Night Only," in which the unfortunate countryman's 
heartrending experiences as a waiter were told with great effect, and 
created roars of laughter. The following artistes supplied vocal and in- 
strumental music between the recitals : Miss Edna Freeman, Miss Vic- 
toria Cox, Mr. Aubrey Ford, and Mr. L. V. Rockley. Madame Lena 
Michelbacher and Miss Rosa Bonner were the accompanists, and Mr. 
Ernest Gray, L.C.C., presided. 

GLOUCESTER.— At the March meeting Miss Hadwen and Mr. 
Juckes gave capital recitations from Dickens, the former giving the 
account of the Eatanswill Election, and Mr. Juckes Pickwick's story of 
the little Parish Clerk. There followed an interesting talk apropos 
the selections, and the proceedings proved most interesting and in- 
structive. The Rev. Walter Lloyd took the chair in the regretted 
absence of Mr. H. W. Bruton. 

HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS.— A very successful "social" was 
held at the Queen's Hotel on Wednesday, April 3. Major Vipan, D.S.O. 
(vice-president) presided over a very large company, who spent the 
greater part of the evening in progressive whist, which was keenly en- 
joyed. Refreshments were handed round, and a short vocal programme 
was contributed to by Madame Amy Atkins, Mrs. W. W. Hoad, Mr. W. 
H. Eldridge, and Mr. George Day. 

HULL. — ^The members of the Branch had for consideration at their 
March meeting A Tale of Two Cities. Mr. T. H. Leahair introduced 
the subject, and gave a thoughtful account of the various phases of the 
book, making the stirring times of the Revolution live again in the 
memory. Illustrative readings were given by Miss A. Hall, Miss 
Blanche Watson, and Mr. Holgate Ellison. The vocalist for the evening 
was Mrs. George Graves, and Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M., ably accom- 
panied. 

LIVERPOOL. — A meeting was held in the Common Hall, Hackins 
Hey, on March 27. The first business was the passing in solemn 
silence of a vote of sympathy to the widow and family of Mr. Jas. 
Marriott, one of the most enthusiastic members, and a member of the 
Council, whose recent death we regret to record. Feeling allusions to the 
estimable qualities of the deceased gentlemen were made by Mr. C. P. 
Mitchell, Hon. Secretary, and Mr. J. R. Ramsden. The President, Mr. 
E. A. Browne, who occupied the chair, then gave some highly entertain- 
ing remarks on "Charles Dickens and Music," in which he stated that 
the famous novelist, though not musically inclined, yet apportioned the 
singing of many popular songs to some of his characters. At various 
points of the address Miss Hodgson and Dr. Hamilton sang several of 
the songs alluded to, viz., "Begone, dull care," "The Ivy Green," "The 
Dashing White Sergeant," and others. The Council and members of the 
Branch gave their closing treat of the present session to over 220 South- 
end slum children attending the Workmen's Mission, Upper Mann 
Street, at Prince's Gate Baptist Church Hall. Tea was partaken of 
with evident relish by the youngsters, the arrangements being admir- 
ably organized and carried out by that energetic and charitable lady, 
Mrs. E. H. Bell, assisted by a large staff of willing workers. During 
the evening a programme of musical items, recitations, &c., was ren- 
dered by various friends. 
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LEEDS. — On March 21 Mr. G. F. Furniss read a paper on " A Study 
of a Humbug," dealing with Pecksniff. Mr. Furniss followed Mr. 
Pecksniff through all the mazes of his marvellous posing, and pre- 
sented him as one of the cleverest characters Dickens ever drew. On 
March 20 the Fellowship gave a tea and entertainment to 200 slum 
children selected from the Council schools of the poor districts. Nearly 
100 dolls were presented to the same number of little mothers. Mr. 
A. R. Turner, with his usual kindness, entertained the children, and 
his efforts in this direction were supplemented by Mr. Kitchen, who 
told them stories. A social evening was held at the Grand Central 
Hotel on April 5. 

MANCHESTER.— On April 5 Mr. Albert Nicholson presided over the 
annual meeting, at the Portico Library, Manchester. It was reported 
that sixty-nine new members had joined the society during the year, 
and that the present membership was 190. Sir William Bailey was re- 
elected President, and Mr. Arthur Humphreys and Mr. F. Holden were 
respectively appointed to the positions of Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary. Subsequently, Mr. J. Ambler made a statement respecting 
the aims and objects of the newly formed Civic Guild of Help, which 
were such, he said, as should especially appeal to lovers of Dickens. He 
suggested that the members of the Fellowship should give practical assist- 
ance to the new organization, whose desire it was to discriminate 
between the idle and the deserving poor, and help the latter in divers 
ways to tide over a period of distress. A resolution expressing sym- 
pathy with the Guild was unanimously passed. 

MELBOURNE. — ^A very successful meeting was held on March 4. 
A ** Copperfield " evening had been arranged, and the following excellent 
programme was presented. Three papers by Mr. Fred Scrivenor, Miss Bate, 
and Mr. Frank Scrivenor on "The Book and its Story," "Micawber," 
and " Steerforth." Readings by Miss Windas and Godwin-Smith, " Rosa 
Dartle*' and "Dora." Mr. Sullivan, a visitor from a country town, 
at the request of the president delivered an interesting and humorous . 
address testifying to the life-long pleasure he had experienced through 
reading the works of Chas. Dickens. At the close of the meeting the Rev. 
Father Barry, a vice-president of the Victorian Association of Braille 
writers, on whose behalf the fellowship recently gave an entertainment, 
presented Mr. J. H. Crowther, the founder and hon. secretary of this 
branch, with a life governor's certificate of that association. There was 
as usual a very large attendance, and the president, the Rev. E. Rorke, 
B.A., occupied the chair. The membership still increases steadily, there 
now being 227 names on the roll. 

NOTTINGHAM.— The Rev. Rosslyn Bruce delivered an interesting 
lecture on March 18. Councillor J. T. Spalding, J. P., presided. Mr. 
Bruce took for his subject "Dickens as a Reformer." He pointed out 
that the novelist not only showed his Christianity and right living in 
his books, but also in his speeches. In the latter — like Gladstone — 
Dickens was fond of bringing his peroration to an end by an eloquent 
appeal to the Deity, and this he did in a perfectly genuine spirit. We 
wanted more men like Dickens in these days to sweep away the same 
evils of our Poor Law system, as was seen lately in West Ham. The 
lecturer also referred to the love of Dickens for the little, down-trodden 
" slavey " and his passion for reform which he possessed in common with 
Carlyle. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The Branch met on the evening of March 13 at 
the St. James's Hotel. About 100 members and guests were present, and 
were presided over by Mr. J. C. Eckel. Dr. Henry Leffmann, in a 
paper entitled " Dickens's Doctors," maintained that doctors in the 
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pages of Dickens were uniformly either negative and unimportant char 
acters or of a generally despicable character. Dickens's acquaintance 
with physicians dated for the most part, Dr. Ijeffmann said, from his 
earlier years, when he came in contact with the ignorant type about 
prisons and almshouses. Moreover, the speaker held, the life of the 
physician does not lend itself readily to the medium of romance. In 
the discussion Dr. Matthew Wood was inclined to doubt this view, and 
sustained his side of the case by examples of live, forceful physicians in 
literature, amongst which were Allan Woodcourt. Mr. W. H. Hart gave 
pleasure with a paper entitled " Dickens as the World's Author." Miss 
Wager-Smith read in laughable style the "Party of Fanny Squeers " ; 
and Sam Weller and his father seemed actually present when Mr. J. K. 
Thompson read of their meeting after a two years' separation. This 
was the first- regular meeting of the Branch, and the general opinion 
was that a successful society is beginning to develop. 

• SHEFFIELD. — ^A social monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
the Cutlers' Hall on March 22. Mr. R. W. Dodsworth occupied the 
chair. Miss Lily Chapman sang "Abide with me," and the Misses 
Doris and Kathleen Hydes gave with good effect a scene from " The 
School for Scandal." Mr. W. H. Williams recited "Kissing Cup's 
Race." Miss Helen Roberts read an instructive and interesting paper 
on "The Friendships of Dickens." The humorous element was in the 
capable hands of Messrs. Archie Waite and Sydney D. Gent, the former 
giving a miscellaneous recital in broad Yorkshire dialect, the latter 
reciting "A Model Sermon." The meeting terminated with an extem- 
pore address on Dickens and his teachings by Mr. J. G. Hydes. 

TORONTO.— When Mr. Frank Speaight, of Ix)ndon, visited Canada 
last year, and gave a recital of David Copper field for this Branch, he 
aroused enthusiasm, and made many warm friends and admirers. His 
return visit on February 22 proved equally successful. Mr. Speaight 
on this occasion presented a miscellaneous programme, which was highly 
■ appreciated, particularly his Dickens selections. Mr. E. S. Williamson, 
President of the Branch, acted as chairman, and gave Mr. Speaight a 
cordial introduction. The recital hall of the Conservatory of Music 
having been found too small for our monthly meetings^— as the Branch 
now has a membership of over 350 — the March meeting was held at the 
Gerhard Heintzman Hall. It proved one of the most successful and 
interesting meetings of the year. Vice-President J. W. Bengough occu- 
pied the chair. The principal feature of the programme was an address 
by the Rev. W. H. Hincks on the "Influences of Oliver Twisty** this 
particular book being the subject of the evening. Miss Maud Olmstead 
contributed two vocal numbers, Mr. G. E. Buchanan read a synopsis of 
the story. Miss Malcolm read "Mr. Bumble before and after Marriage," 
and Mr. W. A. Sherwood spoke briefly. It was announced that the 
Branch would present, on May 9 and 10, an original dramatization by Mr. 
Bengough of the famous breach of promise trial, Bardell v. Pickwick. 

WEST LONDON.— The March meeting of the branch was held in the 
Lecture Hall, Municipal Buildings, Ealing, on the 22nd. Mr. Jacobs 
presided. Mr. Graves gave the humorous sketch of the " Loving 
Couple," from Sketches hy Boz. Mr. Gilbert Lean charmed everybody 
by his excellent rendering of Dr. Marigold, Miss Jeff coat recited " Ruth 
with John Westlock," from Martin Chuzzlewit ; and Mr. Leicester 
Romayne read one of his own papers on the " Childhood of David Copper- 
field," vindicating the characters from the criticism of unreality. The 
concluding meeting of the session took the form of a social evening, at 
the same hall, on April 5. The programme comprised songs, recitations, 
and instrumental music, and an enjoyable evening was spent, those con- 
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tributing towards the musical entertainment being Mesdames Vingoe, 
Nora Chorsley-Thomas, Watson Higginson, Gudgeon, Popham, Hum- 
phreys, and Hughes. Mrs. Cherob presided at the piano, and Mrs. 
Wolfe recited. Messrs. Romayne and Groves also sang, and Captain 
Higginson occupied the chair. 

YORK. — " The Legal Characters of Charles Dickens " was the title 
of an admirably prepared paper given by Councillor J. B. Inglis, before 
a meeting in the Peckitt Street Schoolroom, last month, in the course of 
which he said books of the novelist that might be brought within the 
category of legal characters were very numerous, amounting to over 
fifty. They had lawyers, judges, magistrates, notaries, law writers, 
sheriff's officers, law stationers, and that Charles Dickens did not hold 
a high opinion of law and lawyers, and, with one or two exceptions, his 
legal creations could not, by the greatest stretch of imagination, be 
considered examples of probity or fair samples of men. What he saw 
during the eighteen months he was in a lawyer's office fixed upon his 
mind many strange characters, and gave him the ideas which were so 
graphically and powerfully brought before his readers in his works. 
In conclusion, the speaker said if Charles Dickens had been somewhat 
harsh with his lawyers, and if he had caricatured them in some cases 
with a touch of bitterness, his object had been to warn, to reproach,, to 
advise, and those lessons were equally applicable to all, whatever pro- 
fession they followed, or in whatever station they might be placed. 



READING.— On April 9 Mr. B. W. Matz, Chairman of the Council 
of the Dickens Fellowship, gave a lecture at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Reading, 
under the auspices of the Reading Literary and Scientific Society, to a 
large audience. The title of the lecture was " Scenes and Places in the 
Life and Writings of Dickens." Mr. Matz dealt chiefly with Dickens- 
Land, illustrating his remarks with an excellent series of lantern views. 
After briefly recounting the always interesting story of the novelist's 
life, and exhibiting pictures of his London homes, the lecturer took his 
audience on a tour through Dickensian London and Rochester. Of 
course, only the more important spots were visited, Dickens-Land being 
far too extensive a territory to be covered thoroughly in the space of an 
hour and a half, but the jaunt was an extremely enjoyable one, and Mr. 
Matz proved an admirable guide, illustrating his remarks with many 
apt quotations from Dickens's books. The views that were shown on the 
screen were deeply interesting, and special interest attached to several 
views of vanished Dickens landmarks. Finally a series of the best- 
known portraits of Dickens was shown, and this was especially appre- 
ciated. Mr. Matz, who briefly referred to Dickens's visits to Reading, 
* was heartily thanked for his lecture. 

MR. S. LANGTON JOHNSON'S DICKENS RECITAL.— On April 
10, Mr. S. Langton Johnson, a well-known impersonator, gave a capable 
rendering of character sketches from Dickens to a crowded and enthu- 
siastic audience at the Parish HaU, South Acton. These included Uriah 
Heep, in which he was ably assisted by Master R. Carey Watson as 
David Copperfield ; the old Grandfather, assisted by Miss Kathleen Wood 
as Little Nell; Dick Swiveller, assisted by Miss Vere Ivanoff; Rogue 
Riderhood ; and Dan'l Peggotty. Mr. Johnson also presented three scenes 
from A Tale of Two Cities, in which he excelled himself as Sidney Carton. 
He was assisted in these by Mr. A. Goldschmidt Watson as Charles 
Damey, by Miss Florence Watson as Lucy Manette, and by Miss Vera 
Ivanoff as the Little Seamstress. In the second half of the programme 
Mr. Johnson gave Wilkins Micawber, Barnaby Rudge, Bill Sikes (as- 
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sisted by Miss Vera Ivanoff as Nancy), Mrs. Gamj), and Fagin. Through- 
out his repertoire Mr, Johnson showed great ability in presenting the 
various phases of the novelist's genius, and seemed equally at home in 
humour, pathos, and tragedy. Incidental music was supplied by Mr. 
Alfred Hanson. 

DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

Martin Chuzzlewit, Two volumes in the "National*' Edition. 21s. 
net. (Sold in sets only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

Great Expectations; and Oliver Twist. In the "Popular" Edition. 
Is. net, cloth ; 2s. net, leather. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

The Eatanswill Gazette. Published occasionally. Nos. 1 and 2. 3(/. 
Eatanswill Gazette Office, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

" Cheeryble House" (illus.). Illustrated London News, March 16; 
The Graphic (by J. Ashby Sterry), March 23. 

"Eatanswill and Sudbury." Morning Leader, March 27; Daily 
News, March 26, April 3, 4, and 5; by Judge Willis, Daily News, 
April 9. 

" Which is Eatanswill?'' By Percy Fitzgerald. Daily News, March 28. 

"Our 100 Picture Gallery: Through Dickens-Land" (illus.). Strand 
Magazine, April. 

"A Dickens Landmark: Mrs. Maylie's House at Chertsey for Sale." 
Tribune, April 5 ; and other papers. 

"Dickens and the People." Derhu Telegraph, April 3. 

" Maclise's Portrait of Dickens " (coloured plate). Graphic, April 6. 

"A Dickens Letter." Oswestry Advertiser, March 27; and Daily 
Chronicle, April 2. 

"Dickens and Thackeray." By Joseph Hocking. Chiswick Times, 
March 22. 

"Did Dickens meet the 'Cheeryble' Brothers?" T.F.'s Weekly, 
April 5. 

" Dickens Coincidence " (" Office Window ") Daily Chronicle, April 3. 

" Mistakes made by Dickens." Bazaar, March 22. 

" The Women of Dickens." Notts Express, March 21. 

"Links with the Past" (Pycroft House, illus.). Lloyd's Weekly, 
April 14. 

"An Early Estimate of Dickens." By J. W. T. L. T.F.'s Weekly, 
April 19. 

"One of Dickens's Exponents: George Cattermole." By Louis Cecil. 
The Crown, April 20. 

DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

MAY 

3. Sheffield Branch : Smoking Concert at Royal Victoria Station Hotel, 

at 7.30. 
6. Brixton Branch : Conversazione in Lecture Hall, Brixton Independent 

Church, at 8. 
9. Chesterfield Branch : Social Evening, at Trinity Institute, at 8. 
9. Toronto Branch : Performance of " Bardell v. Pickwick.** 
10. Winnipeg Branch ; Discussion, Oliver Twist. 

24. Shrewsbury Branch : Children's Outing. 

25. Brighton Branch : Evening arranged by lady members, at Steine House, 

at 8. 
29. Hastings Branch : Lecture on Dickens by Mr. G. E. Chesterton at 
Queen's Hotel, at 8. 
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From an engraving by J. C. Armitage, after a pho'.ograph by Gumey, taken 
in America, 1868 
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HE ninth of the present month will mark the thirty -seventh 
anniversary of the death of Dickens, and, as is our custom, we 
print a contemporary estimate of the novelist which the event in- 
spired. This year we are able to give a translation, made espe- 
cially for our pages by Mr. Henry Dexter, of an article from the 
Illustrirte Zeitung of July 9, 1870. The writer of it not only shows 
his enthusiasm for the subject, but balances his views with some 
sound reasoning. Our readers will be interested to see how 
Dickens's many-sidedness appealed to the foreigner, and to learn 
on the authority of one who is in a position to speak that the 
often-asserted statement that the humour of the author of the 
Pickwick Papers cannot be understood by foreign nations is not a 
little unwarranted. 

The writer, in the course of his article, gives a quotation from 
a German magazine which sums up Dickens's power in an excellent 
simile. '* Dickens," it says, *' played upon the strings of one's 
feelings like Franz Liszt played upon the notes of the piano ; which- 
ever sound he wished for came out: fun, pensive melancholy, 
emotion, tears and laughter, aversion and horror." There was 
nothing impossible for him, and he sometimes imposed upon him- 
self impossible tasks, but the instrument obeyed. This could not 
be stated better, and our German critic used it more or less for the 
text of his thoughtful and well-expressed criticism. 

As we announced last month, a trip into Kentish Dickens-land 
has been arranged for Saturday, June 8. The party will leave 
Victoria Station at 10 a.m., and journey to Chatham. In the 
morning the numerous places of interest in Chatham and 
Rochester will be visited, and then lunch will be served at the 
Bull Hotel, where, it will be remembered, Mr. Jingle had his 
famous quarrel with Dr. Slammer, and where the memorable ball 
took place. After lunch vehicles will be in waiting to take the 
party to Gad's Hill, where permission has been obtained to inspect 
the house. Then the drive will be continued, via Shorne Church, 
to Cobham, where tea will be taken at the Leather Bottle, to 
which inn Mr. Tupman retired from the world after the elopement 
with Jingle of Miss Wardle, and within sight of which Mr. 
Pickwick made his immortal discovery of the stone bearing the 
mystic inscription which scoffers transcribed as '' Bill Stumps, his 
mark." The return journey will be made from Sole Street 
Station. The cost of the day's outing, including railway fare, 
lunch, admission to Rochester Castle, the drive, and tea will be 
8s. 6d. Non-members will be welcomed, of course. Will those 
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who intend to join the party kindly forward 8s. 6d. to the Hon. 
General Secretary of the Fellowship by June 5 ? Railway tickets 
will be distributed at the station. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Frederick William 
Aldersey, who was for upwards of thirty-four years a prominent 
figure in the house of Chapman & Hall. Mr. Aldersey was a great 
student of all that is best in classic literature, and was well read in 
the works of the leading writers of the early Victorian period. He 
had made a particular study of Carlyle and Dickens, the two 
notable authors of the firm, and his wonderful, retentive memory 
made his knowledge of the former writer a valued asset to the firm. 
But as regards Dickens there was nothing he did not know, either 
from the point of view of a student or of a bibliographer, and there 
are few collectors of Dickensiana in this country and America who 
will not have every reason for lamenting his death. For, although 
a very unobtrusive man, be never refused to let others enjoy the 
peculiar knowledge he had acquired during his lifelong association 
with Dickens's original publishers. He had endeared himself by his 
cheery optimism and good fellowship to all his colleagues at 
Henrietta Street, and his loss will be keenly felt by them for very 
many months to come. 

The fame of Sudbury still spreads throughout the length and 
breath of the land, and is no doubt sending up the circulation of The 
Eatanswill Gazette in \esLps and bounds. Number two has made its 
welcome appearance, and is, it* possible, better than the first. One of 
the most interesting contributions to the subject so far is the series of 
pictures published in The Graphic of May 4, taken from photo- 
graphs by Mr. C. Van Noorden, who also contributed the short 
article accompanying it. It senms, however, the discovery that 
Sudbury was Eatanswill was made two years ago by Mr. Rowley 
Elliston, the President of the Ipswich Literary Society, who read a 
pajer on November 16, 1905, at one of its meetings, in which he 
** arrived at the definite conclusion that topographically, and in the 
light of internal evidence afforded by f.the book itself, Sudbury 
must be legarded as Eatanswill." 

Whilst on the subject, may we make due apology to the shade of 
Mrs. Pott for the unfortunate misprint in our last issue ? She may 
have been a bit of a flirt, and Mr. Jingle may have had ** such a way 
with him," but we doubt if Mrs. Pott would have succumbed to it. 
Some reparation, too, is due to Mr. Winkle, who, after having 
succeeded in making a conquest of the estimable lady, should surely 
be fully credited with it. 

The Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will this year 
be held in London, on Saturday, October 5, the day before the 
fifth anniversary of the inauguration of the society. 

Mr. Martin Harvey commences his season at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London, next nr.onth, during which time he will s^ive the thousandth 
performance of " The Only Way," the famons dramatization of A 
Tale of Two Cities. 

* The Editor. 
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THE POSITIVE QUALITIES OF DICKENS 

FROM A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW 

Translated by Henry Dexter. (From Illustrirte Zeitung, July 9, 1870) 
T"HE greatest novelist of present-day England, the most success- 
^ ful and the most honoured of all writers of modern times, was 
laid to rest in the Poet's Corner of Westminster Abbey on June 14. 
His country paid him in death those honours which are reserved 
by centuries of usage for the most celebrated of its sons. 

English newspapers and reviews of all kinds, from the Times 
and the Athenaeum downwards, have published obituary notices, 
coTiched in language of solemn praise; all other voices are silenced. 
And with the sorrow at his all too early death is mingled the regret 
that he has left his newest work, Edwin Drood, unfinished. 

Looked at from another point of view, it may be regarded as 
fortunate that this writer was taken away in the midst of his work. 
No gradual diminishing of his powers, no sick-bed, but Death itself 
took from the enchanted hand the pen which for thirty years had 
enthralled thousands. The loss of Dickens will be felt by us in 
Germany, too. Few of the modern writers of the Fatherland 
can boast that they have given their readers happier and more 
enjoyable hours, or conferred greater or deeper charms than has 
Dickens in the Pickwick Papers, Domhey and Son, or David Copper- 
field. 

Dickens was as well known to us as it is possible for any foreign 
writer to be. His characters appeared to us, in spite of their 
specifically English characteristics, with such realism and living 
warmth that we were often tempted to seek and recognize them 
among our own circles. The joys and sorrows of his world of 
phantasy were shared by us as keenly as by his own countrymen, 
and the effects of his writings were beneficial and inspiring to the 
highest degree. 

Where there are great effects there must also be great causes; 
even the great detractors of Charles Dickens must admit that he 
was no mere fashionable celebrity, no mere ephemeral favourite, 
that was able to maintain his popularity for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and more. Even talent is not sufficient; it is reserved to 
genius to accomplish this. And nothing can be more idle than to 
suppose that Charles Dickens gained his world-wide reputation in 
circumstances which were all-favourable. It is just the reverse. 
Charles Dickens would in any case have been reckoned among those 
great writers whose influence extends far beyond their own country, 
because the positive qualities of his greatness, of his nature, and 
of his creative gifts, were bound to develop themselves under the 
most unfavourable and the most dispiriting conditions. One is 
apt to make too much of the great success which he enjoyed, but 
certainly these things contributed to give him that happy con- 
fidence in his own powers which assisted in the development of his 
genius. On the other hand, one must not forget that to arrive at 
these successes in the England of his time he had to make great and 
painful sacrifices, and that these sacrifices caused him to give more 
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attention to the artistic side of his glorious talent, to the loss of the 
highest harmonious effects. 

It lay in his power to create quite different pictures if he had 
been allowed. Every exact view and judgment of this great writer 
must take into consideration the double nature of the influence 
which the social conditions and prejudices in England had upon 
him ; now urging forward, now hindering. The acclamations and 
the wonder of the whole civilized world did little to alter these 
prejudices of his own countrymen. 

Julian Schmidt has been recently writing some articles in 
Westermann^s Monthly, entitled *' Studies of Dickens and Humour,'' 
and he prefaces his articles with the following very trite remarks : — 

*' His success is perfectly justified if one takes into account his 
poetical talents. There are many and important things to be said 
against him, but whoever undertakes to criticize him must do it 
hat in hand, because he is standing before one upon whose temples 
Nature has put the stamp of genius. Dickens played upon the 
strings of one's feelings like Franz Liszt played upon the notes of 
the piano ; whichever sound he wished for came out : fun, pensive 
melancholy, emotion, tears and laughter, aversion and horror. 
He has such power over one that one is obliged to submit, even 
against one's will. There is nothing impossible for him; he 
sometimes imposes on himself impossible tasks, but the instrument 
obeys. There is the same wealth of thought in the characters as 
in their humours ; these imaginative pictures come easy, and with- 
out exertion on his part." 

The special mention of the imagination of the author is of im- 
portance, because Dickens, on account of his realism, has often been 
accused of being merely a photographer of the immeasurably rich 
life of England, and especially that of London. Now, it is un- 
doubted that he owed much to this and to his capability of iden- 
tifying himself with it, but this is slight compared with the creative 
power of his imagination, and with the germinating power which 
he possessed of putting into poetic shape incidents from real life. 
The greatest works and triumphs of Dickens rest upon his absolute 
power over the different moods of life, and upon the might of his 
imagination. With this the assertion of a few hyper-idealists, 
that our author was principally a matter-of-fact man, falls to the 
ground; those are in the right who take a contrary opinion, viz., 
that he judged all too many things by the heart instead of by 
reason. There is something true in this last reproach. As con- 
cerns the political life and the hypocrisy of public interests which 
loom so large in his country, Dickens confessed himself an incorri- 
gible heretic, a heathen who would never be converted. Hundreds 
of figures and situations of his writings have for their main object 
to prove that the much-praised British institutions are nothing but 
swindles (brutal and indifferent to the bolstering up of certain 
class interests), and if Great Britain has not become a hell it is 
because of the indestructible energy, vital warmth, and kindness of 
heart of those thousands who in public life are never or very seldom 
heard of. Tf Dickens at some points oversteps the national bent 
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towards caricature, there is no doubt in the mind of the reader of 
the substantial accuracy of his views and feelings. Charles 
Dickens, by standing up for the rights of the individual against the 
State Moloch, for true philanthropy against hypocritical institu- 
tions and fine-sounding theories, for a courageous outlook on life 
instead of the Methodistical-Puritanism (which he looked upon as 
hypocrisy), and showing by means of his characters the oppressed 
fighting against the Golden Calf ; showing also some of the most- 
feared and inflated national prejudices from their humorous side 
— we say that by doing this he did for his country at least as much 
as any politician of mark. 

In this respect, then, it is true that Charles Dickens was a topical 
writer — ^topical in the noblest sense of the word, that is ; topical in 
so far as every great work must bear the impress of the time in 
which it is written ; this Charles Dickens's works naturally had. 
Most of them, however, have a certain object lying quite outside 
the story as such. The bad arrangements of the English educa- 
tional establishments, the barbarous and Byzantine monstrosities of 
the law, the lethal tendencies of the self-glorifying national 
Economy, and hundreds of other abuses, he fought against. His 
manner of doing all this, however, put him far beyond any topical 
writer. With his never-failing poetical feelings and his human 
pathos, he knew how to dive into men's hearts and show them the 
effects upon mankind and upon the happiness of those institutions 
which he fought against. He shows it to us in such form that we 
join with him in his hatred, abomination, and love. And if, with 
these eminent abilities, the effects of his romances, taken in a non- 
poetic sense, have been smaller than we could wish for English life 
and habits, a part of the guilt is that grave move towards virtu- 
osity, that regardless working for the moment. The character and 
education of a German is measured by his thought-relation to 
Goethe ; willing or unwilling, he must take his views of life and his 
feelings from Goethe; and, with a few exceptions, this is the case 
with much lesser writers of the present time. But with Dickens 
the admiration for his works can go hand in hand with negation of 
the reader's felings. We fear that the English in the coming 
generation will not be judged by their feeling with Dickens or not ; 
the best and deepest of his works are regarded by some as mere 
art- works, as made-up things. A portion of the better-class 
Engflish still see in the author of Domhey and Son, David Gopper- 
feldy Bleak House, Hard Times, Great Expectations, Little Dorrit, 
and A Tale of Two Gities, nothing but the brilliant caricaturist and 
variety artist of the Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nicklehy. They 
deny the earnestness and the truth of these great pictures of life ; 
they traduce their importance as writings, because the thought that 
they could be of consequence and living effect upon English life is 
unpalatable to them. 

But, for all that, there is proof that the views of the writer are 
not those of himself alone, and that to thousands and 
thousands the thought that Dickens already recognized is 
gradually coming, namely, that no power, no glory, no 
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excellence of political institutions can quench the want of 
the individual, can supplant that longing for happiness 
which lies in manhood, and that it is to moral forces we must look 
to satisfy this longing ; that, among these moral forces poetry does 
not take the last place. If the millions of happy hours which his 
genius gave us are reckoned, Charles Dickens felt deeply and 
achieved gloriously. 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXX 
5n /IDemortam 

T^HEEE'S a crowd of troubled faces at the corner of the street, 
* Where the brief and hasty bulletin is scrawled upon the sheet, 
With a terrible distinctness, that arrests the busy feet, 
Of thousands moving on. 

It came stealing o'er the wire, with a slow and sullen spark,* 
Like a storm-cloud that is brooding, when the sky is grim and dark| 
And the fatal bolt is lurking, to engulf the gallant bark, 
Which still goes moving on. 

And the men who feel the burden of a new and heavy woe. 
Get them sadly to their dwellings, with reluctant step and slow, 
For they're thinking of the tidings that shall startle like a blow, 
While they keep moving on. 

Dead — thoughtless — senseless — silent ! No, it cannot be ! the brain, 
Which has wrought so long and deftly, must be animate again 
With its constant, tender sympathy for every brother's pain. 
It must keep moving on ! 

Why, the man was our great teacher in the battle-school of life ! 
He has shown us how to struggle, how to conquer in a strife. 
Which, for every son of Adam, is with deadly peril rife. 
As time goes moving on. 

Who shall lift the fallen sceptre ? Who shall grasp the wand of 

might ? 
Who shall conjure up new phantoms, to allure us or affright, 
From the realms of joyous sunshine, from the shades of grisly night, 
And keep them moving on ? 

God doeth all things wisely ! — and we know 'tis for the best. 
That the loving heart is pulseless and the weary brain at rest. 
They have gained an immortality in every human breast — 
They'll still keep moving on I 

From Av)ful and other Jingles. By P. E. S., New York. 1871. 

* Charles Dickens died on June, 9, 1870. The announcement rif his death was 
delayed for several hours, owing to a derangement of the telegraphic 
communication. 
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DICKENS AND BIRMINGHAM 

By HORACE £. MOORE 
II 

pOUR years elapsed before Dickens was again in Birmingham. 
_ He and his illustrious company appeared at the Town Hall on 
the 12th May, 1852, in connection with the famous '' Guild of 
Literature and Art,'' the object being " to encourage life assur- 
ance and other provident habits among authors and artists, to 
render such assistance to both as shall never compromise their 
independence, and to found a new institution where honourable 
rest from arduous labour shall still be associated with the discharge 
of congenial duties/' The play was the new comedy, specially 




TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE PEBFOBMANCE IN AID OF 
" THE GUILD OF LITEBATURE AND ABT." 

written for the guild by Lord Lytton, and entitled '' Not so 
Bad as We Seem; or, Many Sides to a Character." Dickens took 
the part of ''Lord Willmott," Wilkie Collins that of "Mr. 
Shaddowly Softhead," Forster that of " Mr. Hardman," and 
Mark Lemon that of " Sir Geoffrey Thornside." The performance 
concluded with a farce in one act, entitled " Mr. Nightingale's 
Diary," in which Dickens took no less than six different characters, 
whilst Mark Lemon took three. The tickets of admission on this 
occasion, an illustration of which is here given, was the design of 
Mr. E. M. Ward, A.R.A., and represents the objects of the 
Guild, namely, giving aid to those who have been unfortunate 
workers in literature and art. On the left of the illustration is a 
representation of Richard Wilson, with a painting, partially 
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hidden from view, entering a pawnbroker's shop, whilst on the 
right is depicted Daniel Defoe emerging from the publishers with 
his rejected MSS. 

The scenery in connection with this comedy was the work of 
some of the most eminent artists of the day, including Clarkson 
Stanfield, David Roberts, Telbin and Pitt. Strangely enough 
the stage and scenic effects (including a particularly fine drop 
scene by David Roberts, R.A.) eventually found a home in the 
Concert Hall attached to the '' Spread Eagle,'' Spiceal Street, 
Birmingham, now known as the " Criterion." It is said to be 
still there, but in such a dilapidated condition as to be almost 
beyond recognition. 

The Birmingham Society of Artists being in a declining state in 
1852, two of its members waited upon a Mr. G. Linnaeus Banks 
with a view to di vising means for restoring its prosperity and_ 
efficiency. The interview resulted in the raising of a supple- 
mentary fund for the purpose of giving a prize to the painter 
of the most notable picture exhibited during the season in which 
the co-operation of the Mayor and other officials and gentlemen 
of the borough was solicited. Elated with their success in this 
direction, the promoters resolved to crown it with a banquet, and, 
in their invitations, to associate literature with art. By the 
strangest coincident, whilst arrangements for this banquet were 
in preparation it became known that a small body of people, in 
no way connected with the Society of Arts or its members, had 
formed themselves into a committee, and were meeting at the 
*' Trees Inn," Hockley, Birmingham, for the purpose of in- 
augurating a shilling subscription fund in order to present Dickens 
with a testimony of their admiration and esteem, whereupon the 
banquet in connection with the Society of Artists was the occa- 
sion decided upon at which to make the presentation. The ban- 
quet *'in honour of literature and art," and to promote their 
achievement in Birmingham therefore took place at Dee's Hotel 
(now known as the '' Old Royal "), Temple Row, on the 6th 
January, 1853. The presentation preceded the banquet, and 
took place at the rooms of the Society of Artists (then situate in 
Temple Row) in the presence of a gay and distinguished com- 
pany. It took the form of a silver " Iliad " salver, manufactured 
by Messrs. Elkingtons, of Newhall Street, Birmingham, and a 
valuable diamond ring, manufactured by Mr. Thomas Aston, of 
Regent Place. In making the presentation Mr. Banks was called 
upon to read the following address: — 

'* To Charles Dickens, Esq. 

'* Sir, — In requesting your acceptance of the accompanying ring 
and salver, it may be necessary for your personal gratification, 
as well as for the satisfaction of those whose opinions are therein 
embodied, to explain the reasons which have led to this open 
expression of a feeling as sincere and deeply seated as it is 
humbly and imperfectly conveyed. It has been remarked that a 
regard for our national writers enters into and forms part of the 
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sacred emotions of every educated man; and perhaps to this 
sentiment, no less than to the high moral purpose by which your 
works are distinguished, your Birmingham readers may appeal 
for a sanction of this grateful acknowledgment of your varied 
and well-applied talents. The lightest work of fiction, if written 
with a pure aim, tends to universal exaltation ; and, this admitted, 
who shall affect to speak slightingly of that genial mind, and 
the mingled wit and wisdom exhibited in those writings, which 
have secured for their author a fame not* confined to this King- 
dom, nor. yet circumscribed by the language of its people. It has 
been your aim * to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to 




THE " ILIAD; SALVER. 

Presented to Dickens at the Rooms of the Society of Artists, Birmingham, 
on January 6, 1853. 

show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time its form and pressure/ Seeking this 
end, you have striven to instruct the social mind of the country, 
to establish a kindly sympathy between all classes, to reconcile 
men to the discipline of calamity and harsh fortune, and to 
maintain in its integrity that Law of God which teaches that all 
mankind are brothers. Hence, while unconsciously building up 
for yourself a name among the world's great, and making that 
name ' familiar in our mouth as Household Words,' you have 
drawn towards you the sympathy of all loving hearts, and the 
esteem and admiration of the English people. With these feelings 
we ask you to honour us by accepting these two articles of Bir- 
mingham manufacture, adding a hope that the day is not far 
distant when there shall be a national value set upon such services 
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as yours; when, before even the bright chivalry of birth, there 
shall be a public recognition of that higher order which is derived 
from the sovereignty of genius, and whose letters patent are a 
grant from Heaven/' 

Dickens acknowledged the gift in a very appreciative manner. 

The following was inscribed upon the salver: — 

" This salver, together with a diamond ring, was presented to 
Charles Dickens, Esq., by a number of his admirers in Birming- 
ham, on the occasion of the Literary and Artistic Banquet held 
in that town on the 6th of January, 1853, as a sincere testimony 
of their appreciation of his varied literary acquirements, and of 
the genial philosophy and high moral teaching which characterize 
his writings." 

After the presentation the company adjourned to the *' Old 
Royal '' (then Dee's Hotel), where the banquet took place. The 
chair was taken by the Mayor, Henry Hawkes, and the vice- 
chair by Peter Hollins, the sculptor. Two hundred and eighteen 
gentlemen were in attendance. After the cloth had been drawn 
the various toasts were proceeded with, to William Scholefield, 
M.P., being accorded the privilege of proposing the toast of the 
evening, namely, '' The Literature of England," with which he 
coupled the name of Dickens. To this Dickens responded 
characteristically, and later in the evening gave as a toast '* The 
Educational Institutions of Birmingham, an3 after the banquet 
offered to give his first public reading in aid of the funds for the 
building and formation of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
This generous offer was put into writing next day in a letter 
written to Mr. Arthur Ryland (7th January, 1853), wherein he 
states, '* It would take about two hours, with a pause of ten 
minutes about half way through. There would be some novelty 
in the thing, as I have never done it in public, though I have in 
private, and (if I may say so) with a great effect on the hearers." 
(To be concluded.) 



REVIVAL OF *'THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP** 

The Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society will revive *' The Old 
Curiosity Shop " at the end of June, at the King's Theatre, Ham- 
mersmith, W., and at the Marlborough Theatre, Holloway, N. 
The dates have not been definitely fixed yet, but the performances 
will be duly noted in the daily press, and a postcard to the Hon. 
Sec, Walter Dexter, 40, Ommaney Road, New Cross, will ensure 
the sender receiving full particulars in due course. The perform- 
ances will again be given in aid of the Lord Mayor's Cripples 
Fund, and so worthy a Dickensian object should be widely patron- 
ized. 

A few alterations have been made in the cast since the play was 
presented in May last year, but Mr. Teignmouth Shore will retain 
his part of Quilp ; Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, Sampson Brass; and 
Miss Kathleen Marriott, Little Nell. Mrs. J, T. Grein will play 
Sally Brass. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND JOHN BULL 

By J. CUMINQ WALTERS 

AUTHOR OP "clues TO THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD '* 

II 

I ET us take a closer glance at John Bull, the man, in one of his 
*^ familiar attitudes. We know how he prides himself on his excel- 
lent condition, on his practical character, on his perfect integrity, 
and on his sound commonsense. We know how he boasts of his 
riches, but overlooks the poverty around him. We know how he 
deals with social problems either by brushing them aside or re- 
ferring them to a Royal Commission — which is the same thing. 
John Bull, in this aspect, is represented by that eminent and 
virtuous person, Mr. Podsnap. So we learn from his delineator 
that Mr. Podsnap was well to do, and stood very high in Mr. 
Podsnap 's opinion. . . . He had thriven exceedingly, and was 
quite satisfied. He never could make out why everybody else was 
not quite satisfied. He got rid of disagreeable things by putting 
them out of existence with a flourish of his right arm. In this 
way he cleared the world of all difficult matters. He considered 
other countries a mistake ; of their manners and customs he would 
conclusively observe, *' Not English! '' Then, with a flourish of 
his right arm they were swept away. As a respectable man Mr. 
Podsnap felt it was required of him to take Providence under his 
protection. Consequently he always knew exactly what Providence 
meant. And it was very remarkable and very comfortable that 
whatever Providence meant was invariably what Mr. Podsnap 
meant. Mr. Podsnap 's house was of hideous solidity. Every- 
thing was made to look as heavy as it could, and to take up as 
much room as possible. Everything was ugly, corpulent, un- 
sightly, pot-bellied, and weighed ** ever so much." 

Hear this noble patriot discourse on social wrongs. It was 
brought to his notice that half a dozen people had lately died in 
the streets of starvation. Mr. Podsnap thought the reference to 
such a circumstance was highly impolite, that it was clearly ill- 
timed after dinner, and that it was not in good taste. *' I don't 
believe it,'* said Mr. Podsnap, putting it behind him. He was 
told that the inquests and the registrar's return proved it. * * Then 
it was their own fault," said Mr. Podsnap. Some one ventured 
to reply that people did not prefer to die of starvation, and 
would doubtless avoid it if they could. To which Mr. Podsnap re- 
plied: " There is not a country in the world, sir, where so noble 
a provision is made for the poor as in this country." He was told 
how a vast improvement might be brought about. '* Not Eng- 
lish ! " said Mr. Podsnap. And finding that this did not wholly 
suppress the would-be reformer, he added: '* I must decline to 
pursue this painful discussion. It is not pleasant to my feelings. 
It is repugnant to my feelings. I do not admit these things, but if 
they do occur the fault lies with the sufferers themselves. It is 
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not for me to impugn the workings of Providence. Besides, the 
subject is an odious one, and I — " and with a flourish of his arm 
he removed it from the face of the earth. 

Mr, Podsnap is still in evidence, and usually a highly respected 
local authority ; and now, as formerly, he is surrounded by faithful 
officers who repeat his doctrines and follow his example. The 
name of these satellites is Bumble, and John Bull highly prizes 
their services. They are among the national bulwarks, and their 
speciality is "keeping things down," or misinterpreting things 
that will come up. You can hear the echo of great Podsnap 's 
words when Bumble discusses an awkward question of the day. 

" Mrs. Corney,'' said the beadle, smiling as men smile who are 
conscious of superior information, " out-of-door relief, properly 
managed: properly managed, ma'am: is the porochial safeguard. 
The great principle of out-of-door relief is, to give the paupers 
exactly what they don't want; and then they get tired of coming. 
. . . That's the great principle; and that's the reason why, if 
you look at any cases that get into them owdacious newspapers, 
you'll always observe that sick families have been relieved with 
slices of cheese. That's the rule now, Mrs. Corney, all over the 
country." 

If Podsnap in private garb is bad, Podsnap in official livery is 
worse. John Bull is then seen in his unbending and unapproach- 
able state ; all things, animate or inanimate, must adapt themselves 
to him. Our laws are to be universal laws, our customs universal 
customs, our weights and measures universal weights and mea- 
sures ; and any one who cannot speak our language is a poor 
deluded heathen. That is the opinion of the lower-grade John 
Bull, who thinks the British flag hides a multitude of his own 
sins. It was of such a man that Dickens has left us a portrait in 
Mr. Commissioner Pordage, the obscure but self-important, hide- 
bound, red-tape British official, who thought he could solve every 
problem, meet every crisis, master every catastrophe, and probably 
overawe an earthquake, by putting on his diplomatic coat. 

The John Bull who did' not like to be disturbed out of his in- 
dolent dream that all was right and proper was exactly the John 
Bull with whom Dickens could not agree. His environment, his 
experiences, and his nature as moulded under exceptional condi- 
tions, were against it. He had been one of the sufferers under 
antique systems and under hidebound laws, and he had been made 
to feel the pangs and disadvantages of social inequalities. Dickens 
never forgot the rock out of which he had been hewn, nor his own 
dismal poverty-stricken youth and his hard struggles. Hence his 
sympathy with the poor and oppressed, hence his poignant interest 
in their hardships, hence his keenness in detecting where amend- 
ment was required. *' In all my writings," he said, ** I hope I 
have taken every available opportunity of showing the want of 
sanitary improvements in the neglected dwellings of the poor." 
He has left us pictures of Bleeding Heart Yard, and of prosperous 
John Bull's poverty regions, which still make our cheeks burn with 
shame. He has taught us how difficult it was in his time for the 
toiling masses to assert themselves, or to attempt to better their 
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condition by the exercise of the same laws that their employers 
adopted. He desired every chance of improvement in status, 
health, and happiness to be given to those who were born of low 
degree. Books, museums, proper places of entertainment, and in- 
struction were to be provided, and John Bull was to be aroused out 
of his sleepy habit of neglect and indifference. Not only his 
volumes, but his speeches must be consulted for the proofs of this. 

I think it has been quite truly said that Dickens had not always 
a clear and specific idea as to what form the improvements should 
take. He pointed out the disease and its dangers-, and it was for 
others to prescribe the cure. He knew what our hideously wrong 
and barbaric treatment of charity boys and workhouse waifs led 
to; he knew that over-zeal for the Tockahoopoo Indians led to 
neglect of the Poor Jo's at home ; he knew the pernicious influence 
of Bumble, and Squeers, and Mrs. Gamp, and sleepy Lord Chan- 
cellors for ever adjourning cases and heaping up costs in the 
Chancery Court. He proposed to laugh some out of existence, and to 
scourge others to their doom, and he was not called upon, having 
done that, to revise the Poor Laws, or establish model seminaries, 
or reorganize the legal system and create new Courts of Equity. 
John Bull was to see to the remedy when Dickens had exposed the 
malady. John Bull was to be taught, not by scolding and ex- 
hortation ; by a life-like example he could be made to under- 
stand that Mrs. Gamp was an evil to be swept away as much as 
the Circumlocution Office, and that the real enemy of England was 
Mr. Podsnap, who said " All was well," Gradgrind and Bounderby, 
who would have crushed down the aggrieved instead of crushing 
out the grievance, and the Barnacle tribe, who would have pre- 
vented reform by the exercis^ of every art of evasion. Dickens 
tried to make John Bull an active legislator ; he awakened him 
to facts; he taught him that things might be better at home. 
That was a marvel of accomplishment when you consider what a 
sturdy, obstinate, old gentleman John Bull can be when he is con- 
vinced that all is for the best in this best possible island in the best 
possible world. An old gentleman who still tolerates the railway 
sandwich and the railway cup of tea at railway prices, served out 
by undying specimens of Mugby Junction waitresses, is not an old 
gentleman to be easily moved to reform when vaster issues are 
at stake. Dickens must have been possessed of the faith that 
would move mountains when he set himself this task. But he 
chose his weapon with unerring skill, and used it with unmatched 
dexterity. Satire, raillery, ridicule, call it what you will, attained 
his end. It pierced the joints of John BulFs armour and reached 
his most sensitive spot. He still winces if you call him Bumble ; 
he shudders at a reference to red tape ; he does not like you to 
mention Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, and * ' Wiglomeration ' ' ; and if 
you compare him to Pecksniff he will bring an action for libel. 

In other words, John Bull has realized some of his weaknesses, 
has discovered where he is at fault, and is disposed to take 
Dickens's lessons to heart. John Bull has honestly, though slowly, 
tried to reform. Circumlocution, imprisonment for debt, public 
executions, barbaric sentences on child offenders, education, rational 
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amusement for the poorer orders, death-ships, purer food, healthier 
cities, the abolition of slum areas, the patent laws, better treat- 
ment of old soldiers, the workhouse system — all these have had his 
attention, and though he still has much to do, yet he can claim to 
have made a beginning and done a little. And the spur to action 
and progress will be found in Dickens. It was not an enemy who 
did this thing, but a lover of his country and his countrymen; 
not a fault-finder eager to betray the shortcomings of his native 
land, but a patriot who desired her efficiency and supremacy. John 
Bull had in Dickens a righteous counsellor and a devoted friend, 
the friend who dares to chide the fault because he fears that fault 
will be fatal. The bravest and the noblest work that Dickens 
did was in his righteous censure — a censure that made for holiness, 
for advancement, for the welfare alike of the individual and the 
race. 

(Concludeil .) 
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DICKENS AND TORONTO 

By O. SACK 

^E present herewith a portrait of Mr. E. S. Williamson, the 
organizer and President of the Toronto Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship. Although inaugurated only just two years 
ago — ^to be exact, on May 9, 1905 — this branch is now the second 
largest in the world, with a membership of over 300, and its or- 
ganizer expresses the hope that the 400 mark may be passed before 
the end of the current year. Not only is the branch large in mem- 
bership, but it has undertaken and successfully accomplished 
effective work in hd.rmony with the objects of the society, as laid 
down in the rules. Within a few weeks after organization, the 
branch established a Dickens Cot in the Home for Incurable 
Children, and has since maintained it at an annual cost of $100. 
The present occupant of the cot is a coloured child, Victoria St. 
Clair, so named because she was found on St. Clair Avenue on 
'' Victoria Day." In addition to its charitable work, the branch 
has introduced to Toronto some of the best platform talent from 
both sides of the Atlantic, including Prof. John Duxbury, of Man- 
chester ; Mr. Frank Speaight, of London ; and Mr. William Sterling 
Battis, of Chicago. From the proceeds of these recitals and other 
entertainments, funds are secured for the support of the Dickens 
Cot, as the membership fee of the branch is a nominal one of fifty 
cents, barely sufficient to cover running expenses. The branch has 
also raised ten guineas towards the establishment of the National 
Dickens Library at the Guildhall, so it will be seen its interest in 
the Fellowship is general, and not merely local. 

Mr. Williamson — to whose efforts, in conjunction with those of 
the Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Pennell, the branch owes its 
success — is known throughout Canada as " the Dickens Man." He 
has been a lover of '' Boz " from boyhood, and has specialized on 
the subject for nearly twenty years, with such good results that his 
library contains perhaps the most extensive collection of Dicken- 
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siana in America. About five years ago, Mr. Williamson prepared 
an illustrated lecture, entitled '* An Evening with Dickens," cover- 
ing the entire life of the novelist, and embellished with nearly 150 
lantern views. This lecture proved popular and successful from the 
start, and has been in such demand that Mr. Williamson has since 
filled engagements all over Canada and in many parts of the United 
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States. He has within the last year or two added to his platform 
subjects an illustrated lecture on Pickwick and a recital of Dickens's 
own reading version of A Christmas Carol. Mr. Williamson con- 
templated a visit to England last fall, but had to postpone the 
trip. We hope he may come soon, and when he does come, we be- 
speak for him a cordial welcome by the home branches of the Fel- 
lowship. 

THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION 

The announcement that a Pickwick Exhibition is to be held in 
London during the summer has been received with great interest 
throughout the country, and many offers of interesting and valuable 
items have been made by enthusiastic collectors. The Committee is 
anxious that the Exhibition should be worthy the popularity of the 
great book, and would be grateful if every one who has anything 
pertaining to it will communicalc with Ihe Secretary of Tbe Dickens 
Fellowship. 
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BOZ AND HIS PUBLISHERS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

V 
BRADBURY & EVANS AND SOME OTHERS 

" D RADBURY & EVANS " seems to us more of an abstraction 

^ than the others. This may be owing to the admixture of the 
printing element. After the Christmas Carol disturbance Boz fled 
to their arms, and they received him with joy. But the new 
firm little dreamed what summary treatment was awaiting them 
some years later. It was on June 1, 1844, that Bradbury & Evans 
signed a contract with him to advance him £2,800, in return for 
which they were to have a fourth share in whatever he might write 
during the next eight years. This advance was no doubt to go to pay 
off his former publishers. Thus, as Chapman & Hall had " bought 
him out " from Bentley, so Bradbury & Evans were to buy him out 
from the Chapmans. 

Like Scott, Dickens in ordinary course might have confined him- 
self to a single firm of printers ; but, as it turned out, he had three : 
this firm; Bentley (a connection of the publishers), for Oliver Twist 
and Grimaldi ; and, later. Whitings. Hicks was the foreman who 
superintended Pickivick through the press; and the worthy Birtles, 
whom I knew so well, looked after All the Year liound at 
Whitings. 

'' Boz '' was destined to remain with the Bouverie Street folk for 
some fourteen years, until the year 1858, when a sudden storm 
broke. Forster has told, and told discreetly, of his friend's agi- 
tated and highly wrought condition owing to domestic trouble. I 
well recall the general wonder and even confusion when the author's 
famous '' Personal '' came out — a proclamation, nrhi et orhi, which 
it required no request from the writer to insert in every journal 
with an eager alacrity. As is well known, one *' weekly " did not 
insert it, and refused to insert it. This paper was Punch, the pro- 
perty of his friends and publishers. They urged that, as this was 
an entirely comic paper, it would have been inappropriate; but 
Punch often dealt with serious matters, and one might have thought 
that a special place might have been found for the manifesto — even 
as a matter of grace to so distinguished a man. '* Boz '* was stung 
to fury, and at once severed his connection with the offending firm. 
People wondered exceedingly at this display of resentment, but 
there was something behind. 

It would seem that the editor of Punch was acting for Mrs. 
Dickens, and his double office may have prompted the exclusion of 
the paper. But, of course, this is mere speculation. From an ex- 
cited letter, offered for sale by Messrs. Sotheran not long ago, it is 
clear that Dickens's nerves were in a state of tension owing to these 
events; and from the letter it is clear that he conceived that one 
member of the firm was working against him. It is odd that this 
view of the case should have escaped Forster. So it became war 
d outrance. " Boz " took no half measures. He would (1) with- 
draw the printing of all his books; (2) destroy Household Words, 
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their joint magazine ; and (3) establish another which should be his 
sole property. They appealed to the law as to his powers of dis- 
posing of the journal. But he proclaimed that he had the power 
to do so. The Court directed the Household Words to be sold, and 
he bought it for a fair price. Of course, the chief asset was his own 
name and reputation. When it became his own he suppressed it. 

The publishers then rather rashly determined on starting a rival 
'* weekly " illustrated. Once a Week, which swallowed up a great 
deal of money. It was impossible to contend against so popular an 
editor. Thus set free, '' Boz '' started his All the Year Hound 
with a great flourish of trumpets and enormous success. Being 
without a publisher, he determined to return to the Chapmans. 
This firm was infinitely more suited to him. They were more 
flexible, more literary in their entourage, and they were always in- 
clined to further his wishes. The great success of his later books 
must have caused them some twinges. They have now enjoyed the 
fruits of the renewed connection for nearly fifty years. The tale 
of the astounding number of copies and editions of his books has 
been often told. I am certain " Boz " felt infinitely more '' com- 
fortable '' with them. Bleak House, Domhey, and Copper field were 
the chief works associated with the house of Bradbury, Evans & Co. 

We know of two instances, at least, where '* Boz '' became a 
little speculative, and seemed to be his own publisher. The 
Pictures from Italy, issued in 1846, is described as being ''pub 
lished for the author by Bradbury, Evans & Co.'' The Tale of Two 
Cities, though issued by a regular publisher, was also to be ordeiod 
at the All the Year Bound Ofiice, Wellington Street.* 

It may have been that " Boz '' had once a convict publisher — or 
publisher among convicts — as in the instance of a very far off and 
unexpected issuing of his Pickwick Papers in Van Dieman's Land— 
of all places in the world ! He talks somewhere of ' ' Botany Bay 
assurance,'' but this was a wonderful effort and worthy of all ad- 
miration. For to bring out a work of fiction in a penal colony was 
indeed something heroic. The book is now open before me, and is, 
we may well imagine, a scarce thing and a great curio. It is really 
very respectably done — somewhat rough and crude in execution, but 
still passable enough. A copy from England must have come out 
in one of the gruesome convict ships. On the title-page we read 
that it was '' illustrated after Phiz," and that it was published in 

V. D. LAND 
HENRY BOWLING, LAUNCESTON 

1838. 

Dowling says he was not only publisher but also printer of the book. 

* Book collectors are familiar enough with the different editions of Oliver 
Twisty in one, two or three volumes, all with the Cruikshank plates, but it 
is little known that in 1846 it was issued *' in monthly parts, revised care- 
fully by the author throughout," and (uniform with the Pickwick Papers). 
By this time, however, the plates must have been pretty much worn. The 
writer has a copy of Oliver which may be the envy of bibliophilists. It con- 
sists of the parts in the " Miscellany '* bound up with all the fine type 
and the early impressions of the plates. 
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At first it looked as though he got out sets of the sheets from 
London, but the type has a sort of exotic aspect. In a very modest, 
not to say humble, address, Dowling asks indulgence for his 
bantling : — 

"It is confidently believed that the present reprint of the Fickwick 
Papers is the largest publication which has issued from either the New 
South Wales or the Tasmanian press. It is hoped that not only is it the 
largest, but that it will be pronounced by the public to be the best 
executed typographical work that has been published in these Colonies. 
The publisher can assure his subscribers that no trouble or expense has 
been spared to secure it such a distinction. The trouble and expense 
have, indeed, been considerable — ^greater than was originally contem- 
plated ; but it was thought that if any publication would repay the cost 
of its production it would be the far-famed Pickwick Papers. 

" The original work was produced, as the colonial public are aware, 
in monthly parts. Its popularity was so unprecedently great that 30,000 
copies of each number were regularly sold off. No writer, perhaps, ever 
enjoyed a popularity so great as that obtained by Mr. Dickens for his 
Pickwick Papers. Every class of periodical, from the aristocratic 
Quarterly Review to the penny newspaper, joined in spontaneous applause 
of the work. It is impossible for the gravest person to read its pages 
and resist the varied humour in which they abound.** 

" It remains for the Tasmanian publisher to add that in order to 
render his work at once acceptable to subscribers and creditable to the 
Colony, he has been at the expense of procuring a series of illustrations 
to his reprint, after the most humorous of the original designs which 
accompanied the English publication, by * Phiz.* These illustrations 
will be found fully equal to the original, and, as the work of a colonial 
artist, will preserve to the reprint its character of a purely colonial 
publication.'* 

Our Dowling clearly is not a little proud of his work and com- 
placently satisfied with the credit that it must bring to his colony. 
No doubt the type was set by convict printers. It will be seen that 
he had to issue it by subscription, so as to be secured, in some 
degree, against loss. I have little doubt, however, that poor 
Dowling did lose by his venture. Some six hundred closely printed 
octavo pages was a risky thing. The illustrations are indifferent 
enough — the unindulgent would call them shocking — ^by no means 
equal to " Phiz," as claimed, and of a *' scratchy '* sort. They are 
signed by '' Tiz " — a mild colonial jest — and are tolerably faith- 
fully, copied. 

His publishers in the United States were not slack in coining 
money out of the work of the young English writer. Pickwick, 
above all, was their prey, and on no book did the piratical horde 
settle with such avidity. They all competed with each other, as 
well they might, for there was nothing to pay. I believe Dickens 
deeply resented and never forgave this treatment, for it inflamed 
him to indignation to see the large sums the Americans were paying 
to read him, and in which he could have no share. This was the 
true reason for his visit to the States — an inspiration half formed 
to try and reshape the copyright law. Nothing less attractive than 
these American issues can be conceived. As the object was to 
undersell each other, everything that could be saved was spared — 
the paper was inferior and ill-coloured, the print poor, the whole 
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offering a singularly mean look. But cheap they were ; some were 
in double columns ; others, less objectionable, in a small pocket size, 
to match the '' Wavefley Novels." In this shape Pickwick filled 
five volumes. The names of these pirates were Turney, Peterson, 
and Lea. I fancy '* Boz " loved least his American ones. They 
were fair and excellent people — some, like Tickner and Fields, were 
true friends — ^but we can say none treated him with a handsome 
liberality. This is, I have no doubt, what inflamed the bitter dis- 
like to the Americans that is exhibited in Martin Ghuzzlewit. The 
Harpers' honorarium of £1,000 for a magazine paper was showy 
enough and a bit of good advertisement. In this connection there 
was a little episode which few know of, and which involved him in 
a dispute with some Philadelphia publishers — Patterson & Co. In 
rather heated language, he had accused his Americans of sending him 
the poorest remuneration. These people took up the challenge, and 
certainly furnished a list of payments from all sorts and conditions 
of publishers of rather respectable amount. The paper will be 
found at the end of a curious life of '' Boz/' issued in the States, 
and the work of an American doctor. It may be added that other 
exotic editions were issued at Calcutta. 



DICKENS AND FURNIVAUS INN 

A MEMORIAL BUST AND. TABLET 

The large buildings of the Prudential Assurance Company stand 
on the site of the old FarnivaFs Inn, where Dickens wrote the first 
portion of his Pickwick. The directors, wishing to commemorate 
their connection with the novelist, have set up in the great entrance 
archway — facing the old chambers where Boz wrote his story — a bust 
and tablet, the former the work of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and a 
recognizable likeness ; the tablet from a design of Mr. Paul Water- 
house. The inscription runs : — " Charles Dickens, novelist, born 1812, 
died 1870. Lived for a time in Furnival's Inn, close to this spot, 
and there wrote Pickwick in the year 1836. This bust was modelled 
and presented by Percy Fitzgerald." Dickens was four years at 
FurnivaFs Inn — first at No. 13, then at No. 15, though he did not 
reside there all the time. It should be noted that, though it is nearly 
forty years since Dickens died, this is the first memorial erected in 
London, and it takes the place of the tablet which used to be fixed to 
the identical house Dickens lived in, and which was replaced in a 
prominent position when the new buildings were erected. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, however, was not altogether satisfied, and he 
suggested to the directors that they should allow him to present a 
bust, which he had modelled, to be placed in a position as near as 
possible to the house where Dickens resided. This the directors 
readily agreed to. The company's architect consulted with Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald as to the most suitable way of erecting the bust, and the 
result is that a pretty black granite tablet, upon the top of which is 
the bust of Dickens, has been placed just under the archway at the 
entrance of the inn, with the inscription as above. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 
PHIZ'S PENCIL SKETCHES 



Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter T. Spencer we have been able, during 
the last few months, to reproduce a unique series of pencil studies by 
Hablot K. Browne for his well-known illustrations to Dickens's novels. 
Mr. Spencer acquired a great number of similar sketches by the great 
artist, all of which were evidently trial sketches for the various books 




ALICE 

From a pencil sketch, by ** Phiz," for Boinhey and Son 
By permission of Mr. Walter T. Spencer 

with which his name is associated. There were, however, only seven 
illustrating the work of Dickens, and we present this month the last 
of the interesting series which has proved so great an attraction to our 
pages, and in doing so offer our thanks to Mr. Spencer for so kindly 
placing the drawings at our disposal. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

IRELAND AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Sir, — Why have we no branch of the Dickens' Fellowship in Ireland? 
This is a question which must occur to many minds during these days 
of the " Dickensitis " epidemic. Never has the novelist been in greater 
favour than now, when almost every periodical and daily journal finds 
his a name to conjure with. There are hundreds of Irish Dickensians, 
many, doubtless, on the Fellowship roll, who would welcome the estab- 
lishment of a branch of their own, and are only waiting for some 
influential persons to organize it that they may attach themselves 
thereto. Can nothing be done in the matter? I feel sure that Irish 
Dickens lovers generally are unanimous in their opinion that the matter 
should have some consideration — if only to quote the immortal remark 
of the "boots" at Morrison's' "for the honour o' Dooblin." 

Yours faithfully. 

Jack Shaw. 

Skerries, co. Dublin. 

TO EXTEND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Sir, — In looking through the list of branches of the Fellowship given 
at the final page of your excellent magazine, I notice with regret that 
those included in the list of "In course of formation" are nearly all 
abroad, only three out of eight being in England. Now, desirous as I 
am that the Fellowship should be an organization extending the wide- 
world over, I think that England ought to take the lead by having the 
most branches. After all, Dickens was an Englishman bred and born, 
and it will show us poor English people in very bad light if we find 
that the admirers of Dickens are to be found in a majority outside 
his native land. 

May I ask if it is anybody's duty to endeavour to get branches 
formed? If that is so, may I suggest that an effort is made to in- 
crease the numbers of branches in our own country. 

Yours faithfully. 

Subscriber No. 10,009. 

[There is every reason why more branches should be formed in this 
country, and it seems extraordinary that one does not exist in Ireland. 
Every encouragement is given by the Council for the formation of 
branches, and all that is necessary is for some one to offer their 
services in this connection in the chief towns of the United Kingdom. — 
Editor.] 

WANTED, A PORTRAIT OF DICKENS 
Sir, — Many suggestions in all shapes and forms come before us from 
time to time, but up to the present I have not read of a request for a 
full-sized portrait of the novelist suitable for framing. Might I, there- 
fore, trespass on your space to ask that such a portrait be published by 
the Fellowship to cost from 10s. 6d. to 21s. The one to be reproduced 
would be an afterthought, but personally I consider that by Gurney, 
published in the " Speeches," eminently suitable. Perhaps others would 
prefer another. At any rate, if the Fellowship can undertake the pub- 
lication, I shall be pleased to put my name down as a subscriber. Will 
other readers follow? I have a whole Dickens collection, and should 
dearly love his portrait hanging in my study. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gerald McLean. 
Oxford, May 8, 1907. 
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WHERE PHIZ ONCE LIVED 

SiE, — In these days, when every true Dickensian enthusiast is anxious 
to discover fresh landmarks of the novelist^s work, the following may be 
of interest. 

In "A Walk from London to Fulham," by Thomas Crofton Croker, 
originally published as a series of papers in Fraser^s Magazine^ and after- 
wards collected, revised, and published in book form, by T. F. Dillon 
Croker, in 1860, I read : " Houses have been built in all directions ; on the 
right-hand side of the Fulham Road, several * single and married houses, ' 
with small gardens in front and rear, formerly known as Stamford Villas, 
where, at what was then No. 2, resided, in 1836, H. K. Browne, better 
known, perhaps, by his sobriquet of 'Phiz,' as an illustrator of popular 
periodical works. This house, which is no longer standing" (revised 
edition, 1896), " must have occupied the site of the entrance to the London 
Athletic Club Grounds, or the shops adjoining." 

The next **married " houses, Nos. 3 and 4, still stand in their original 
form, the name " Stamford Villas " appearing up to the present time on 
at least one of them. Yours faithfully, 

Whitcomb House, W.C. Emilie M. Miniken. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



" I didnH know, and now I do knowy and that shows the advantage oj asking, 
don*t it ?" — Rosa Dartlk. 



QUESTIONS 

I find a reference in Nicholas Nickleby (ch. 49) to the Thirsty Woman 
of Tutbury. Can any reader of the Dickensian give me any information 
as to this lady ? If so, I shall be much obliged. 

Fredk. G. Jackson. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD.— The last meeting of 
the Guild for the season took the form of a dance in aid of the funds 
on April 25 at St. Bride's Institute, Fleet Street. The room was well 
filled with a company of members and friends, who enjoyed themselves 
greatly. 

BLACKHEATH.— This branch held a whist drive, followed by dancing, 
at the Lewisham Parish Hall, Ladywell, on April 18. The whist 
was under the direction of Mr. A. J. Terry, five prizes being given, whilst 
for the dancing Mr. James E. Palmer, who is hon. general secretary of 
the branch, acted as M.C. Mr. Fred Brownings' Quadrille Band sup- 
plied the music. Although counter attractions were said to have slightly 
affected the attendance, the event proved a pleasant and most enjoyable 
one. 

BRIGHTON.— As last year, Mr. H. Davey, President of the branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship, invited the Committee to a Dickensian supper 
on Saturday, April 20, at Booth's Restaurant. In place of the 
" Swarry " announced last year, the invitation was to '' Chops and 
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Tomata Sauce;" and on arriving the company found the bill of fare 
consisting of 

Fried Soles (k la Mrs. Crupp). 

CHOPS AND TOMATA SAUCE 

(k la Mrs. Bardell). 

Plum pudding (k la Cratchit). 

Vanities. 

The company are requested to take their " pertickler wanities " and put 

their " lips to it when so dispoged." 

Ale, the Genuine Stunning ! 

Sherry without English crumbs in it. 

Mr. Pickwick's Particular Port. 

Water for Brother Tadger, H. Walker, and Betty Martin. 

The guests took for the occasion names of Dickens's evil characters and 
of contrary sexes; Mr. Davey assuming the part of Mrs. Squeers, and 
the Vice-Chairman (Mr. Gauntlett, hon. secretary of the branch) Sally 
Brass. After the repast had been disposed of, the Chairman proposed 
"The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens," which was drunk in 
silence ; and Mr. Adams in eulogistic terms gave the toast of the Chair- 
man, which was received with enthusiasm. In responding, the Chair- 
man took the opportunity of eulogizing the work of the hon. secretary, 
and proposing his health. Mr. Gauntlett replied in Pecksniffian 
terms. The toast of ** The Ladies," proposed by Mr. Bartlett, 
was responded to by the secretary of the Needlework Guild, 
Mrs. Pennifold, the Carker of the evening. Some capital recitations 
from Dickens's works by Bill Sikes (Miss M. Russell-Davies), Silas Wegg 
(Miss Goring), Good Misses Brown (Mr. Fowler), and the Vice-Chair- 
man concluded a delightful meeting. The branch met at Steine House 
on April 27, when a lecture on "The Minor Characters of Dickens" 
was given by Mr. John Sawyer. In enumerating the various and 
numerous minor characters, Mr. Sawyer stated that they were aU in- 
dividualized by Dickens, and were perfect types over which th^ novelist 
must have spent much time and pains. Some of them were no doubt 
exaggerated, yet always drawn from life as the attending humour and 
pathos were always true to nature. The lecturer especially alluded to 
those characters introduced in the anecdotes related by Sam Weller to 
his master, Mr. Pickwick, and also to those comprised in The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller, Mr. Sawyer introduced into his lectures several well- • 
chosen and amusing readings, which entertained his audience very much. 
During the interval a recital from Martin Chuzzlewit was given by Mr. 
Francis J. Gauntlett, and a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Sawyer 
brought a most enjoyable and instructive evening to a close. 

BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.— After a most suc- 
cessful season the meetings of this society were brought to a close on 
April 17 with a conversazione. The programme consisted of about 
seven tableaux taken from the tales of the novelist, the first being 
three scenes from The Boots at the Holly Tree, three scenes from 
David Copperfield, and A Tale of Two Cities. A welcome touch of 
humour came in the next two scenes from Nicholas Nickleby. There 
was dramatic effect in the first of the two scenes from Great Expec- 
tations , and in The Old Curiosity Shop. The last tableaux con- 
sisted of four scenes from Oliver Twist. This finished the first half 
of the programme, so tea, coffee, and cakes were served. Then followed 
an exceedingly good musical programme. Altogether a very successful 
evening, which reflected great credit upon the secretary (Mr. H. Theo. 
Jones), who had arranged and directed the programme for the evening. 
The parts — one and all — were admirably presented throughout. 
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BRIXTON. — This branch brought a record season to a close on Mon- 
day, May 6, with a conversazione, which was very largely attended. A 
capital programme was provided, and under the genial chairmanship of 
Mr. Sidney Marriott, a very enjoyable evening was spent. Mr. Howard 
Rose, who is always popular at Fellowship gatherings, recited from 
The Old Curiosity Shop, and later gave a selection from Thackeray. 
Miss Eva Fryett showed quite exceptional elocutionary ability in her 
recital of a selection from Barnahy Budge. Mr. W. Wolsey delivered 
Sergeant Buzfuz's speech admirably, and had to respond to an encore. 
Mr. W. J. Douglas displayed much power in his recital of " The Flight 
of Little Emily." Mr. Wm. Miles delighted everybody with a couple 
of recitations. First he gave a charming selection entitled " The Last 
Test Match," and in response to an irresistible encore he gave "Winkle 
on the Ice " in a way that evoked hearty laughter. Miss E. Sherlock 
gave unqualified pleasure to everybody with her rendering of the songs, 
"When Jack and I were Children" and "Evening," the first in parti- 
cular being determinedly encored. Miss A. Sherlock earned unstinting 
applause also for her two songs, and Mr. George Brown sang several 
humorous songs in a humorous way that gained for him popularity, 
whilst Mr. Max Gay gave a pleasing rendering of the sweetly pathetic 
song, "Little Nell." Miss Cobeldiok, who kindly acted as accompanist, 
also gave a couple of pianoforte solos. Refreshments were served dur- 
ing the evening, and, of course, aU who had contributed to the excel- 
lent programme were warmly thanked. The April meeting took place on 
the 22nd of the month, with Mr. Sidney Marriott in the chair. The pro- 
gramme was arranged by Mr. J. S. Baines, the literary portion of which 
comprised efft'ctive recitals and readings : — " The Next-door Neighbour," from 
Nicholas Nicklebyy and "Our Housekeeping,*' from Gopperjield'^ both ren- 
dered in splendid style by Mr. J. S. Baines. Also two admirable readings 
by Mr. J. Cartwright : " Miss F. Squeers's Tea-party," and " The Eldest 
Miss Larkins," which were received with emphatic acclamation. Musical 
selections— vocal and instrumental— were ably contributed by Miss 
Shortman, Miss Hoch, and Mr. Drake. 

CHESTERFIELD.— A very successful session was brought to a close on 
May 9 by a dance-social, which was largely attended, among the guests 
being the Mayor (Alderman Eastwood, J.P.). The programme consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, and two character sketches from David 
Copperfield and The Old Cunosity Shop. The sketches were much appre- 
ciated, and considerable histrionic talent was displayed by the members 
taking part in them. They were Messrs. Summerskill, Mottram, Hadfield, 
and Young. Misses Barnes and Rollinsun, Mrs. Philpott, and Mr. Mottram 
contributed recitations, after which dancing was indulged in until the early 
hours of the morning. 

LEEDS. — At the closing meeting of the session on Thursday, April 
18, Mr. F. G. Jackson read a much-appreciated paper on a somewhat 
novel subject, "The Quotability of Dickens." Mr. Jackson said that 
Dickens was seldom quoted, and that, when quoted, the reference was 
usually to some such familiar passage as the one in Pickwickj which 
stated that Sam Weller's knowledge of London was extensive and 
peculiar. This was because the quotability of Dickens had not, what- 
ever the reason, been fully recognized by writers and speakers. Pickwick 
Papers is the most quotable of all Dickens's books, and Mr. Jackson gave 
many instances of how the book might lately have been used in this way. 
In turn, the most quotable portion of Pickwick was the trial, which 
(inter alia) had furnished the world with an immortal definition of 
hearsay and, therefore, inadmissible evidence and a classic instance of 
judicial innocence. Mr. Jackson thought Dickens was more quoted for 
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political purposes than any other. Mr. Chamberlain had been foremost 
in this species of warfare, and among the many instances he has made 
use of Dickens, it was rather surprising that a speaker who never shrank 
from the introduction of personalities into politics should not have 
applied to at least one of his opponents Sam Weller*s description of his 
father : " What a perwerse old file it is." Mr. Chamberlain's opponents 
had returned the compliment and compared him to Pecksniff, Chadband, 
Podsnap, and Mrs. Jellyby, while his friends had overlooked their oppor- 
tunity by failing to cite "Rather a tough customer, in argyment, Joe, 
if anybody was to try and tackle him " (Barnahy Bvdge), and " Joey's 
tough, sir, tough and devilish sly " (Domfeey. and Son). Outside of 
politics, Dickensian comparisons were rather dangerous, and it had 
been held by the Law Courts to be libellous to style a firm of solicitors 
Dodson & Fogg, or to call a man Uriah Heep. Dickens had proved a 
fruitful source of inspiration to cartoonists, particularly to "F.C.G." 
The lecturer then ran rapidly through a number of quotable sentences 
from Dickens, partly grouping them under heads and partly under the 
books from which they were taken, saying that, like Mr. Pott's sub- 
editor who, in order to write an article on Chinese metaphysics, read in 
the "Encyclopedia Britannica " under C. and M. and combined his 
information, he employed a double method of dealing with the subject. 
A brief, but interesting, discussion followed, in which there took part 
Messrs. G. F. Furniss, A. P. Snodgrass, and F. Kidson, Miss Kidson, 
and the chairman (Mr. J. H. Beacock). 

MANCHESTER. — In the report in last month's Dickensian of the 
annual meeting, it was stated, in error, that Mr. Arthur Humphreys 
was elected hon. treasurer, and Mr. Frank Holden hon. secretary. 
The offices should be reversed. During Mr. Humphrey's absence from 
Manchester for a few months his duties as secretary will be carried 
on by Mr. Holden, the treasurer, to whom all communications bearing 
on the business of the branch should be forwarded. His address is 5, 
St. James's Square, Manchester. 

NOTTINGHAM. — The Notts branch gave its first drawing-room 
recital last evening in the Lecture Hall of the Mechanics' Institution. 
There was a large gathering. The Rev. Rosslyn Bruce presided, and 
made some opening remarks regarding Dickens and the masses, and Mr. 
Arthur W. Hayes gave five of the most effective passages from Nicholas 
Nickleby. Mr. Hayes was very successful in all his efforts, and was ac- 
corded a warm meed of appreciation. He was assisted by Miss Lilian 
Adams (London), who sang attractively. The Mayor, Aid. J. A. H. 
Green, speaking at the interval, made an appeal for increased member- 
ship for the Fellowship. He said that Dickens was supposed to be a 
novelist of the past, but he was inclined to think rather that he was the 
novelist of the future. 

STOCKPORT.— The annual meeting of this branch was held on Friday 
evening, when the following were elected the officers for the ensuing year : 
— President, Mr. Edward Helm; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Holt, Hadfield, 
Marsland, J. Barrodale, and J. H. Pilkington; Council, Mrs. Dawson, Miss 
Wild, Miss Liptrot, Miss Parkes, Messrs. Wilkinson, Langton, Hopwood, 
Holland, Fletcher, Ormesher, and Dawson ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Wm. Hatfield. An interesting and instructive paper was read by Miss 
L. Downs, L.L.C.M., F.V.C.M., on "Dickens and Music." It was an- 
nounced that £8 10«. will be given to the Police Poor Children's Outing 
Fund, and 108. 6d, to the Police-aided Fund for Clothing Poor Children. 

TORONTO BRANCH.— Vice-President A. M. Denovan presided at the 
monthly meting on April 16. The attendance was very large, and taxed 
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the capacity of Gerhard Heintzman Hall. It was announced that the 
Toronto branch continues to grow, and now has a membership of nearly 
400, holding second place among the forty branches of the society through- 
out the world, Sheffield holding first place, and Melbourne, Australia, 
third. The local branch is taking up Dickens's works in chronological 
order, the subject of the April meeting being Nicholas Nicklehy, Mr. 
Frank Yeigh read a very interesting synopsis of the story. The principal 
address of the evening was given by Mr. Wm. Houston, M.A., who dealt 
with the dramatic element in the novel, especially with the author's 
development of the working of Nemesis in the evolution of certain 
characters, notably that of Ralph Nickleby. Others taking part in the 
programme were : Miss Walter, Miss Corey, Miss Oram, and Mr. W. M. 
Vanderwater. 

DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

Hard Times ; and Christmas Books. In the " National " Edition. (Sold 
in sets only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. \0s. 6d. net each. 

The Pickwick Papers; and Sketches by Boz. In the " Popular" Edition. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Is. net each cloth ; 2s. net each leather. 

Chips from Dickens. Selected by Thomas Mason. "Golden Thoughts" 
Series. Glasgow ; David Bryce & Son. Is. net. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

"Thackeraj, Dickens, and Education." T. PJs Weekly y May 3. 

" A Pickwickian Puzzle : Is Sudbury Eatanswill ? " By C. Van Noorden. 
Illustrated. The Graphic^ May 4. 

" Dickens Competition, No. 1." T. P.'s Weekly, May 3. 

" Where Charles Dickens met Mr. Pickwick." Birmingham Weekly Post, 
April 27. 

" The Eatanswill Gazette." P. T, 0., April 27. 

" Another Dickens Landmark." T, PJs Weekly, A pril 26. 

"Life's Fitful Fever." (Review of Kitton's Life of Dickens.) The 
Practical Teacher, May. 

"One of the * Brothers Cheeryble.'" By Louis Cecil. The Crown, 
April 27. 

" Is Sudbury Eatanswill ? '* By F. Clayton. Essex and Suffolk News, 
May 4 ; Morning Leader (Sub Rosa), April 23. 

" Famous Scenes in Fiction." Scarborough Mercury, May 10. 

"London's First Dickens Memorial" (Ulus.). Jbaily News, May 10; 
The Tribune, May 11 ; City Press, May 11, and other papers. 

We have received a very dainty little book, about half the size 
of an ordinary postcard, from Messrs. Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, 
entitled ** Chips from Dickens. '* As the title suggests, it is a 
volume of extracts from the works of Charles Dickens, and repre- 
sents the many-sided genius of the novelist by means of tiny pearls 
of thought which adorn the pages of his books. The booklet is pub- 
lished at Is. net, and is bound in moire antique silk. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

JUNE 
8. Trip to Rochester, Chatham, Gadshill, and Cobham. See "When 

Found," page 143. 
15. Liverpool Branch : Picnic to Chester and Eaton Hall. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 

A Magazine for Dickens Lovers 
and Monthly Record of the Dickens Fellowship 

Vol. III. JULY, 1907. No. 7 

WHEN FOUND— 

nr HE anniversary of the death of Dickens seems to be more recog- 
^ nized throughout the world each year, and it was not surpris- 
ing to find his grave in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, the 9th of 
last month, covered with floral tributes. We understand that the 
Dean had more applications for permission to put wreaths and 
flowers on it than hitherto, and was compelled to stipulate they 
should be small. The Dickens Fellowship contributed a wreath 
composed of scarlet geraniums and ivy leaves. 
^{- * * 

In Toronto the Rev. Mr. Hincks, pastor of Parkdale Methodist 
Church there, preached a special sermon on the anniversary day, in 
which he dwelt upon the life of Dickens and what it stood for. Mr. 
Hincks is an enthusiastic member of the Fellowship, and his audi- 
ence was greatly augmented by members of the branch. Mr. E. S. 
Williamson also took part in the service, and spoke for about fifteen 

minutes on the influence of his favourite author. 

* * * 

The third number of The Eatanswill Gazette has made its appear- 
ance, and is full of excellent reading of the serious nature as well 
as the humorous. There is, for instance, a well- written and sound 
article entitled ** Was Dickens a Socialist r* which is well worthy 
attention. We notice that the editor appeals for more support to 
his efforts, both in the way of contributions and subscribers, and we 
hope that he will not appeal in vain, for a venture so distinctively 
original should not be allowed to wither and die for want of friendly 
assistance. 

* * * 

In order to help the National Dickens Library Fund the Editor of 
T.P.'s Weekly commenced last month a series of Dickens Competi- 
tions. The money prizes and value of the books usually awarded in 
the competitions have been, so far as this competition is concerned, 
handed over to the fund, with the result that it has been enriched 
to the extent of £2 13s. Ad. weekly. We notice among the names 
of the competitors some of those of the members of the Fellowship, 
who have, we are sure, derived much satisfaction in taking part in 
so interesting a competition which at the same time assists in the 
realization of the scheme which appeals so much to us all. 

* * * 

We should very much like to see more support forthcoming in 
other directions towards firmly establishing this memorial to Eng- 
land's foremost novelist, which is planned on the lines specifically 
laid down by Dickons himself in his will, Th^ ?^mount required to 
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give it the necessary start is £300, towards which amount we have 
nearly £200. Will not members of the Fellowship and other lovers 
of Dickens's works make a special effort to bring the fund up to 

this amount during the next few weeks ? 

* * * 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mrs. Garland, the 
founder and president of the ** All- Around Dickens Club" of 
Boston, U.S.A., which took place on May 24 last. On 
another page Mr. J. Cuming Walters contributes a sympathetic 
article to her memory. An article on the " All- Around Dickens 
Club '' appeared in our issue of April, 1905, also from Mr. Walters's 

pen. 

* * * 

In our last issue we published a letter from Mr. Jack Shaw, in 
which he advocated the starting of a branch of the Fellowship in 
Dublin, and in our present number we print two letters from corre- 
spondents supporting Mr. Shaw's appeal. It seems inexcusable that 
a society such as the Dickens Fellowship has no offshoot in Ireland, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped, now that the question has been 
raised in our pages as well as in T.P.*8 Weekly y that something will 

be done to inaugurate a branch in the chief city there. 

« ^ « 

Just as the last number of The Dickensian was in the printers* 
hands it was found necessary to abandon the two performances of 
* * The Old Curiosity Shop ' ' on account of alterations in the arrange- 
ments of the two theatres at which the representations were to be 
given. We are glad to say the abandonment is to be only tempo- 
rary, the two theatres definitely promising dates in December next, 
when it is hoped not only to revive " The Old Curiosity Shop,*' but 

to present a new Dickens Comedy. 

* ^ ^ 

An astounding paragraph has been going the round of the Press 
lately to the effect that the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
of New York has started a crusade directed against novels and books 
of all kinds which have drinking heroes or which describe drinking 
parties. A committee has been appointed, with Mrs. Emilie Martin 
as chairman, and a full list will be made of all books offending in 
this particular direction. When the list is completed a demand will 
be made to all librarians to eliminate such books from libraries used 
by the young. Dickens's works, in the view of Mrs. Martin, are 
exceptionally objectionable, and most of his works will be banned 
at once by the committee. Comment is superfluous. 

* * * 

Messrs. Cook & Son, the famous tourist guides, have again made 
arrangements for conducting parties every Friday through the 
Dickens country during the months of July and August. The 
itinerary from Charing Cross includes Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
Gadshill, and Cobham. Lunch is taken at the Bull Hotel, 
Rochester, and tea at the Leather Bottle, Cobham. The inclusive 
fare from London, including railway fare, carriage drive, lunch, 
and tea, is one guinea. Mr. Thomas Norman acts as guide. 

The Editor. 
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DICKENS AS ACTOR 

By FREDERICK G. JACKSON 

I T has been admitted by many who were in a position to judge that 
Dickens was one of the best amateur actors that ever lived. 
So conscious was he of his histrionic powers that at one time 
he thought of adopting the stage as his profession. But for the 
fact that a severe cold prevented him from keeping an appointment 
with the elder Mathews and Kemble, who had consented to in- 
terview the aspirant, and for something turning up, as Mr. 
Micawber would have said, on the following day, who can tell 
what would have been the fate of the author of David Cojjyer field? 
He has told us himself how he acted in the first effort from his 
pen, ** Misnar, the Sultan of India,'' amidst '* great applause 
from over-flowing nurseries, ' ' and how at school he ' * got up ' ' 
*' The Miller and His Men," and othey pieces, in very gorgeous 
form and presented them with much solemnity before an audience 
of boys and in the presence of the ushers. In spite of this early 
love for theatricals, and, later in life, of his delight in the stage, 
it is somewhat surprising that in the books of Dickens there are 
few references, worth calling such, to the stage in the whole group 
of works beyond the picture of the Crummies troupe in Nicholas 
Nickleby, as faithful a presentation of the provincial stage of the 
fourth decade of last century as any one can desire, and that in 
Great Expectations, where Pip and his friend, visiting a cheap 
London theatre, found Mr. Wopsle, the ex-parish clerk, figuring 
as a not very successful actor. There is a reference, but only a 
passing one, in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

It is true we have Jingle and Dismal Jemmy in Pickwick, but 
Jingle's only interest for us lies in the fact of his being an ad- 
venturer. We are not told what line he acted in, nor indeed 
anything about his ostensible calling. As for Dismal Jemmy, he 
only serves as an excuse for dragging in " The Stroller's Tale." If 
we depart from the novels, we find one or two instances in the 
Sketches by Boz, such as *' Private Theatres," that delightful sketch 
on drawing-room theatricals known as " Mrs. Joseph Porter," 
and the account of an evening at Astley's. 

In Little Dorrit, we have Fanny Dorrit as a ballet-dancer and 
poor old Frederick Dorrit as a clarionet player at the theatre. 
Still another reference is the description of the Britannia Theatre 
given in The Uncommercial Traveller, which work also gives us the 
description of the Salcy family at the theatre in the French- 
Flemish country. In Reprinted Pieces, in the chapter called *' A 
Flight," there is a reference to a French actress, whimsically de- 
scribed as *'The Compact Enchantress," who had been appearing 
at the St. James Theatre. Nor must we forget the interesting 
papers in Household Words on the '* Amusements of the People,'* 
which have lately been reprinted in The Dickensian. Nowhere, 
however, was Dickens's interest in, and knowledge of everything 
connected with the theatre better shown than in his public 
speeches, the volume of which was referred to in one of our recent 
issues. 
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Dickens's first appearance in amateur theatricals, according to 
Forster, was on his first visit to Canada and the United States, in 
1842, when, at Montreal, he took part in three pieces, viz. "A 
Roland for an Oliver,'' " Two o'Clock in the Morning," and 
'* Deaf as a Post," in which last-named piece, Buckstone was so 
amusing on the English professional stage. 

His first performance of note at home was at the St. James' 
Theatre in 1845 in Ben Jonson's play, *' Every Man in His 
Humour," and in the farce, '* Two o'Clock in the Morning." 
Other distinguished amateurs assisting in the performance were 
Henry Mayhew, Mark Lemon, George Cattermole, John Forster, 
John Leech and Douglas Jerrold. In 1847 several distinguished 
amateurs organized a theatrical benefit on behalf of Leigh Hunt, 
Dickens taking the general management and supreme control. The 
performances took place at Manchester and Liverpool, the pieces 
being '* Every Man in His Humour," followed, on the first night, 
by " A Good Night's Rest " and " Turning the Tables," and, on 
the second night, by "Comfortable Lodgings, or Paris in 1750." 
Dickens's prompt copy of '* Every Man in His Humour " fetched 
£11 at the sale of John L. Toole's collection. 

A year later two amateur performances took place at the Hay- 
market, in order to raise a fund to provide for the proper custody 
of Shakespeare's house and relics at Stratford-on-Avon. Dickens, 
as usual, acted as stage manager, a duty which he is said to have 
discharged excellently. The piece selected for presentation was 
" The Merry Wives of Windsor," with the following noteworthy 
company: — Chas. Dickens, G. H. Lewes, John Forster, Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke, Mark Lemon, John Leech, Geo. Cruickshank. 

To alternate with the Bard's play, '* Every Man in His 
Humour " was again presented. Besides the performers already 
mentioned, Dudley Costello, Fredk. Dickens, Frank Stone, 
Augustus Dickens and Augustus Egg took part. The second piece 
on each occasion was the farce of *' Love, Law and Physic," by 
Kenny, Dickens playing the part of Flexible. The Queen and 
Prince Consort witnessed one performance. Repetitions in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Birmingham and Glasgow brought 
the gross receipts up to £2,500. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke says of his acting: "The 'make-up' of 
Dickens as Justice Shallow was so complete that his own identity 
was almost unrecognizable when he came on to the stage as the 
curtain rose . . . but, after a moment's breathless pause the 
whole house burst forth into a roar of applausive reception, which 
testified to the boundless delight of the assembled audience on 
beholding the literary idol of the day actually before them. His 
impersonation was perfect ; the old, stiff limbs, the senile stoop 
of the shoulders, the head bent with age, the feeble step, with 
a certain attempted smartness of carriage, characteristic of the 
conceited Justice of the Peace, were all assumed and maintained 
with wonderful accuracy ; while the articulation, part lisp, part 
thickness of utterance, part a kind of impeded sibilation, like that 
of a voice that ' pipes and whistles in the sound ' through loss 
of teeth, gave consummate effect to his mode of speech." 
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She continues: ** The way in which Charles Dickens imper- 
sonated that arch braggart, Captain Bobadil, was a veritable piece 
of genius." 

Whilst one of the leading critics said: " Such a Bobadil as that 
of Mr. Dickens had not been seen within the memory of man. 
I well remember the change which, according to his interpretation, 
took place in the character of the braggart after he had received 
his cudgelling. Before the beating he was so gallant and jaunty, 
after it his very soul appeared to be crushed within him. Even 
his bodily identity was altered. The general feeling among the 
audience was compassion for the crestfallen captain, which the 
dramatist had scarcely intended to inspire." In 1850 *' Every 
Man in His Humour " was repeated at Lord Lytton's seat at 
Knebworth, being followed by Mrs. Inchbald's farce of '* Animal 
Magnetism," in which Dickens played the part of the Doctor. 
Between the two pieces was an epilogue written by Mr. F. P. Delme 
Radcliffe, one of the performers, in which the following allusion to 
Boz occurs: — 

" Amongst the party there ARE some pretty pickings. 

But, say, can newspaper desoribe Charles Dickens ? 

Author and actor ; manager ; the soul 

Of all who read or hear him ; on the whole 

A very HOUSEHOLD WOED." 

In 1851, in aid of the funds of the Guild of Literature and 
Art, a notable series of amateur performances — perhaps the most 
notable ever given in. this country — took place at Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, before the Queen and Royal family. Sir Joseph 
Paxton was the stage architect, and Stanfield and other eminent 
painters the scenic artists. The programme consisted of Ljrtton's 
comedy, ** Not so Bad as We Seem,'* specially written for this 
occasion, in which Dickens, Frank Stone, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Forster, Mark Lemon, Westland Marston, Wilkie Collins, and 
John Tenniel took part. Dickens's part was that of Lord Wilmot, 
which it appears did not quite suit him. *' His bearing 
on the stage and the tone of his voice were too rigid, 
hard, and quarter-deck -like for such rank and fashion " was 
R. H. Home's opinion. This comedy was followed by ** Mr. 
Nightingale's Diary," written by Dickens and Mark Lemon, in 
which Dickens played Mr. Gabble wig in Gampish fashion, a part 
involving many changes, including the impersonation of Sam 
Weller, his performance being, in the opinion of that delightful 
authoress. Miss Mitford, who was privileged to be among the 
spectators, a masterly one. Performances at the Hanover Square 
rooms and in the provinces, mainly in Bath, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool, for the same object followed. 

Later in the same year Dickens impersonated Sir Charles Gold- 
stream in a comedietta, " Used Up," privately performed at 
Rockingham Castle, which has been described by one who saw it 
as excellent. The ennui of Sir Charles, his mental inanity, in fact 
the whole character were so admirably presented that Mr. J.T. Fields 
considered that Mathews himself could not have surpassed it. 

The play was also performed in aid of the Guild of Literature 
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and Art at Liverpool on September 23, 1852, together with ** Mr. 
Nightingale's Diary," and we are able on page 175 to give a 
facsimile of the bill of the play. 

Six years later, after an initial performance at Tavistock House, 
'* The Frozen Deep '' was produced by Dickens, who took the part 
of Richard Wardour, Mark Lemon, Wilkie Collins, and others 
at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent Street, the Queen and 
Royal Family again gracing the entertainment by their presence. 
The performance was repeated at the Egyptian Hall and in various 
parts of the provinces in order to raise funds for the benefit of 
the unmarried daughter of Douglas Jerrold, and nearly £2,000 
was raised. It was the opinion that the part of Richard Wardour 
was just one of those parts that bad or even indifferent acting of 
a melodramatic school would make ridiculous. But, in the hands 
of Dickens it became a magnificent human study, and lifted the 
play and all concerned in it into a splendid artistic success. 
Another performance at Tavistock House was that of '* Animal 
Magnetism," in which Dickens again played the part of the 
Doctor, and of Buckstone's farce, *' Uncle John," in which he 
played an old man of seventy. 

Previously to this there had been the performance at Campden 
House, Kensington, of '* The Lighthouse," a thrilling melodrama 
adapted by Wilkie Collins from his tale of the same name in 
Household Words. The cast included the author and Miss Dickens, 
and Dickens himself took the part of Aaron Gurnock, a lighthouse- 
keeper. For the drop-scene Stanfield painted a magnificent picture 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse, which subsequently adorned the 
walls of Gadshill Place, and which, although it had taken the painter 
only two days to execute, fetched the sum of 1,000 guineas at the 
sale of Dickens's effects after his death. 

In his '* Journal of a London Playgoer," the late Henry Morley 
says: '* The three lighthouse men are at first shown, cut off by a 
month's storm from the jnainland. They are an old man and his 
son, together with the father of the young man's sweetheart. The 
old man's memory is haunted by what he believes to have been 
his passive consent to a most foul murder. Weakened by star- 
vation, his brain becomes wholly possessed by dread of this crime. 
The spectre of the supposed murdered lady seems to stand at 
his bedside and bid him speak. He does speak, and, possessed 
with a wild horror at all he recollects, reveals to his son his shame. 
Upon the acting of this character depends the whole force of 
the story, as presented to the audience, and it is in the hands 
of a master. . . I will not follow the stiory to its last impressive 
moment of rough, nervous, seaman's prayer, in which the old 
man stands erect, with his hands joined over his head, overpowered 
by the sudden removal of the load that has so long weighed upon 
his heart. But to the last that piece of the truest acting was 
watched w'ith minute attention by the company assembled, and 
rarely has acting on a public stage better rewarded scrutiny." The 
actor, of course, was Dickens. 

Although an amateur actor by designation, Dickens would have 
shone in the best company, and as proof of this statement, Mrs. 
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Henry Compton, mother of Mr. Edward Compton, who assisted 
Dickens and his amateur colleagues on the occasions when they 
had professional help, says that, in playing with Dickens, she 
always felt that she had by her side an actor whose tact, talent, 
and resources would be equal to any emergency that might arise. 
She adds that her gifted husband used to declare that, had Dickens 
adopted the stage as a profession, he would have made upon it 
fame and fortune. This view was confirmed by many capable of 
judging. 

Dickens showed, too, in his public readings, that his dramatic 
powers were really extraordinary. In that comprehensive book, 
Dickens and the Stage, to which the present writer is 
much indebted, the author, the late T. E. Pemberton, says: 
*' There is no doubt, however, that Dickens's greatest his- 
trionic triumphs were achieved at the reading desk. Those who 
are fortunate enough to be able to recall the cunningly contrived 
and admirably lighted platform, which was the outcome of his 
keen eye for theatrical effect, and to remember the mobile face, 
the expressive eye and the deftly managed voice, which, in turn, 
could conjure up love or terror, humour or despair, have seen and 
heard one of the most remarkable performances of which the his- 
tory of English theatrical art can boast.*' How successful Dickens 
was in the dramatic side of his readings may be gathered from the 
fa.ct that, *' by special request '' — no empty phrase this time — 
he gave three morning performances for the benefit of members of 
the theatrical profession. 

The acting of Dickens seems to have impressed all sorts and 
conditions of men, amongst whom must be mentioned Carlyle, who 
often asserted that Dickens's essential faculty was that of a first- 
rate play-actor, and declared that ** had he been born twenty or 
forty years sooner we should most probably have had a second 
and greater Mathews, Incledon, or the like, and no writing 
Dickens." 

THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION AT THE NEW DUDLEY 
GALLERY, PICCADILLY, W* 

EVERYTHING points to the Pickwick Exhibition being a unique success. 
It will comprise a collection of literature and curiosities which has 
grown round the fame of the most popular book in the language, which is 
never likely to be got into a single building again. Collectors have been 
most generous in their offers of valuable and curious items, and the New 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, where the Exhibition is to be held, will be 
crowded with pictures, books, and relics gathered from all over the world. 

The Exhibition will open on July 19, and continue open until the end of 
August. The price of admission will be one shilling. On Saturday after- 
noons, from two o'clock, the entrance-fee will be sixpence. Season tickets 
will also be issued, price 7«. 6d., which will not admit to the opening 
ceremony. 

Special arrangements have been made for members of the Dickens 
Fellowship to admit them after six o'clock each day at half price on pro- 
duction of their membership ticket. 

It is proposed to give Pickwickian recitals and lectures one evening in 
each week during the season. 
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IN MEMORIAM: MRS- GARLAND 

By J. CUMING WALTERS 

DEFORE me lies a bundle of letters; near it is a carefuUy-pre- 
^ serred series of printed reports. They are the accumulation 
of close upon ten years, addressed to me by one I never met, whose 
features were unknown to me, and who was, in the literal sense, 
but a name. But to-day, when I heard that Mrs. Adelaide Garland 
was dead, I felt as if a very real personality had passed out of my 
little world of known and loved friends. In far-away Boston, I 
had been led to realize, there was a gracious woman who, by some 
subtle influence, some outflow of enthusiasm, some manifestation of 
sympathy, had made a distant correspondent feel her kinship and 
reality. It had seemed to me that if ever she came near I should 
recognize her at a glance. If I were an artist I could paint her 
exactly as she had impressed me ; and she wrote in such a manner — 
so intimately, so unreservedly — that I could almost detect the tone 
of her voice. It is given to few people to exercise such a spell as 
this, and yet I think every member of the Ail-Around Dickens 
Club, however remote, would make confession identical with my 
own. 

Dickens was the key to Mrs. Garland's heart. She devoted the 
best years of her life to the study of his works ; she loved him this 
side idolatry ; she was the friend of all who worshipped at tha^ 
shrine. Her enthusiasm was contagious. She sought oiit Dickens- 
lovers all the world over, and made her Ail-Around Dickens Club 
at Boston worthy of its name. Never did I know anyone more 
jealous of an author's good repute, and it may even be urged in 
some quarters that the very ardour of her devotion led her into ex- 
tremes. Dickens as a '* business *' she abhorred: he must be read, 
studied, talked of, and written of with complete disinterestedness, 
with perfect self-abnegation, if her favour were to be secured. I re- 
member that when she knew I had contemplated a slight work on 
Edwin Drood she wrote expressing alarm lest I might inadvertently 
pen a word injurious to her hero's memory; and my highest satis- 
faction was derived from her subsequent praise declaring that her 
fears had proved unfounded. I might, indeed, add much more — 
how she reviewed my little book voluntarily in the American papers, 
how frequently she wrote to express approval, and how she set others 
in communication with me, and laid the foundations for future 
friendship — ^but let that pass. Her sensitiveness on Dickens's behalf 
was displayed in other respects. I am breaking no confidence now 
when I state that her anxiety led her several times to inquire into 
the * * motives ' ' of this and that person ; and in one instance (rightly 
or wrongly, but quite conscientiously) she preferred severing a per- 
sonal friendship to continuing as one of her elected members a 
talented author who, she thought, had '* exploited Dickens for 
gain." In Boston she had many close friends proud to accept her 
leadership, and on every Dickens anniversary she shone supreme. 

I venture to suggest that an opportunity should be given to 
English readers to become acquainted with those charming, well- 
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informed, scholarly addresses which she annually delivered to her 
fellow-members. With something like a pang I have just read once 
more the last words ghe uttered in February: " Spring's leafy 
screens of flowers and foliage from fields and woods and gardens, 
the flowers the Master loved much, will beautify and make fragrant 
these rooms, and I hope the pleasure of our last day together until 
the autumn will not be shadowed by regret at the absence of any 
member from our closing festival.'' Alas! it is her own absence 
that will cast the shadow. Vale! 



LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 

A PARAPHRASE 
By ROBERT ALLBUT 

" In this serenity, great Nature spoke to me, and soothed me to lay down my 
weary head upon the grass, and weep as I had not wept yet since Dora died." — 
Gopperfieldf Chap. 58. 

nr HROUGH scenes of charm in Switzerland I wandered, 

Bereaved and desolate: 
Dreams of my child-wife, as I journeyed onward, 

Bade sorrow crown my fate. 
By weary roads, past river, lake, and chalet. 

Where peasant-homesteads rise, 
I came at even to a peaceful valley. 

Lit by the western skies. 

The mountain crests in everlasting beauty. 

With their coronets of snow. 
Stood like celestial sentinels on duty. 

Guarding the vale below. 
Their crystal heights gleamed in aerial vision. 

Distant from earth's green sod; 
And, in the time of sunset's calm transition. 

Flushed with the smile of God. 

A golden cloud beyond the verdant strath-way. 

Floating above, drew near; 
And far-off singing from the shepherd's pathway. 

Seemed angel -voices clear. 
Then, in this grand serenity of glory. 

Nature's cathedral fair. 
The Great Creator showed my heart the story 

Of His transcendent care. 

I wept — consoled and strengthened by the teaching ; 

I could no more repine. 
The night of sorrow far from earth out-reaching. 

Gave dawn to faith divine. 
I saw, beyond death's dark, mysterious portal. 

The Fatherland above ; 
And knew that there, with purest joy immortal. 

My darling lived in Love. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP IN KENTISH 
DICKENS'LAND. 

I T was truly a brilliant morning that shone on the old city of 
* Rochester on the 8th of last month, when a large party of 
members of the Dickens Fellowship and their friends made a pil- 
grimage to Kentish Dickens-land. Its antiquities and ruins, if we 
may continue to paraphraise the famous passage from Edwin Brood, 
were surpassingly beautiful with a lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and 
the rich trees waving in the balmy air. ** Changes of glorious light 
from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields," not only penetrated into the cathedral, but into every nook, 
every cranny, and seemed to enter the soul of every Dickensian, ana 
to create a spirit of real fellowship in the whole of the party. 

No such gathering had taken place in the history of the Fellowr 
ship. For it was the most cosmopolitan that has yet been possible^ 
and when tea was ultimately taken at the Leather Bottle, Cobham, 
the enthusiastic company numbered nearly a hundred, embracing 
members fron^ Manchester, Birmingham, Brighton, Gravesend, 
Reading, Faversham, Maidstone, Tonbridge, Rochester, Bristol, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, and of course 
London and its suburbs. ^ Indeed, it almost amounted to 
an Anglo-American entente cordiale, so numerous were those from 
across the Atlantic: 

The starting-point was Victoria, and on reaching Chatham, at 
eleven o'clock, the party was divided into groups, under the leaderr 
ship of Messrs. Walter Dexter, Edwin Harris, J. W. T. Ley, B. W. 
Matz, and W. Miller, who pioneered their friends and guests 
through Chatham and Rochester, visiting in turn the two houses in 
the first-named city where Dickens lived, and then all the spots of 
Dickensian interest in the latter place. They finally arrived at the 
Bull Hotel, Rochester, in time for lunch, which was served in the 
famous Ball Room. Thence the party drove to Gadshill Place, 
where, through the extreme courtesy of the present owner, Mr» 
F. L. Latham, every one was allowed to view the library and the 
dining-room, and to wander about the delightful grounds at will. 
From Gadshill the journey was continued, vid Shorne, to Cobham, 
where the party was joined by about a score of friends from the 
Gravesend Branch. 

During tea, admirably catered for by our host and fellow- 
Dickensian, Mr. Anthony T. Smith, the Chairman of the Council 
proposed the immortal memory of Charles Dickens, and later, in the 
course of a short speech, spoke of the unique character of the gather- 
ing, referring to the number of branches of the Fellowship repre- 
sented that day. The presence of so many friends from America 
made it a red-letter day in the annals of the Fellowship, and on 
behalf of the society he extended to them the right hand of welcome.. 
He asked the company to honour the toast of '' Our Friends from 
Across the Water," and it was done with acclamation. In 
pleasant and cordial speeches, Mr. James O'Donnell Bennett, of 
Chicago, and Mrs. Clayton, of Philadelphia, responded. Mr. 
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Horatio Waldegrave, of Gravesend, proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. J. W. T. Ley and the Chairman of the Council for all they had 
done to make the day the enjoyable one it had undoubtedly proved. 
Everybody was in a happy and enthusiastic frame of mind, par- 
ticularly our friends from over the seas, whose expressed pleasure 
derived from association with * * kindred spirits, ' * as they called their 
English friends, added not a little to the enjoyment of one of the 
most successful of the Fellowship functions. After tea the most 
w^s made of '* one of the prettiest and most desirable places " ever 
met with by a walk into Cobham Park and Woods. " A delightful 
walk it was ; for it was a pleasant afternoon in June, and their way 
lay through a deep and shady wood, cooled by the light wind which 
gently rustled the thick foliage, and enlivened by the songs of the 
birds that perched upon the boughs. The ivy and moss crept in 
thick clusters over the old trees, and the soft, green turf overspread 
the- ground like a silken mat . . . the light clouds swept across the 
sunny landscape like the passing of summer.'* This is as the scene 
appeared to Mr. Pickwick and his friends, and so it appeared again 
to all on that sunny day in June, 1907, to such an extent that they 
were loth to wend their way to Sole Street Station, where they ulti- 
mately took train to London. 

A collection on behalf of the National Dickens Library Fund 
realized £2. 

Copies of the photograph, full-plate size, from whicli the picture on 
the opposite page is reproduced, can be obtained of Mr. R. Hider, 
63, Western Road, Strood. Price 2s, M, post free. 



*' HANDS ACROSS THE SEA*' 
r\ N Wednesday, June 12, a very enjoyable evening was spent at 
^^ the "George and Vulture," George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
There being American and Australian members of the Fellowship 
in Lfcndpn, it was decided to give them a Dickensian welcome, and 
the C(.»uncil felt that they could not do better than invite them to 
a supper at the old hostelry which served as Mr. Pickwick's London 
headquarters after he had, from force of circumstances, left his 
lodgings in Goswell Street. Twenty-four sat down to supper, in- 
cluding six guests and members of the Council and friends. The 
guests were Miss Adele Joseph and Mrs. Joseph (Melbourne), Mrs. 
Trueman Clayton and Miss Clayton (Philadelphia Branch), Mrs. 
Nobbs and Mrs. Henry (New Yoj-k). The Chairman of the Council 
was in the chair, and the vice-chair was taken by Mr. W. Miller, 
Vice-Chairman of the Council. The company drank to " The King " 
and to " The President of the United States of America,*' and then 
Mr. Robert Allbut proposed in a delightful speech " The Im- 
mortal Memory of Charles Dickens," a toast which was drunk in 
silence. The Chairman gave '* Our Guests," and on behalf of the 
Council, whose guests they were, gave them a hearty welcome to 
England. He spoke of the world-wide extent of the Fellowship 
and of the possibilities that lay in its power of doing something to 
extend the good-fellowship between the nations. Mrs. Clayton and 
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Miss Joseph acknowledged the toast, and expressed hearty apprecia- 
tion of the welcome they had received in England. Mr. Frank 
Speaight, just returned from his second American tour, submitted 
" The Dickens Fellowship,'' and gave excellent reports of the head- 
way that our organization is making in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Hon. General Secretary responded. The final toast was" The 
Chairman," proposed by Mr. Sidney Marriott, and drunk with en- 
thusiasm. The speeches were interspersed with recitations by Mr. 
William Miles and Mr. Frank Speaight and songs by Madam 
Mickelbacher and Mrs. Henry, and every item was enjoyed heartily. 
Miss Winifred Nash, who kindly acted as accompanist, also gave a 
pianoforte solo. The evening was notable for an entire absence of 
anything savouring of formality, and in consequence was as enjoy- 
able and Dickensian an evening as could be desired. 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXI 

XTo bis riDemors 

/^HARLES DICKENS! Henceforth let the name be softly, 
^^ gently spoken : 

The silver cord of life is loosed — the golden bowl is broken. 
Oh ! who shall now, before the great, set forth the poor man's feel- 
ings. 
And win him kindlier, sweeter thought through delicate revealings ? 

Charles Dickens ! Many a one has been in the path of classic glory. 
Beyond him far in song of war, in thrilling, ancient story; 
But who, like him, the barrier high 'twixt rich and poor removing. 
Had led the differing classes all, to be together loving ? 

Charles Dickens ! Oh, so free from pomp, from undue exaltation : 
The poor man was his brother still — while worshipped by the nation. 
Mothers and maidens stand aghast, as by a friend forsaken. 
When they hear the sad death-news of him whom God has gently 
taken. 

Charles Dickens ! Aye, our crowned Queen grew pale and sad- 

dened-hearted. 
When told the worth and genius bright which had from earth 

departed ; 
Oh, let us lay him down to rest where our greatest dead are sleeping, 
And, bowing to our Father's will, grow calmer in our weeping ! 

Charles Dickens ! He is with us yet, our lives shall gladness borrow 
From the cheery tale, that sparkles — o'er the dull, dark cloud of 

sorrow ; 
Often our weary hearts shall be to laughter gently stirred. 
And our children's children keep his name — a happy Household 

Word! 
June 14, 1870. P.R.S. in The Argosy, Aug. 1, 1870. 
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THE WRECK OF THE *' ROYAL CHARTER/* 1859 

By JACK SHAW 

I N the delightful pages of The Uncommercial Traveller j Dickens 
has furnished us with a graphic account of the sad scenes which 
closed the memorable and appalling disaster to the Royal Charter , 
which, with almost 500 souls, and a large cargo of gold bullion on 
board, became a total wreck in Muffa Redwharf Bay, near Bangor, 
on October 26, 1859. 

A brief account of the disaster, to which Dickens has furnished 
the sequel in his paper entitled '' The Wreck,'' may be of in- 
terest to Dickensians. 

The Royal Charter was built at Queensbury, and launched 
in the year 1855, costing £90,000, and being insured for 
£80,000. She left Melbourne for Liverpool with 498 
people on board, and carried a large cargo of specie 
amounting in value to £500,000 sterling. Under command of 
Captain Taylor she arrived safely at Queenstown after a good 
passage, and here she put ashore some ten passengers, amongst 
whoih was an aunt of mine, Mrs. Van de Narmer, she being the 
only woman that survived of all the passengers who started in 
the ill-fated ship. 

After leaving Queenstown all went well until Holyhead was 
reached, where the captain, who, it was said, had been drinking 
heavily, made the stupendous mistake which resulted in the 
vessel's doom. Being anxious to pick up a pilot to take him to 
Liverpool, he kept too close to the shore, and, a gale arising, he 
found himself in an alarming position. At 10 p.m. the Royal 
Charter was a few miles off Port Lynas, and here she dropped 
two anchors. Some time later the order was given to veer out on 
the starboard cable, and as this was being done the port cable 
suddenly parted owing to the terrible strain thus placed upon it; 
and, notwithstanding that the engines were set going at full speed 
with a view to easing the pressure, the other soon gave way 
also, and the doomed vessel, with its precious freight of souls, 
quickly drifted towards the treacherous rocks and struck. 

She struck at three o'clock, and with the flood tide came closer 
in to shore, and the sea made a clean sweep of her, smash- 
ing her boats to matchwood. At seven o'clock she drifted broad- 
side on to the rocks at Moelfra, and immediately parted amid- 
ships; the forward portion, crowded with women and children, 
soon after dividing longitudinally. A few moments, and the sea 
closed over all, and nearly 500 souls were swept into eternity. Few 
indeed of those swallowed up were casj> forth alive, and for months 
afterwards the bodies of the victims were washed up on the shores 
of Anglesey. Nearly thirty escaped safe, and in some cases sound, 
to land, but these were a mere handful compared with the huge 
roll who found a watery grave. 

Only 39 escaped of the 498 on board, including those who were 
lucky enough to have disembarked when the boat stopped at 
Queenstown a few hours before. Owing to the violence of the gale 
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on land, telegraphic communication was broken down, and it was 
a considerable time before particulars of the catastrophe were forth- 
coming, but that the vessel was a total loss there could be little 
doubt. 

In the article by Charles Dickens referred to, a vivid picture 
of the events following at the scene of the disaster has been given 
with a masterly hand, making it the subject of a deserving testi- 
mony to the heroic work of the Reverend Stephen Roose Hughes 
and his brother, whose devoted labours in identifying and burying 
the hundreds of drowned washed in on their shores will never be 
forgotten. 

Such was the wreck of the Royal Charter y a tragedy happily 
rarely paralleled in the history of maritime disasters. Of the 
bullion lost the greater part was recovered, and even last year 
salvage operations were being carried on at the scene of the acci- 
dent. 

FIRST AND EARLY AMERICAN EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF DICKENS 

By WM. GLYDE WILKINS 

Of Pittsburg, U.S.A. 

'T'HE enthusiastic collector of Dickens does not confine his collec- 
^ tion merely to first editions published in England, but seeks 
everything in the way of an " item '' likely to make his library 
unique. The few facts contained in the following article may be 
of interest to readers of The Bickensian in general, whilst the 
*' collector ^' in particular, both in England and America, may find 
information new to him. 

The first of Charles Dickens's works published in America was 
Pickwick, and was reprinted by Carey, Lea & Blanchard in 
, Philadelphia in five volumes, 12mo, with board sides, cloth back, 
and paper label. Each volume included four of the original parts. 
The first was issued in November, 1836, and the first edition com- 
prised 1,500 copies; the fifth in December, 1837, when, it proving 
financially remunerative, the edition was increased and some of the 
earlier volumes reprinted. The edition was without illustrations, 
and the publishers decided to issue a new illustrated edition in one 
volume, which appeared in 1838. It was crown octavo in size, 
printed in double columns, having nineteen full-page illustrations, 
engraved on steel by J. Yeager from some of the extra illustrations 
issued in England by *' Alfred. Crowquill '\ and *' Sam Weller, 
Jr.,'' seven by the former and twelve by the latter artist, in 
addition to which there were title-pages by these two artists repro- 
duced in steel. The engraving is excellently done, in fact, with a 
technique even superior to the original. In the same year, 1838, 
another edition in twenty-six parts with green cover was issued in 
New York by James Turney. This was crown octavo in size, but 
not in the double columns, the type being larger and much more 
readable than the Philadelphia edition. The title-page says '* with 
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illustrations by Crowquill/' but only seven are from the Crow- 
quill plates, twenty-one being reproductions of the '' Phiz '' illus- 
trations in the original English edition. The frontispiece is a re- 
production of the title-page of the " Sam Weller " plates. These 
reproductions are also exceedingly well done, but are not signed 
by the artist who executed them. 

In 1837 Carey, Lea & Blanchard also published in 12mo form, 
uniform with their first edition of Pickwick, the two volumes of the 
first series of Sketches by Boz under the title " Watkins Tottle and 
other Sketches illustrative of Everyday Life and Everyday 
People,'' and also in one volume a reprint of the second series 
under the title " The Tuggses at Ramsgate and other Sketches, 
&c.,'' the contents being the same as the English edition, except 
that they were preceded by " The Tuggses at Ramsgate,'' reprinted 
for The Select Library of Fiction. In the same year they issued 
in the same form " Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfog," by Boz, with " Other Tales and Sketches " from 
Bentley^s Miscellany and The JAhrary of Fiction. None of these 
volumes were illustrated, and were the first American editions. 

In 1838 the same firm published a new edition of the '* Sketches " 
in ten monthly parts, each number containing two plates from the 
parts of the English edition. Like that edition it was octavo in 
size, and the paper of the covers was blue, ornamented with the 
original cover design re-etched by N. Johnson. In 1839 Lea & 
Blanchard published an edition in one volume, octavo, brown 
boards, blue cloth back, and paper label. It was printed from the 
same plates as the edition in parts, but had only two of the illus- 
trations, and contained an ''Advertisement" stating: ''This 
American Edition contains ' The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble ' 
and ' The Pantomime of Life,' by Boz — ^sketches published by the 
author since the above (English) edition was issued." 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard also published in 1838, Oliver Twist, in 
accordance with the advertisement on the cover of Part 1 of 
" Sketches," which announced that " the first part, with twelve 
plates by George Cruikshank, is now ready," and in Part 7 of 
" Sketches " they announced " Oliver Twist, by Boz, in one hand- 
some royal octavo volume with twenty-four illustrations." The 
writer has never seen the issue in parts, but as the entire work 
contains twenty-four illustrations and the first part twelve, the 
supposition is that there were only two parts issued. The illustra- 
tions were the Cruikshank plates re-etched on steel by Yeager, and 
are almost facsimiles, so well were they done. 

In the same year (1838) the same publishers began the issue in 
parts of Nicholas NicMehy, which was completed in 1839 by Lea & 
Blanchard, the successors of the old firm. It occupied twenty 
parts, the last being a double one (Nos. 19 and 20), the covers 
being yellow and having the same cover design by " Phiz " as in 
the original English issues. Each number contained two " Phiz " 
plates, re-etched by Yeager, who was equally as successful in his 
reproductions of the " Phiz " plates as he was of " Cruikshank " 
plates. The same firm also published in 1840-1 The Old Curiosity 
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Shop and Barnahy Rudge, both presumably in parts, as on one of 
the covers of Nicholas Nicklehy is an announcement of the pub- 
lication of Barnahy Budge in monthly parts. 

With reference to the above publications, Mr. Henry C. Lea on 
May 10, 1867, wrote to Mr. George W. Childs that his firm had 
paid j650 -to Dickens for Pickwick PaperSy and to his publishers 
the following amounts : — Oliver Twisty £60 ; Old Curiosity Shop, 
£112; and Barnahy Budge y £107. He also states that his firm 
published Martin Ghuzzlewit, David Cojyperfieldy and Domhey and 
Son, without an arrangement with Dickens. The writer has never 
seen any editions by this firm in parts of the last named three 
novels, but the presumption is that if published in parts they were 
similar to Nicholas Nicklehy and S ketches y for the bound volumes 
afterwards issued indicate this, as they are royal octavo with re- 
productions of the original illustrations. Editions in parts were, 
however, published in New York by other publishers. 

In 1844 Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, published 
Martin Ghuzzlewit in seven parts. On the top of the first page 
of the cover was printed, * * To be completed in seven parts at 6 J 
cents, each part containing three of the English parts with two 
steel etchings." The size was the same as the English Edition, and 
the covers were blue paper with a reproduction of the original 
cover designed by '* Phiz." The fourteen reproductions of the 
'* Phiz " plates were of equal merit with those done by Yeager for 
the Philadelphia Editions of Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

In 1847 the firm of Wiley & Putnam, of New York, issued an 
edition of Domhey and Sony in twenty parts, the last part being a 
double number. The size was 12mo, the price being 12\ cents 
per number. At the bottom of the first page of the cover of each 
number was printed '* The illustrations for this number will be 
given with the next," the text probably being set in type as soon 
as the English Edition was received, and printed without waiting 
for the engraving of the plates. The **'Phiz" plates were re- 
drawn and engraved on wood by J. W. Orr, and it is remarkable 
how closely the spirit of the original etchings was reproduced in 
the wood engravings. 

David Gopperfield was also issued in parts by John Wiley, of 
New York, in 1850, in the same size as Domhey and Sony and with 
wood engravings by Orr after the '' Phiz " plates. 

Harper & Brothers, of New York, in 1853 published an edition 
in twenty parts of Bleak HousCy in form and size similar to those 
published by Wiley, with the ' ' Phiz ' ' illustrations engraved on 
wood, and the last number contained a steel engraving of the 
Maclise portrait of the author. 

The editions in parts described above are all the writer has 
seen or is aware of in. this form, as the remaining novels, which 
were issued in parts in England, were republished in Harper's 
Magazine; the firm of Harper & Brothers purchasing advance 
sheets, for which they paid £3,250 for Great Expectations j A Tale 
of Two GitieSy and Our Mutual Friend, They also paid £250 for- 
Little Dorrit and £400 for Bleak House, 
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DICKENS AND BIRMINGHAM 

By HORACE E. MOORS 
III 

/^N December 26th, 1853, an advertisement appeared in the local 
newspapers to the effect that *' The Committee of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute had much pleasure in announcing 
that Charles Dickens, Esq., from a desire to aid in the establish- 
ment of a Popular Educational Institution in Birmingham, had 
generously offered to give three readings from his Christmas Books 
in the Town Hall during the Christmas week/' The " Christmas 
Carol '' was announced for the 27th, ** The Cricket on the Hearth " 
for the 29th, and a second reading of the " Carol '' for the 30th 
December. It was the express wish of Dickens that one of these 
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CHARLES DICKENS DELIVERING THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS TO TH* 
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readings should be given to an audience composed of the working 
classes, and consequently the last night (30th) was devoted to that 
purpose, a uniform charge of sixpence being made to all parts 
of the hall, with the exception of the side galleries. The first 
two readings were well attended, but it was on the working 
classes' night that the hall was filled to overflowing. Before com- 
mencing the *' Carol '' Dickens delivered a brief address, in which 
he said that his earnest hope was that the working man should 
have a share in the management of the Institution, which was 
designed for his benefit. He then proceeded with the reading of 
the " Carol," and the following extract from a letter written 
by Dickens to the Honourable Mrs. Watson regarding this par- 
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ticular night's performance amply shows the impression made by 
the audience on the reader's mind : — 

" I never saw nor do I suppose anybody ever did see 
such an interesting sight as the working people's night. 
There were 2,500 of them there, and a more delicately 
observant audience it is impossible to imagine. They lost 
nothing, misinterpreted nothing, followed everything closely, 
laughed and cried with the most delightful earnestness, and 
animated me to that extent that I felt as if we were all bodily 
going up into the clouds together." It was the intention of the 
Management Committee of the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute, in the first instance, to have entertained Dickens at a 
public dinner on the day following his first reading (28th 
December), but after due consideration it was deemed prudent 
to abstain from so doing lest it should interfere with the repose 
necessary to enable him to accomplish successfully the arduous 
task which he had so generously undertaken to perform. Con- 
sequently he and his friends were entertained at breakfast at the 
'* Hen and Chickens Hotel," New Street, on the Saturday fol- 
lowing his last reading. After breakfast Mrs. Dickens was pre- 
sented with an elegant silver flower-stand (also manufactured by 
Messrs. Elkingtons) as '* a tribute of respect to her husband 
for the services he had rendered the Institute and the cause of 
literature generally," and to Charles Dickens, junior, a bronze 
inkstand was given. In September, 1857, Dickens and Lord 
Brougham were elected honorary members of the Institute. 

It was not until the 18th October, 1858, that Dickens again 
appeared in Birmingham. On that occasion he gave his first 
reading as a professional reader at the Music Hall, Broad Street 
(now converted into the Prince of Wales's Theatre). The first 
night he gave " The Poor Traveller," " Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn," and *' Mrs. Gamp," the following night the story of " Little 
Dombey," and on the next night again *' The Poor Traveller," 
''Boots at the Holly Tree Inn," and ''Mrs. Gamp." Twelve 
months after this (October 26th, 1859), he again appeared at the 
Music Hall for one night only, the readings selected being the 
" Christmas Carol," and the " Trial from Pickwick." Two years 
afterwards he again appears at the Music Hall in the rSle of a 
reader (30th December, 1861). The first night he gave " Nicholas 
Nickleby at Mr. Squeers' School," and " Mr. Bob Sawyer's 
Party," and on the following night " David Copperfield " in six 
chapters. It was whilst staying at the " Hen and Chickens," 
New Street, on this particular occasion, that he wrote in the 
autograph album of the proprietress (Mrs. Smith), " Birmingham ^ 
Last day of the old year 1861." 

On the 10th May, 1866, he appeared at the Town Hall, where 
he was to read " Doctor Marigold " and " The Trial Scene from 
Pickwick," but through some mistake, instead of reading " The 
Trial," he read " Nicholas Nicklebv." In reporting this blunder 
to his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, on the following day, he 
said : — 
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** We had a tremendous hall at Birmingham last night, £230 
odd, 2,100 people; and I made a most ridiculous mistake. Had 
Nickleby on my list to finish with instead of the '* Trial." Read 
Nickleby with great goy and the people remained; went back 
again at 10 o'clock and explained the accident, but said if they 
liked I would give them the '* Trial.'' They did like; and I had 
another half hour of it in that tremendous place." On the 13th 
February, 1867, he gave the '' Christmas Carol " and *' The Boy 
at Mugby " in his characteristic style at the Town Hall. In the 
autumn of the following year (1868) he was approached with a 
view to allowing himself to be nominated as a candidate for 
Parliament for Birmingham ; but, after due consideration, he 
was forced to reject the proposal. In a letter he wrote to a Mr. 
Finlay on the 4th October, 1868 (a reply to a similar request 
from Edinburgh), he said, *' I considered it some weeks ago when 
I had a stirring proposal ftom the Birmingham people, and I 
then set it up on a rock for ever and a day." His farewell 
readings took place at the Town Hall on the 1st and 2nd of April, 
1869. On both occasions the hall was filled to overflowing, and 
presented such scenes as were never to be erased from the memory 
of all those who had the good fortune to witness them. 

On the 27th September, 1869, Dickens delivered his inaugural 
address at the Town Hall as President of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. It was most carefully prepared, and de- 
livered without any reference to notes, except the quotation from 
Sidney Smith. *' Courage — Persevere " was the motto which he 
gave to the students, and at the end of his address he said, *' I 
will now discharge my conscience of my political creed, which is 
contained in two articles, and has no reference to any party or 
persons. My faith in the people governing is, on the whole, in- 
finitesimal ; my faith in the people governed is, on the whole, 
illimitable." A great deal of discussion was occasioned regarding 
Dickens's ''Political Creed" through the wrong construction 
which some people put upon the quotation given above. Mr. 
Howard S. Pearson, who attended the meeting, wrote to Dickens 
direct upon the matter, and through his generosity a facsimile 
of Dickens's reply is given here. During his stay in Birmingham 
on this occasion it is interesting to note that Dickens visited the 
Free Library. He examined various documents in connection 
with the conduct of the establishment, and expressed his high 
approbation of the manner in which the institution was coti- 
ducted. The distribution of prizes to the successful students at 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute for the past session usually 
followed the inaugural address, but on this particular occasion it 
did not take place until the 7th January, 1870. Among the 
recipients for prizes was a lady of the name of Winkle, and at 
the mention of her name the audience became convulsed with 
laughter. Dickens indulged in a little conversation with the lady, 
and, after she had retired, remarked to the audience, *' I may 
observe that I have recommended Miss Winkle to change her 
name." 
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Before returning to London Dickens, accompanied by Mr. 
George Dolby, visited the works of Messrs. Elkingtons in New- 
hall Street. " Whilst being escorted round the works,'' says Mr. 
Dolby, *' Dickens's quick eye detected some dilapidated tea-urns, 
whose appearance struck him as familiar. On inquiry he learned 
that they were old friends from one of the refreshment rooms 
(Stafford) on the London and North-Western Railway. Dickens 
overhauled them with much interest, and observing the shocking 
bad state of the insides, he derived a melancholy gratification in 
thinking how true was his satire in the *' Boy at Mugby " upon, 
the manner in which * ' ref reshmenting ' ' at railway stations was 
then conducted. To quote Dickens's words at the time ''these urns 
had been for goodness knows how many years the cause of 
poisoning the passengers with a beverage produced under the 
active agency of hot water and a mixture of decomposed lead, 
copper, and a few other deadly poisons." Within the space of 
h^e brief months from this visit to Birmingham Dickens's life 
was brought suddenly to a close. His temperament and consti- 
tution, no doubt, had been most cruelly overtaxed, and his 
immense vitality deceived him to the end. 

(Concluded.) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



** I didnH know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage oj asking, 
donH it .?"— Rosa Dartlk. 



ANSWER 



Thirsty Woman of Tutbury. — I think I can give a clear answer to 
your correspondent, F. G. Jackson, in the June issue of your interesting 
Journal. In considering the voluble character of Mrs. Nickleby expressed 
by the author's own words in the same chapter, viz. : — "Having settled 
the question in this way and being most complacently satisfied that in 
this as in all other instances her conjecture could not fail to be the right 
one, Mrs. Nickleby dismissed it from her thoughts, and inwardly con- 
gratulated herself on being so shrewd and knowing." But, poor soul, her 
knowledge was again at fault. She had in her mind the story of the 
"Fasting Woman of Tutbury." I have in my possession a fine copy of 
the History of Tutbury, in which the adventure and exposure of the 
fasting woman are fully set forth, and this book was published in 1832, 
only some six years before the appearance of Nicholas Nickleby. The 
author of the history makes this remark : " Tfie public are in full pos- 
session of the circumstances attending her imposition and detection in 
a well-written pamphlet published by the late Rev. Legh Richmond., and 
entitled, " A Statement of Facts Relative to the Supposed Abstinence of 
Ann Moore of Tutbury, Staffordshire." 

I think it is right to assume that Charles Dickens had this pamphlet 
in his mind when he caused Mrs. Nickleby to make this random remark 
about the " Thirsty " woman. 

H. Whittaker. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

IRELAND AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Sir, — I read with much interest the letter of Mr. Jack Shaw in The 
Dickensian of June, and can quite agree with his statements. The Irish 
people have a great love for Dickens, and I am sure in the capital, at 
least, many would be glad if a branch wore opened there. I was in Dublin 
last Easter, and, on my return to England, was requested to send my 
Fellowship booklets, etc., in the hope of getting a branch started there 
during the coming autumn. Therefore it can easily be seen that many 
persons are interested in matters Dickensian. 

51, Bbtanston Road, Livbbpool. Ycurs faithfully, Ada Lloyd. 

^IB.,-— Apropos of the suggestion of Mr. Jack Shaw, in your last issue, 
touching the establishment of a Dickens' Fellowship Branch in Ireland, I 
would like to warmly endorse this admirable idea. It seems strange that 
Ireland should be the one exception in the British Isles to the rule of 
possession of branches of this fellowship, when oie considers that they 
exist, and flourish, in countries to the people of which many of Dickens' 
descriptions can hardly appeal with the same force as they do to us. Our 
apathy is certainly not attributable to any lack of Irish admirers of Dickens, 
and if the project were taken up I am sure it would be enthusiastically 
supported. 
• Dublin. Yours faithfully, G. A. P. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD.-The Hon. Secretary 
of the Guild has been asked if she can arrange a country ramble for a 
Saturday afternoon in July. She will be pleased to do so if a sufficient 
number of members are willing to join the party, in which ease Roehampton 
will probably be the chosen locality. As there will not be any possibility 
of issuing further notice in The Dickensian j will those ladies or gentlemen 
wishing to join kindly send a card at once to Miss Miniken, on receipt of 
which 8h=» will forward all particulars. Expenses for tea and travelling 
from Earl's Court Railway Station will not exceed 2s. 6d. 

As many ladies and gentlemen who were members of the Guild last year 
have not — in accordance with the rule made at the last general meeting — 
sent in their subscriptions to the Guild funds, the Hon Secretary will be 
greatly obliged by their forwarding them to her, at headquarters, as soon 
as possible. She would remind all members that by so doing they are help- 
ing forward the charitable side of the Fellowship, and supporting one of its 
first aims. 

BRIGHTON.— The Brighton branch of the Dickens Fellowship concluded 
a very successful season with a Dickens Recital (in character) at the Lecture 
Hall, Steine House, on Saturday evening, May 25. There was a crowded 
audience, and the interesting programme gave great satisfaction. The 
recital opened with two duologues — *' Sissy's Story " and " May Sissy Try " 
from Hard Times, Miss Alice Halsey achieved distinct success in the part 
of Louisa, while Miss Marjorie Smith, for such a young performer, did 
lemarkably well as Sissy. Miss Alice Halsey also won cordial recognition 
for the recitative *• Great Failure of the House of Gradgrind/' while 
Miss Ethel Harman charmingly sang Denza's " A May Morning." The 
Misses Ada G. Goring, Russell Davies, Hilda McNae, and Alice Halsey 
shared the honours in a much-appreciated recital of two scenes from 
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Domhey and Son (1. " Mr. Dombey Nipped,'' and 2. *' A Separation "). Miss 
Florence Donovan sang "The Little White Sun" (Outhbert Wynne). 
Another popular feature was " Mrs. Quilp's Tea Party," from The Old 
Curiosity Shop. The characters were excellently interpreted by the Misses 
Russell Davies, Halsey, Marjorie Smith, Alice Halsey, Hilda McNae, and 
Ada G. Goiing. The Misses F. Donovan and E. Harman were very success- 
ful in the vocal duet, " For all Eternity," and the performance concluded 
with a recital of two scenes (" A Strange Interview," and " Mr. Bumble 
makes Love and Mrs. Corney makes Tea ") from Oliver Twist, the parts 
being effectively taken by the Misses Halsey, Russell Davies, Ada G. Goring, 
and Alice Halsey. The next session in connection with the branch begins 
in October, and intending members should communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett, 71, Ship Street. 

FOREST GATE.— This branch held its annual outing to Chigwell on 
May 33, and a delightful day was spent by a party of about twenty 
members and friends, including two members from America. Lunch and 
tea were taken at the " King's Head," world-famous as the " Maypole " of 
harnalyy Rudge, both meals being served in the delightful old Chester Room. 
The clerk of the weather was in a fairly kindly mood, and though he turned 
somewhat sulky in the evening, the party were not to be denied, and an 
enjoyable impromptu concert was held in the Japanese Room of the inn. 
Mr. Webb was heartily thanked for his work in arranging the excursion. 

MELBOURNE.— The April meeting of this branch was held on Easter 
Monday, when Mr. James Smith delivered a lecture on A Christmas Carols 
with special reference to the religious aspect of Dickens's works, and 
illustrated with copious readings from that book. Mr. Smith is one of 
Melbourne's veteran journalists, and an acknowledged authority on literary 
and artistic subjects, and his presence on the platform is always welcome. 
Mr. Smith was in London in 1843, the year in which the Carol was written. 
Mr. W. A. Windas also contributed an excellent paper on Uriah Heep. 
The May meeting was a brilliant success, the hall being crowded to the 
doors. Miss Eraser and Mr. H. S. Richards read papers on " The Letters 
of Dickens " and " Some Glimpses of Nicholas Ntcklelry,^^ the latter being 
illustrated by a recital, " Smike's flight, capture, punishment, and rescue," 
by Mr. J. H. Crowther. Recitations by Miss Windas and Messrs. E. A. 
Smith and N. B. Newland. '' Captain Cuttle and Florence," " Tiny Tim," 
and " Martin and Mark's return to the Dragon," completed a splendid 
programme. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— The annual meeting was held on April 29, following 
a short entertainment by members, when the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. E. 
Moody, presented the report and balance-sheet, both of which were 
adopted. The latter showed a satisfactory balance. The President, Mr. 
J. R. Smith, J.P., was unanimously re-elected, as were most of the other 
oflBcers. The name of Mr. Frank R. Benson — the Shakespearian scholar — 
being added to the list of Vice-Presidents. 



GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.— At a meeting of the Committtee 
of the Glasgow Dickens Society held last week, it was reported that the 
membership now stood at 225, including forty-six life members. Mr. 
Henry F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Bransby Williams have been elected, 
and have accepted hon. life membership. The Joint Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Harrison, intimated his resignation owing to his departure for 
Canada, and as the progenitor of the Society was elected an hon. life 
member, and has since been made the recipient of a token of appreciation 
of his services. All communications should in future be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. William A. Callander, 100, West Regent Streat, Glasgow. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

Domhey and Son. 2 volumes. In the "National" Edition. (Sold in sets 
only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 108. 6d. net each. 

Nicholas Nicklehy ; Hard Times; and Martin Ghuzzleucit. In the 
" Popular " Edition. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1«. net each cloth ; 
28. net each leather. 

Ths Dickens Concordance : being a Compendium of Names and Characters 
and Principal Plare^t mentioned in all the Works of Dickens, By Mary 
Williams. London : Francis Griffiths. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

Memorials of Old Kent. Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., and 
George Clinch, F.G.S. With many illustrations (containing fhap'er entitled 
" Dickens and Kent," by the Rev. Canon Benham). Demy 8vo. 158. net. 

Bardell v. Pickwifk. A Play adapted from " The Pickwick Papers." By 
J. W. Bengough. With illustrations. Toronto : The Dickens Fellowship. 
25 cents. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

" The Medical Profession in Dickens." By the Topicist. Singapore Free 
Pressy April 18. 

" Dickens's Doctors." By Henry Leffmann, M D. Medical Notes and 
Queries (Philadelphia), May. 

"The Old Curiosity Shop." Collecting, May 22. 

"Charles Dickens as a R ader." T. P.'s Weekly, May 24. 

"A Letter from Charles Dickens." Facsimile reproduction. The 
Tribune, May 27. 

"In the Track of the Novelists" (Dotheboys Hall, &c.). Sheffield Tele- 
graph, Mav ^7, and Sheffield Weekly News, June 1. 

" A Charles Dickens Statue." Letter. The Olohe, May 31. 

"Shades of Dickens come to life." Brighton Standard, June 1. 

"The Dickens Bazaar at Rochester." Ghatliam News, June 1. 

' A New Dickens" (Wm. de Morpjan). The Tribune, June 4. 

"Dickens and Chapman: English Author's Letters to Boston Mayor." 
Boston (U.S.A.) Transcript, June 5, and Da^ly Mnil (London), June 22. 

"Douglas Jerrold." Daily Te'egraph, June 7, and The Tribune, June 8. 

"The Dickens Fellowship: The Story of a Great Society." Dublin 
Evening News, June 8. 

" Charles Dickens." The Christian Life, June 8. 

" Dickens's London." By Watson Thornton. Family FTerald, June 8. 

'• In Meiiioriam : Charles Dickens." A Poem. By A. W. B. Portsmouth 
Times, June 8. 

" A Famous Reader." Bristol Times. June 8. 

"The best Literary Anecdote: Dickens Frightened." Evening News, 
June 13. 

'^ Some Dickens Inns." By Edward Hardy. Birmingham Weekly Post, 
June 8. 

*• Bishop Welldon's Tribute to Diclcens." Manchester Courier. June 14. 

*• A Peep into the Dickens Collection." By H. Snowden Ward. T. P.'s 
Weekly, J une 21 . 

DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

JULY 

13. Forest Gate Branch : Outing to Chigwell. 

19. The Pickwick Exhibition at New Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, W., will open. 
Prices of Admission, Is. ; after 2 o'clock on Saturdays, 6(2. Members of 
the Fellowship will be admitted after six o'clock each day for Sixpence on 
production of their membership card. 
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WHEN FOUND— 

^FHE Pickwick Exhibition which was opened on July 22 by Mr. 
* T. P. O'Connor, M.P., with Mr. Arthur Waugh officiating as 
chairman, has already proved to be one of the important events of 
the London season. On another page we deal with it from a general 
point of view, whilst the whole of our present number is devoted 
to articles and illustrations on the book itself. Special interest 
will attach to the reprint of the criticism from The Eclectic Review 
of March, 1837, in which the writer makes some remarks which read 
a little curiously at this period of the book's history. 



* * * 



The Exhibition is a wonderful testimony of what a wonderful 
book the Pickwick Papers is. What other book is there round 
which it would be possible to collect nearly seven hundred items 
bearing directly upon it ? And to collect them in so short a time as 
this Exhibition has taken to get together ? The greater part are of 
a pictorial nature, which therefore makes it a pleasanter task to view 
than if one only had the backs or title-pages of books to look at. 
But the books themselves, comprising editions of PicJewick, books 
upon it, and lives of the author, form no inconsiderable part of the 
Exhibition. They are in glass cases, with the peculiar character- 
istic of each, when possible, made prominent. The catalogue 

supplies the bibliographical and historical detail. 

* * * 

Although we leave the recommendation of the catalogue to other 
pens than ours, we may at least be allowed to counsel every admirer 
of the Pickwick Papers and its author to study Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald's article entitled '* Pickwick the Immortal," which serves as 
an introduction to it. It is in many respects a remarkable article, 
and has already been quoted in scores of papers throughout the 
country, and there is no doubt it will be referred to again and again. 

It alone makes the catalogue of real permanent value. 

* * * 

Traces of The Dickensian are to be found in unexpected places. 
A biography of Cardinal Henry Stuart, Duke of York, the younger 
brother of Prince Charles Edward, has recently appeared under the 
title of the '* The Last of the Royal Stuarts." The author, Mr. 
Herbert Vaughan, gives a short account of the Chevalier Watson, 
who was secretary to Lord George Gordon, and cites the article on 
*' Gashford and his Prototype," by Mr. Lovat-Fraser, in The 

Dickensian for February, 1906, as one of his authorities. 

* * * 

The publication of the new Dickens dictionary announced by 
Messrs. Routledge, which is being compiled by Mr. Alex. 
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J. Philip, has been postponed in order to allow of the 
inclusion of the recently discovered new matter, which will 
be published in February next for the first time. Mr. 
Philip is acting wisely in withholding his book in order 
to make it complete. The volume will contain the whole of the 
characters and the scenes of the novels and miscellaneous works, in 
one alphabetical order, described by apt quotations, a brief resume 
of the career of each character of importance (and, where possible, 
the prototype will be described), a brief synopsis of each novel, and 
an introductory essay on Dickens as a topographical writer. If all 

this is comprehensively done it should be a work of great value. 

* * * 

In connection with the Gravesend Branch an outing will take 
place on Wednesday, August 14, 1907. Brakes will leave the " Old 
Prince of Orange " at 2.15 for Gad's Hill House, the study and 
grounds of which will be open for inspection, by kind permission 
of Mr. F. L. Latham, the present owner. A halt will be made at 
Shorne Church, after which the party will proceed to Cobham, 
where the church and colleges will be visited. Tea will be provided 
at the "Leather Bottle/* after which a short entertainment will 
be given. Tickets (inclusive), members Ss. 3d., non-members 
3«. 6d. ; (not including brake), all tickets Is. dd. These must be 
obtained on or before Monday, August 12, from the Hon. Secretary, 

Mr. Horatio A. Waldegrave, 144, Parrock Street, Gravesend. 

* * * 

Gravesend has followed the fashion, and given its pageant, an4 
can be credited with something in the way of novelty. The locality 
of the Thames-side town (says the Kentish Mercury) is largely assoj- 
ciated with the life of the great author. Through it he used t(b 
drive almost daily when in residence at Gad's Hill. The pageant), 
which took place recently, depicted no less than 120 of the char»- 
acters immortalized. in Charles Dickens's works. It was a faithfull 
representation ; indeed, for perfection of detail it could not havcf 
been well surpassed. The robust figure of Pickwick, the lank, obse-1 
quious character of Uriah Heep, the pathetic picture of Little Nell,' 
and so on, were all there as though they had stepped out of the 
books. There was naturally nothing of the glamour attached to 
modern pictorial representations ; it was a sombre but truthful por- 
trayal of characters that lived half a century ago, that live to-day 

— and will live for aye. 

* * * 

Mr. Comyns Carr's adaptation of Oliver Twist has been done into 
French by M. Pierre Decourcelle, and is shortly to be produced by 
M. Gemier at the Theatre Antoine. Londoners will also shortly 
have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Carr's long-talked -of Drood 
play, wherein it is promised he will present quite a new theory re- 
garding the mystery. Mr. Tree is to play Jasper. There are to be 
vivid pictures of the squalid opium-den in the East End, of Roches- 
ter Cathedral and crypt, of the dinner-party at Jasper's, and of a 
musical evening at Miss Twinkleton's Academy. 

The Editor. 
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THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION 

\A/ E suppose there are few books in the language that would lend 
themselves to an exhibition of the scope now being held at 
the New Dudley Gallery, 169, Piccadilly, W., in connection with 
the immortal Pickwick Papers. We doubt if there is any book as 
popular, in the same sense as the Pickwick Papers is popular, for 
most persons know its contents from personal acquaintance, and 
the few who have not yet dipped into its pages know the names and 
peculiarities of the chief characters as if they were everyday people. 
The idea of getting together under one roof everything possible that 
the book has inspired is one that must appeal to every class and 
every phase of every class of the English-speaking world. Therefore 
this exhibition is not only unique in what it exhibits, but unique 
so far as the huge community to which it must appeal. 

At the opening ceremony on July 22 there was a large gathering. 
Mr. Arthur Waugh was in the chair, and those present included 
Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, Miss Olive Dickens, Miss Elaine Dickens, 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. Oscar Browning, Mr. Francesco Berger, 
and others. 

In declaring the Exhibition open, Mr. T. P. O'Connor referred 
to the history of the book, and spoke of what he called one of the 
most absurd legends that had grown round the origin of Pickwick, 
namely, the claim of Seymour's widow that her husband really 
originated the book. Whenever he read complaints of the want of 
originality in certain of the great writers he wondered if people 
knew the difference between the effect as it was represented in mere 
prose by an ordinary writer and the effect illuminated by a great 
genius. Any one who said that Dickens could get inspiration from 
anybody which was not more than a thousand times repaid by the 
illumination of his own genius did not know the difference between 
ordinary prosaic writing and the work of genius. Mr. O'Connor 
told the always interesting story of how 400 copies of No. 1 of 
Pickwick were expected to mark the high- water mark of its sales, 
how not a £10 note was spent in preliminary advertising, and of 
how, with the advent of Sam Weller in the fifth number, the circu- 
lation rose by leaps and bounds, until 40,000 copies of the fifteenth 
part were sold. There were few instances in history of genius so 
equipped and so complete at so early an age. Pickwick did many 
things for the world, and especially for the world of England. It 
realized to England a good deal of England herself. He always 
thought that one of the best things about the book was that it gave 
a real, life-like picture of the most misunderstood of human beings, 
the typical John Bull. We counted some of the pleasures of life 
quite easily, but who could ever measure the debt we owed to the 
men like Charles Dickens, who gave us for all time pages which 
made all the world beautiful and glad. 

A glance through the catalogue will indicate the extent of the ex- 
hibition and the intrinsic value of the exhibits. Indeed, every- 
thing has a value, from the child's scrap of Sam Weller to the 
original drawing by ** Phiz " of the famous trial scene, from the 
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penny edition of the book to the scarce first edition in parts ; from 
the play bill of the first play, which was performed before the book 
was finished, to the MS. copy of the last adaptation recently played. 
The items which have no intrinsic value seemingly are equally in- 
teresting with those that have. Yet those advertisement posters of 
some one's blacking, in which the figure of Sam Weller is seen 
polishing away at number nine's boots, down to the latest news- 
paper cuttings, where the same worthy is depicted giving advice on 
the buying of linoleum, metal polish, or cigarettes, contribute to 
no mean extent to the success and interest of the show. 

Nothing .has escaped the promoters. Their laudable attempt to 
get together every edition of the book possible has met with sur- 
prising success. Besides the current English ones, there are edi- 
tions in German, French, Swedish, Russian, Bohemian, shorthand, 
Danish, Dutch; American pirated editions; editions published in 
India, Van Diemen's Land, and out-of-the-way places; about one 
hundred in all, varying from one penny to an almost perfect copy of 
the original in parts, as issued. If proof were wanted of the popu- 
larity of the book, it would be found in the fact that nearly half of 
these editions are in circulation at the present time. Dozens of 
volumes have been written on the history and the various phases of 
the book, and many others have been out of it. These all find a 
place in the collection, as well as contemporary reviews of the book. 

The section of the exhibition devoted to plays is as curious as it 
is interesting, for it not only includes almost all the plays the book 
has inspired, but includes very scarce and valuable play bills, 
posters, advertisements, and portraits of the actors. Some copies 
of the former are autograph ones. In this department are also in- 
cluded songs and other musical items. All the plagiarisms, con- 
tinuations, and parodies are there, most of which are valueless from 
a literary point of view, but priceless almost as curiosities. 

One of the most attractive features is, of course, the collection 
of pictures illustrating the book. These range from children's 
scraps to elaborate and valuable oil paintings. Every conceivable 
artist has had, apparently, a desire to picture the humour of the 
greatest of humorous books, and most have satisfied that desire. 
And here, under one roof, can be seen the result of their work. 
First of all, there is a complete set of the ** Phiz " engravings; 
then those by Crowquill, Heath, On why n, Gibson, Gilbert, Nast, 
Darley, Kyd, Barnard, Frost, and many others. In several cases 
the committee have been successful in their efforts to obtain the 
original paintings and drawings, and the whole makes a veritable 
picture gallery of Pickwickiana never likely to be seen together 
again, including an original drawing by " Phiz." 

Amongst miscellaneous items there are to be found such curio- 
sities as a picture of the " Prof eel Macheen " referred to by the 
inimitable Sam, and also advertisements of the '* Gas microscope 
magnifying six million times," which that worthy must have had in 
his mind when giving his evidence at the trial, and also a picture of 
the very article — all contemporary with the book. 

The collection of mementos and relics is full of interest. The 
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Moses Pickwick screen from Bath, actual signs from Pickwickian 
inns, Pickwickian pipes, mugs, Toby jugs, cigars and cigarettes, 
cups, saucers, plates, plaques, pens, stationery, card games, match- 
boxes, and sundials. The actual steel plates etched by **Phiz" 
for the illustrations of the book, and the lithographic stones from 
which the pictures to ' ' Pickwick Abroad ' ' were printed also find 
place in this section, and many other valuable exhibits too numerous 
to mention. 

There is a large series of advertisements and posters in which 
Pickwickian characters figure, ancient and modern, and a complete 
set of photographic topographical views of places and scenes, and 
numerous contemporary engravings of the same. 

Under the heading of '' Portraits, Plaques, and Busts " in the 
catalogue, will be found models of Pickwick and his friends, and 
something like fifty portraits of their creator at different ages, and 
others inseparably associated with the book, the most valuable of 
which is the original of Dickens, by Samuel Laurence, in water- 
colour and crayon, with the artist's signature and date. This was 
given to Dickens's sister Fanny, on the occasion of her marriage 
with Mr. Henry Burnett. The exhibition also includes the various 
" Lives " of the author, numbering over fifty. 

It is impossible in a single article to deal in any other than a 
general way with the exhibition, to mention but a tithe of the 
curious and unique items included in it, or to name those who have 
contributed to its success. There can be no question as to the in- 
terest and value of the collection, and any one who will study the 
catalogue will see for him or herself that nothing like it has been 
held before or is quite likely to be held again. 

The catalogue is no mere list of exhibits. It is, the editors hope, 
something to be valued from a bibliographical point of view, for it 
will be found to contain notes and comments on most of the items, 
thus making it of value to all who continue to derive endless amuse- 
ment from the immortal book. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, whose 
authority on Pickwick cannot be challenged, writes a long introduc- 
tion on the book's history, which alone is worth the shilling asked for 
it. In addition, there are eight illustrations showing the work of 
the different artists who illustrated the book, a facsimile of a page of 
the manuscript, a map of the six Pickwickian tours, whilst the coVer 
is an exact reproduction of one of the original covers. 

The exhibition will be open during the month of August. The 
admission is one shilling, and after two o'clock on Saturdays six- 
pence to the general public. Members of the Dickens Fellowship 
will be admitted on production of their membership card after seven 
o'clock on any day for sixpence. Season tickets, to admit to all 
lectures and recitals, are issued at 7s. 6d. each. 

During the season the following recitals and lectures will be 
given: — August 1, Lecture by Mr. Q-. K Chesterton; August 14, 
Eecitals by Mr. Frank Speaight ; August 21, Lantern Lecture on 
" Pickwick Localities " by Mr. H. Snowden Ward ; August 22, 
Eecitals by Mr. William Miles. Further lectures and recitals will be 
announced in the daily Press. 
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THE PICKWICK PAPERS 

A CONTEMPORARY REVIEW * 

OZ is already favourably known to the public by his sketches, 
first inserted in the Mornings Chronicle. The present work 
will certainly not diminish his reputation; we are much mistaken 
if it do not add to it. 

It would be somewhat difficult to determine that precise species 
of the very extensive genus of fictitious publications to which the 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club ought to be referred. 
Though the principal characters bear us company all the way along, 
there seems to be no *' regular plot," in the ordinary sense of 
those words. In works of fiction which have such a plot, or at 
least which adhere to it, all the principal scenes and events have 
a manifest reference to the catastrophe. The mere episodes — ^the 
descriptions or incidents, which are introduced simply to embellish, 
or perhaps to eke out the work to the orthodox measure of three 
duodecimo volumes — are always short. In the Pickwick Papers, 
on the other hand, some of the principal incidents and descriptions 
seem to have little or nothing to do with the general action of the 
piece; characters are taken up, dismissed and reproduced, at long 
intervals, or not reproduced at all. The scene shifts from place 
to place, with the stage-coaches which carry the ''immortal Mr. 
Pickwick " and the whole machinery of the book to different parts 
of the country, much in the same manner as Richardson's caravan 
transports from town to town his company of strolling players. 
Upon the whole the work, considered as a work of fiction (which, 
we presume, it must be considered, notwithstanding the gravity 
with which the title-page assures us that it is a *' faithful record ''), 
reminds us strongly, in its general plan, of some of the tales of 
Fielding, Smollett, and others of our older novelists — tales which 
are, for the most part, a series of sketches of fictitious scenes and 
events having little mutual connection; a sort of book of travels, 
in which the author draws a little more largely than usual on the 
traveller's ancient privilege of telling extraordinary stories. They 
have little in common with the ordinary novel, except that the 
incidents are invented, and happen, for the most part, to the 
same character. The present work is, in fact, what its title tells 
us it is intended to be, ** A Record of Perambulations, Perils, 
Travels, and Adventures." 

From the first chapter, in which we are introduced to the mem- 
bers, and gratified with an account of the proceedings of the Pick- 
wick Club, one would think that it was the author's intention to 
make himself merry with the harmless follies, and ludicrous enthu- 
siasm, of certain learned or literary Societies; but, with the ex- 
ception of some mention in the first page of a Paper of the '* great 
Mr. Pickwick " himself, entitled, *' Speculations on the Source of 
the Hampstead Ponds, with some Observations on the Theory of 
Tittlebats;" a reference to the unwearied researches of the same 

* Reprinted, with quotations omitted, from The 'Eclectic Review, March, 1837. 
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scientific enthusiast in the neighbourhood of Hornsey, Highgate, 
Brixton, and Camberwell, and one or two other slight incidents 
in other parts of the work, there is nothing whatever which 
countenances such a supposition. The learned Pickwick Club, alas ! 
soon degenerates, like most other clubs, into a society for eating, 
drinking, laughing, and merry-making. Probably this want of a 
pervading unity of design is to be attributed to the circumstances 
under which this series of lively sketches has been produced. They 
have been brought out in Monthly Numbers; and, when con- 
sidered in this point of view, they display, it must be confessed, 
marvellous fertility of invention and facility of execution. But 
still, as the work was in all probability commenced before the author 
had projected the whole of his plan, or selected and distributed all 
his characters and incidents, this want of unity in the work, con- 
sidered as a whole, was to be expected. 

The author has evidently seen a great deal of human life, and 
viewed it with a very keen and observant eye. We have very 
rarely met with a writer who more quickly seizes peculiarities of 
character, or,*' what it is quite as difficult to seize, the external 
marks (often trifling enough) by which those peculiarities are in- 
dicated, and in which they are embodied. So completely is our 
author master of this latter art, that a few slight dashes will often 
give us a stronger conception of the character he designs to set be- 
fore us, than the longest and most elaborate descriptions. His 
personages impress us with all the force and vividness of reality. 
They are not described — they are exhibited. He has also been 
equally happy in seizing those peculiarities which discriminate 
different classes of the community from one another ; which mark 
the various species as strongly as other peculiarities do the indivi- 
dual. Bodies of men who live constantly together, associated by 
community, of interest, of one rank, profession, trade, or craft, 
naturally fall into peculiarities of manner and of habit, which as 
strongly mark them as do the external badges which designate a 
particular guild, or an ** Odd-Fellow's Club" on a gala-day. 

These discriminating marks consist chiefly in peculiarities of 
manner and language, and our author, it must be confessed, has 
deeply studied both. In the latter especially he is without a rival ; 
he seems to be quite master of the copious language of slang, with 
all its elegant varieties of idiom and dialect. 

Though there is considerable variety of character in the Pickwick 
Papersy the principal part (in accordance with the serio-comic 
nature of the work) are taken from the middle or lower classes; 
from the Inns of Court, and all other inns ; from the hospitals ; 
from country towns and villages. The work abounds in pictures of 
lawyers, country magistrates, innumerable species of lawyers' clerks, 
several ditto of medical students, inn-keepers, waiters, chamber- 
maids, boots (if this be the plural of the nondescript word), coach- 
men, cabmen, cads, &c., &c. 

Our author has not given us any very extraordinary combina- 
tions of human intellect and passion. Such would not have suited 
the serio-comic. There are no persons of very exalted and sublime 
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virtue, nor any of those examples of utter and abandoned villainy, 
which it is the chief delight of many of our writers in fiction to 
represent. Still less are there any of those instances of preter- 
natural and immaculate excellence which we should in vain look 
for anywhere but amongst the heroes and heroines of novels; 
nor of that superhuman and demoniacal wickedness, which may 
be pronounced about equally edifying and probable. It is 
humanity in its everyday dress — it is the little follies and foibles 
of our nature, which are our author's chief game. 




MR. PICKWICK 

From Bell'$ Life in London, 1838. 

Drawn by Kenny Meadows. 



Conformably with the general cast of his characters, and the 
scenes in which they act and move, the whole work is one of fun, 
mirth, and laughter; there is not a serious incident in the whole 
book, as far as yet published, unless a marriage might be so de- 
nominated.* The very distresses are all of a ludicrous kind, and, 

* There are some short tales interspersed with the main story, which possess 
considerable pathos ; still the author's pathos is by no means equal to hit 
humour. The best of the serious tales are the "Stroller's Tale," the "Mad- 
man's Manuscript," and the " Convict's Return." 
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as an Irishman might say, the most tragic parts are all comic. 
There is not a single scene which can elicit a tear, except such as 
may be extorted, now and then, by an immoderate fit of laughter. 

Many of the characters, it must be confessed, are masterpieces 
in their way. Our chief favourites are old Wardle, the warm- 
hearted, frank, hospitable English gentleman and farmer of 
Dingley Dell ; Mr. Nupkins, the conceited and ignorant magistrate 
of Ipswich; Jingle, the swindler and adventurer, a strange com- 
pound of villainy and eccentricity ; the old coachman, Sam Weller, 
and his son Sam, first introduced to us in the honourable situation 
of ''Boots" at the White Hart Inn, Borough, and subsequently 
exalted to the post of servant to Mr. Pickwick himself. Sam (the 
younger, we mean), who is undoubtedly the prime character of the 
whole book, is admirably conceived, and as admirably sustained. 
He unites, in about equal measure, shrewdness and honesty; great 
attachment to his benefactor and master, with a very sagacious 
perception of his own interests; abundance of mother- wit, and a 
warm and honest heart. We know not what may be the fate re- 
served for honest Sam in the remaining eight numbers, which are 
to complete the work, but we trust it will be such as to^'keep up the 
interest with which he inspires the reader. Sooner than there 
should be anything to spoil him, we would rather that our author 
would do as Addison did with his favourite character. Sir Roger 
de Coverley, when in danger of being unworthily treated by Steele 
— kill him out of hand. Sam is about the most perfect example, 
in fictitious literature, of the very best specimens of the English 
lower classes. Of characters somewhat similar amongst the Scotch, 
Sir Walter Scott has given us several specimens. The English 
writers have not done equal justice to their own nation. When our 
writers of fiction have given us the honest Englishman, they have 
too often seemed to think that it was incumbent upon them to 
make him very stupid; and if thej invested him with much 
shrewdness y he was almost sure to have a touch of the knave. — A 
crisis is evidently coming in Sam's fate, for he has just fallen in 
love with a good-looking, well-behaved servant-maid at Mr. 
Nupkins 's, and has actually dispatched his first valentine to her. 
What may be the result it is impossible to say, for that which 
turned the brain of Solomon cannot be without danger to that of 
Sam Weller. 

It is a very common remark that the heroes of novels are too 
generally the most insipid characters in the whole piece; in our 
judgment the Pickwick Papers furnish no exception to the general 
rule. There are no characters in the work who are not sketched 
with greater force and vividness than the members of the Pickwick 
Club. They want individuality. It is true there is some attempt 
to discriminate them at the outset; they are duly introduced to us 
in different coloured vestments, and their several qualities formally 
enumerated and catalogued. Mr. Tupman, it appears, is chiefly 
distinguished by a soft heart, and we think it may be said with 
equal truth, by a soft head. Mr. Winkle is a cockney sportsman, 
and of course enacts the usual absurdities, which from time im- 
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memorial have been fastened upon that very well-known character, 
on whose exploits some scores of caricaturists have subsisted ever 
since the invention of gunpowder. Mr. Snodgrass, we are in- 
formed, is poetic; but we have no proof whatever of his possess- 
ing this quality (which, however, we honestly confess, we by no 
means regret), except the editor's good word for it. Now, these 
characters were no doubt intended to be very absurd specimens 
of their various kinds ; but then they ought to have been made to 
act and speak more in character; there should have been more in- 
dividuality about them; they should not have simply belonged 
(as they all most incontestably do) to the genns '* blockhead,'* but 
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have been exhibited as belonging to different species of that very 
extensive class. But, with the exception of the aforesaid general 
catalogue of their qualities, Mr. Winkle's somewhat too practical 
demonstration of his character with his gun, and Mr. Tupman's 
extreme haste to fall in love, there is nothing which discriminates 
them. They are alike very solemn and deliberate simpletons. 
Change their names and their dress, and they might for the most 
part pass for one another, there being rarely in the dialogues any 
of those little characteristic touches with which the dialogue style 
of Sam Weller, junior, abounds. Though duly ticketed therefore 
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at first, and warranted to possess such-and-sucli qualities, the labels 
on their backs somewhat resemble those which are stuck on the 
show bottles in a druggist's shop window; the said bottles are 
inscribed, it is true, with very formidable names, but the contents, 
after all, are nothing but simple water, tinctured with a little 
colouring matter. Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle 
are, in like manner, mere water — every man of them; the only 
difference is a little innocent colouring matter. 

About Mr. Pickwick himself there is somewhat more indivi- 
duality, but there is a very grievous want of keeping and con- 
sistency. Nobody can reconcile the instances of absurdity and^ood 
sense which are alternately displayed in the conduct of Mr. Pick- 
wick. Sometimes he is represented as saying or recording in his 
* ' Note Book ' ' (by-the-bye, the frequent mention of that note 
book begins to be a nuisance), things which an idiot would not have 
believed, and at other times talking and acting like a person of 
excellent sense. We suppose we must set it down that he had a 
monomania — a monomania for inserting eminently silly things in 
his note book, though in all other respects a very sensible, well- 
meaning, worthy man. The general character which he exhibits 
is that of a very good-natured, benevolent, and somewhat weak- 
minded man. We are aware of our audacity in applying the epithet 
weak-minded to Mr. Pickwick, the '* great Mr. Pickwick," the 
* ' immortal man ; ' ' but there is one comfort that he is dead ; or 
better still, that he never existed, and will not therefore be hurt by 
the freedom of our observations. We trust the editor of his 
Posthumous Papers will be as little hurt by them. 

Before we part with our author, we must be permitted to notice 
a few faults which we deem important, and which, in discharge 
of that duty we owe the public, we could not in conscience wholly 
pass over. First, then, we observe some few instances of profanity 
which we could readily dispense with; and some jokes, incidents, 
and allusions, which could hardly be read by a modest woman with- 
out blushing. If our author should tell us that those who would 
exhibit human nature as it is, ^in all its various phases and aspects, " 
must make the vulgar and the vicious act fully up to their 
character in every particular, we deny any such necessity; and, to 
prove it, would adduce even our author's own practice, who, we 
cheerfully admit, does not often offend in this way. If it were 
necessary, in exhibiting certain characters, to be profane as often 
as they would have been profane, and to record every licentious 
jest which they would have uttered, a book, written- on such 
principles, would often be nothing but one tissue of blasphemies 
and impurities, and could not fail to disgust even the coarsest 
reader. It is obviously necessary to stop somewhere, and we can- 
not but think that the better way would be to exclude all such 
matter altogether. As to its being necessary, in order to give force 
and vividness to character, we deny it. There will still be left 
quite a sufficient number of harmless peculiarities, both of manner 
and phraseology, to stamp it with individuality. In proof of this 
statement we would again refer to the author's own book. How 
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free are his best, most humorous, and characteristic scenes from 
all such offensive matter! How little, in the estimation of any 
sound-minded man, would they gain, or rather how much would 
they lose, from a prodigal introduction of oaths and coarse jests ! 
How little do those passages which we have cited suffer from the 
omission of the few expressions of this nature which we have 
thought it our duty to suppress. If it should be urged still further 
that such matter is introduced for the sake of increasing the 
effect, and giving a zest to more sober wit, we first deny that any 
end could sanction the use of such means; and secondly, observe 
how very little such means really contribute tq the proposed end! 
It will be found, by an inspection of the very best portions af the 
most witty writers, how very little they have stood in need of such 
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From a drawing designed for " The HoHsehold Edition "by * * Phiz." The figure only was uatd. 

questionable auxiliaries. Take, for example, the finest parts of 
the Sketch Book (and, when our author is in his best moods, he 
often very strongly reminds us of Geoff ry Crayon), or the very best 
papers of Addison and Steele ; they are for the most part entirely 
free from everything that could call up a blush on the cheek of 
modesty, or offend the severest sense of propriety. The fact is, 
that profaneness and impropriety are often resorted to, not because 
those who resort to them are witty, but as a substitute for wit. They 
know there are many who can laugh at such things, upon whom 
the highest and most exquisite humour would be lost. 

We have one more word to say, and then we have done with 
this unwelcome part of our critique. We observe that in one or 
two places the author has undertaken the dangerous tasJc of making 
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sport of fanaticism and hypocrisy; we say dangerous, first be- 
cause such matters are far too serious for sport, in the opinion 
of every right judging man; and, secondly, because, in too many 
instances readers who know little or nothing of what true religion 
means, are easily tempted to apply to everything which bears its 
impress, the name of cant, hypocrisy, and fanaticism. 

We are far from denying that there are in every religious com- 
munion instances of men who assume a religious character in order 
to gratify the worst passions, but we must exclaim against the 
injustice (even if it were desirable to introduce such characters 
into a work of mere humour at all) of introducing them as if 
they were specimens of a class y instead of being, as they are, the 
very rare exceptions in any religious community. The author may 
not, it is true, expressly say that such as they are, such are the 
religionists to whose party they belong, but there is nothing said 
to the contrary ; and the irreligious reader is left to draw the con- 
clusion which his hatred of religion itself but too easily prompts 
him to draw. This was the course adopted by the infamous Foote, 
when he undertook to ridicule Whitfield and the Methodists in the 
** Minor.'' The Methodists have lived down the outrageous 
slanders with which they were then assailed, and the motives and 
feelings of their calumniators are but too well understood. 

We must also put our author on his guard, lest in his doubtless 
very virtuous zeal to expose hypocrisy and *' reverend vice " he 
should unconsciously ridicule doctrines and expressions which do 
not originate with the extravagancies of enthusiasts, but are part 
and parcel of the sacred Scripture. Thus, for example, we find 
Mr. Samuel Weller, senior (whose theological knowledge certainly 
cannot be expected to be very profound), expressing his unbounded 
surprise at the phrase ''being born again," as thaugh it had 
been part of the cant of that fanaticism which he so cordially 
abhorred. And this leads us to remark that, even if fanaticism 
and hypocrisy might be made the subject of mere j^t at all (which 
we deny), to do it well would require a far more accurate knowledge 
of the truths and doctrines of real religion, and the peculiarities 
of religious character, than we ordinarily find in writers of fiction. 
But, while we make these remarks we are bound to say that the 
Pickwick Papers do not contain much of the offensive matter to 
which we now refer. 

We have noticed a few minor literary faults, but we have 
neither space nor inclination to enlarge upon them. Some trifling 
inaccuracies would necessarily result from the mode of publication. 
We observe, also, some of the little tasteless artifices of the 
Cockney school here and there resorted to; such as the repetition 
of some trifling conceit, ad nauseam ; or a frequent use of those 
hackneyed, threadbare and silly phrases, '' organs of vision " for 
eyes; *' auricular organs" for ears, &c., where plain, simple lan- 
guage would be in far truer taste, and have a far greater effect. 
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TOMPION, DICKENS AND PICKWICK 

By HAROLD LEWIS> B.A. 

I INQUESTIONABLY the mention of ^* a Tompion clock" in that 
^ marvellous description of the Great Pump Koom at Bath, which 
forms part of Chapter XXXVI. of the Pickwick Papers, has conferred 
upon the maker an immortality which not all the exceeding merit of 
his work would have secured him outside the ranks of students of 
English clockmaking and collectors. It is, moreover, very likely, as 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald suggests in a delightful contribution to The 
Dickensian for May, 1906, ** that Boz, who had the most delicate 
sense of the grotesque in the world, saw something quaint in the 
very sound of the name." I am bound, however, to dissent from 
the insinuation that this was an *' affected familiarity," or that ** Boz 
mentions this clock in a curious way — as though it were celebrated ; 
as if anyone was familiar with the particular make — as who should 
say *a Joe Manton gun,' or *a Panhard motor-car,' *a Tompion 
clock.' " 

In the first place a meaningless detail would be entirely out of 
harmony with the whole tone of the Bath scenes in Pickwick. 
Some things have, of course, changed since it was written — thus 
there are no longer three pump rooms — but ** though I am native 
here and to the manner born " in '* Ba-ath," I have always wondered 
not simply at the microscopic accuracy of the descriptions, but also 
at the skill with which, out of a multitude of facts, the most salient 
have been selected. For instance, ** the yellow-looking tumblers " 
are peculiarly characteristic of Bath because they are so stained by 
the '* killibeate." 

Charles Dickens lived a century nearer the time of Thomas 
Tompion, F.E.S. and warden of the Clockmakers' Company, and 
knew more of him than the critic who writes, *' this maker had a 
reputation with the scientific men, but the general public knew 
nothing of him." On the contrary, a writer in the Collector's 
Magazine for January, 1906, says, ''Craftsman among craftsmen, 
the memory of Thomas Tompion stands foremost in British 
horology. To others had been ascribed the principle of the 
mechanism involved in the construction of the component parts of 
watch or clock ; but the perfection of the ideal belongs exclusively to 
the country lad, whose life in the neighbourhood of Northhill in 
Bedfordshire gave little promise of future distinction and a resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey." He became the favourite watch- 
maker of the courts of Charles II. and of James II., and in 1675 
made such a wonderful watch with a balance spring for the King 
that " its fame flew into France, from whence the Dauphine sent for 
two, which that eminent artist made for him." In 1700, the 
Affairs of the World reported that Tompion was going to build a 
great clock for St. Paul's at a cost of £4,000, and the project, 
though never carried out, is proof of his repute. 

The warrant for the literary use of his name can be made stronger 
yet. In George Farquhar's comedy. The Inconstant, which Dickens 
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was more likely than a novelist of to-day to know, the lady who 
relieves Young Mirabel of his watch says, act iv., scene 2, *'An 
English watch, Tompion's I presume." So far was this metonymy 
carried that in Bramston's Art of PoliUcks^ published in 1729, we 
read: 

** Think we that modern words eternal are ? 
Tonpet, and Tompion, Consins and Golmar 
Hereafter will be called by some plain man 
A Wig, a Watch, a pair of Stays, a Fan." 

How far, it may be asked, had this prophecy of oblivion been 
fulfilled by the time that Pickwick was \Vritten ? Not entirely, for 
Dean Stanley, in his Memories of Westminster Abbey ^ published in 
1866, speaks of the removal of the slab over the grave of Tompion 
and his pupil Graham, at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and says, " This change called forth many an indignant remon- 
strance from the humble but useful tribe who regarded the grave- 
stone as their ' Caaba.' Watchmakers, until prevented by recent 
restrictions, were in the habit of making frequent pilgrimages to the 
sacred spot," and the Dean caused a search to be made for the 
slab, which was found and restored to its place. 

Thore is another way in which, I venture to submit, the name of 
Tompion may have become familiar to Boz. Dr. Doran, in his 
Memories of Our Great TownSy quotes a Bath Guide of 1709, which 
says, ** The exact measure of the road from London to Bath, as it 
was measured by Mr. Tompion, the clockmaker in Fleet Street, 
London." This was the road over which the Pickwickians travelled 
to Bath, because their inventor had done so before them, and until 
the railways had come to sweep coaching information into the limbo 
of forgotten things, such road measurements would be as important 
to generation after generation of travellers as the time-tables of 
trains are to-day. It is quite likely that Charles Dickens, rushing 
about the country as he did when a young reporter, was given the 
mileage to Bath according to the measurement of Mr. Tompion, 
whose shop in Fleet Street was the last to be modernized. This was 
done in 1860. Curiously enough, it has been since 1868 the 
advertisement office of the Daily News^ the paper of which Charles 
Dickens was first editor. This interesting circumstance has, 
of course, nothing to do with the mention of " a Tompion clock " in 
the Pickwick Papers, which, however, I trust I have shown to be 
quite as befitting as speaking of Chippendale looking-glasses or 
Sheraton cabinets. To Dickensians no apology need be offered for 
elaborating so small a detail, because it illustrates the important 
fact that precise accuracy regarding the slightest point selected for 
mention is one of the essential qualities which render Charles 
Dickens a model for all journalists as an unrivalled master of 
descriptive writing. 
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WHERE PICKWICK WAS CONCEIVED 

FURNIVAL'S INN 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. M.A., F.S.A. 

A YOUNG fellow of twenty — bright, high-spirited, pushful, 
^ making friends " right and left,'* and popular ** on the press " 
as reporter and lively describer — such was Charles Dickens, when 
he went to take rooms in Furnivars Inn. This was not the old 
picturesque enclosure with an effective gabled frontage to Holborn. 
The Inn had been levelled to the ground about 1820, and a new, 
uninteresting group of mansions erected — the work of one, Peto, 
at one time a well-known contractor — an insipid, place, indeed, 
having the oddity of a large hotel towards the rear — *•* Wood's Hotel " 




ONJB OF DICKENS'S ROOMS AT FUBNIYAL's INN WHERE THE EARLY PART OF 
" THE PICKWICK PAPERS " WAS WRITTEN 

— which was in favour with guests from the country. Long after, 
on the eve of his death, Boz bethought him of Wood's Hotel, and 
found a lodging for his dainty heroine, little Kosa Budd — which was 
engaged by Mr. Grewgious from over the way. It seems that Boz 
himself at one time stopped at Wood's Hotel, for in 1891, when I 
was writing on the place, Mr, Whaley, the proprietor, wrote to me : 
** I may state that he occupied the sitting-room and bed-room, Nos. 
58 and 59, immediately over the entrance, for a period of six months, 
and it is not long since that the old waiter died who attended to him 
and who had great pride in showing the rooms to visitors." Mr. 
Pebo or his friends thought it advisable that a statue should be set 
up in the centre of the enclosure — to commemorate the eminent 
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contractor himself — this, however, has disappeared with the levelled 
buildings. Little did that great man dream that his image should 
be thus carted away and its place taken by that of an obscure, 
penniless youth who was then living on the premises. 

When he was at Wood's Hotel, we may presume he was looking 
about him, and trying if he was likely to relish the place. He was 
then on the Chronicle, fast getting forward as a useful ** hand." It 
was at the Christmas of 1834 that he made up his mind to take 
rooms in the Inn — and in the ledgers of the Inn, which were laid 
before me, we can read : — 

'' No. 13. Three-pair back. 
** Mr. Charles Dickens, 

** Came Christmas, 1834. £35 6s. 
'' Paidr 

He was evidently flourishing, as this was a ** smart " rent. I 
recall the rooms — the entrance door was in a corner of the square, 
as you entered, and its steep and darkened stair led up to the 
modest rooms— three small chambers — almost at the very top. 
There, however, he remained only a year, when he shifted his 
quarters to 

** No. 15, three-pair floor front, south, at £50 a year for three years 
certain, 

'' From Christmas, 1835 
On* January 3, 1837, paid . 
„ November 20, 1837, paid 
,, May, 1838, paid . 
„ December, 1838, paid 
,, February 11, 1839, paid 

No. 15 was also on the right, but nearer to the entrance. There 
seemed to be little changes in the fittings since Boz's time — there 
was still the brass-bound stair rail, on which the eager fingers had 
often rested as he bounded up to his rooms. Here lived later a 
lively writer, 0. P. Q. Philander Smiff alias Doughty — a little but odd 
coincidence with the name Doughty Street. 

Boz was married in April, 1836, and moved to a house in Doughty 
Street in February, 1887; so that for nearly two years he was 
paying a double rent. The marriage, two houses, increased rent — 
this was evidence of a growing prosperity. 

It was when he was occupying his first chambers that he had 
that welcome, all-important visit from *' Little Hall," of Chapman & 
Hall, to propose the subject of the immortal Pickwick. We cannot 
fix accurately what time this contract was made. It was certainly 
about the beginning of the year 1836, and therefore after Boz had 
moved to No. 15. In November, 1835, Edward Chapman tells us, 
after publishing the Squib Annual, there was some talk with Seymour 
of a new venture. One of Boz's letters to his fiancee, Catherine 
Hogarth, written early in the year 1836 — in February perhaps — 
shows that the story was actually begun — almost before the contract 
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THE DICKENS MEMORIAL AT FURNIVAL's INN 
By permission of The Ibis Magazine, 
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was settled — for he tells her that he had just seen the Publishers, 
and that they were coming again for a final answer, and that he was 
to sit up and work at the story. Another letter was probably written 
on the next day — for he reports progress to her — that he had at that 
moment got Pickwick and his friends at Koohester— he had sketched 
in Jingle — and he was to get the party from the Ball at the Inn 
before he went to bed. He would thus have written about half the 
number before the Publishers presented themselves — and he pro- 
bably read them out what he had done. It is a very buoyant and 
dashing specimen indeed. 

The first two parts then were written in No. 15, one — or two — at 
Chalk, down in Kent, a place he once introduced me to on a walk. 
About twelve numbers appear to have been written at Furnival's 
and at this place. In March, 1837, he moved to Doughty Street, 
No. 48 ; a number or so was written at Broadstairs, in a house beside 
the Albion, but the others at his new residence. The first number, 
as he tells Seymour, had extraordinary success. It was ** complete." 
But he was not satisfied with the design for the Strollers' tale. He 
asked him to come and meet the Publishers over a glass of Punch 
at Furnivars. Almost immediately followed the disastrous suicide, 
which might have shipwrecked the Book. 

I was a good deal with the amiable author during the dozen years 
or so before his death, sometimes travelling with him on his reading 
tours, sometimes wpjking about with him, often at Gadshill, and 
constantly dropping in at Wellington Street. 

But at that moment could he have anticipated a recent event in 
connection with Furnival's? What if some benign fairy had 
whispered in his ear as he walked, " That young man beside you will 
see your old Fumival quarters swept away, and a new grandiose 
pile reared in its place, and forty or fifty years hence, in its spacious 
entrance archway, will be placed a commemorative bust and tablet, 
the former the young man's own work and a respectable likeness, 
proclaimed in all the journals as the first memorial to Boz erected 
in London." The wildest and most far-fetched of dreams I In- 
credible almost ! But that it should be reserved for the ** follower " 
of Boz, and a spirited corporation, to make the first move in the 
matter is also extraordinary. 

His marriage of course obliged him to leave Furnival's — as three 
rooms were not accommodation for a lady. But he had to ** keep 
on " his chambers for two years — under the contract. What pleasant 
nights must they have seen I what jovial spirits— for if ever there 
was the gift of hospitality in human breast, it was in Boz's. It is 
clear that he always thought fondly of old Furnival's. 

One might almost lament that it was not the older Furnival's — 
Inigo's — that was associated with Boz — and he missed it by only 
about a dozen years. For it is clear its grim old mysteries and 
antique attraction would have influenced . him in a picturesque way. 
The new Fumival was almost repellant. Instead of making old Jack 
Bamber tell us his ghostly histories of Chambers and queer clients, he 
himself would have spun for us weird legends galore. We have 
only to look at the pictures to see this. 
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Boz was always partial to his early haunts, they were enshrined 
in his memory and he loved to bind them up with his stories. Thus 
in Ohuzzlewit he set down John Westlock in Chambers at Furnival's, 
and all the incidents, &c., I have little doubt were faint, worn-out 
memories of his own, connected perhaps with some little hospi- 
talities to his future wife and her sisters. ** Fiery Face " also may 
have figured there. When some years ago the Prudential Assurance 
Company had acquired the properties on both sides of the road, 
FurnivaPs and Staple's with its rare but crazy old mansions, it was a 
fine uncommercial thing of them to stay the spoiler's hand — not to 
level — or raise beetling flats that would bring enormous profit. 
Instead they repaired tenderly and judiciously and set old Staple's 
Inn firmly upon its legs. This was doing honour to Boz. And now 
in this year of grace 1907, under the shelter of this arched gateway, 
to greet all customers, they have set up the genial features of Boz. 
Though they levelled the ungainly building — to the general applause 
— they remembered him, 

SAMIVEL VELLER 

{From Bell's Life, Sunday ^ April 1, 1838) 

CTAUNCH comrade of the Pickwick corps, 

To merriment a constant spur, 
Who sported on thy skull of yore 
A " wentilation gossamer." 

Faith, thou'rt an out-and-outer thorough. 
And much the public has admired you. 

Since from ** The White Hart " in the Borough, 
Pickwick the philanthropic hired you. 

Welcome, thou shrewd and trusty lad. 
With sayings quaint and winning eye — 

By Jove, this day we're very glad 
Thou hast not proved an alibi. 

To Pickwick-duty wide awake, 

None in that service could be hotter ; 
Though you were once, and no mistake. 

Completely diddled by Job Trotter. 

Who can forget thy valentine. 

With double-gilt edge ornamented. 
When low you bent at Cupid's shrine, 

By Mary's beauty ** circumwented " ? 

Who can that knowing scheme forget. 

When tried in sunshine or disaster. 
Old dad arrested you for debt. 

And locked you up with Pick, your master ? 

Who shall dispute Sam Weller's claim 

To rank among the Pickwick sages ? 
Class'd with that honour'd Club, his fame 

Shall flourish fair in future ages. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXII 

XTbe fine ^onnQ lEnQlisb (Bentleman 

j 'LL sing you a new-made song, but from no aged pate, 

Of a fine young English gentleman, whose mind is his estate, 
And who always keeps it furnished, at a bountiful old rate. 
With sad, and sweet, and merry tales, which in books he do^h relate, 
Like a fine young English gentleman, a type of better times. 

His heart so true, the dwelling is, of all that's rich and rare. 
The mansion of the beautiful, the noble, and the fair. 
No guest so poor, he cannot find a hearty welcome there. 
While kindness sits with melting eyes, within the old arm-chair : 
God bless this fine young gentleman, this type of better times. 

He comes across the ocean waste, to see our western land. 

Where many a welcome grasp he'll meet, from many a friendly 

hand. 
And many a voice will cry to him, ** Oh ! still maintain your stand. 
And on hypocrisy and vice, still stamp the burning brand," 
Like a fine young English gentleman, a type of better times. 

God speed him on his earthly course, and blessings on him pour. 
Grant to him rich and bounteous gifts, from Heaven's exhaustless 

store. 
Make him as Ufe the longer lasts, but love mankind the more, 
And may he in a green old age, still flourish at four score, 
Like a fine old English gentleman, a blessing to his times. 

William James Hamersley, 
Who was chairman at the dinner given to Dickens at Hartford, U.S.A., 1842. 



ON BEHALF OF MR* JINGLE* 

By LEICESTER ROMAYNE, 

AUTHOR OF "the SURVIVAL OF MRS. CRUPI'," "mR. TlQBS's STORY," ETC. 

** >J ATUR " said Mr. Squeers, in a moralizing vein, *' Natur is a 
^ rum 'un ! " It is not for me to contradict the schoolmaster, and 
when I think of Mr. Squeers himself, I feel there must be some truth 
in the observation. There is, however, a method in her madness, 
and if ** natur" has given us in the Yorkshire pedagogue a dis- 
agreeable villain she makes amends by presenting us in Mr. Jingle 
with a very pleasing rascal. In this connection it might indeed be 
shown that Mr. Jingle was eccentric rather than perverse, benevolent 
rather than malicious, and that if he sometimes adopted secret and 
devious ways to obtain his ends, Mr. Gabriel Parsons did no less 
when he made love below stairs on the kitchen dresser, and 
finished his courtship up the chimney. Mr. Jingle was a man of 
varied accomplishments who was not desirous of hiding them under 
a bushel. Of an eager and impetuous nature he was always at 
** full steam ahead," and no less an authority than the learned 
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Professor Woodensconce has declared that " a steamer always 
carries a little storm with it." On one occasion it will be remembered 
that Mr. Jingle carried Miss Kachel Wardle, and in this case the 
storm came after him. '* Ah, Sir ! " said an old lady, melted at the 
thought of Mr. Jingle's pecuniary embarrassments, and full of 
sympathy and Shakespeare, " Why did not the poor man boldly face 
his difficulties aud make breast against a sea of troubles ? *' ** How 
could this be. Madam," I replied, ** when his * long green coat * was 
bursting its buttons in front and parting at the seams behind ? A 
sideways course was the only one open to him, Madam, it was the 
only way — and he took it ! " The varied career of Mr. Jingle presents 
indeed many difficult problems, and is a fruitful source of speculation 
— but for what else are our philosophers required? Could we 
unwind these tangled skeins by the simple method proposed by Mrs. 
Nickleby in the case of the pseudo Master Snawley, what trouble 
and pother would be avoided ! But alas ! what problems can be 
solved by the scheme of ** fish twice a week, and a pudding twice, or a 
dumpling or something of that sort?" Mr. Jingle under happier 
circumstances would have made himself a name, but Mr. Jingle like 
too many of us never found himself. It was left for Mr. Pickwick 
and his companions to be always finding Mr. Jingle. It is a matter 
for regret that our hero and Mr. Micawber never met, for I can 
conceive of no other man so completely realizing and fulfilling the 
great Micawber Ideal of something turning up ! Mr. Alfred Jingle 
was essentially of the migratory order of human beings ; not for him 
was it to move like Mr. Podsnap, with ponderous dignity through a 
world that ''got up at eight, shaved close at a quarter past, break- 
fasted at nine " and so forth. Our Jingle was made of .lighter stuff. 
That he had several *' close shaves '* is, to be sure, a matter of history, 
but they were neither formal in their character nor yet diurnal in 
their occurrence. No ! Jingle was by nature a dragoman, a guide, a 
courier, a Cook's Agent. Think of the delight of joining Jingle and 
a merry company on a personally- conducted tour ! Think of that 
Pickwickian journey to Rochester on a glorified European scale, and 
the dog story and Donna Christina in a sort of Tauchnitz edition ! 
Lor-a-mussy ! as Mrs. Bloss would exclaim, what a good man was 
wasted here ! The elopement with Miss Wardle seems, indeed, to 
point to genius of a distinctly Cook-like order, and it is not improbable 
that Mr. Jingle was on this occasion simply endeavouring to 
organize a personally-conducted party among the guests and inmates 
at Mr. Wardle's house, and with characteristic energy and enthusiasm 
started before the arrangements were completed, leaving all but one 
of the party behind. Turning to the Bury St. Edmunds affair, Mr. 
Jingle's conduct does not seem to warrant the construction generally 
put upon it, and in setting the President of the Pickwick Club 
the task of climbing walls at midnight he does not appear to have 
been actuated by any other motive than a natural curiosity for 
beholding a philosopher putting to the test the soundness of his 
principles and the prickly nature of gooseberry bushes. As to Mr. 
Nupkin the magistrate, it is indeed amazing to think that after his 
treatment at the hands of this local tyrant, Mr. Pickwick should 
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have considered that any one could have possibly wronged such a 
gentleman by marrying into his family. What! did not Miss 
Henrietta Nupkin, too, mercilessly jilt his rival for the sake of 
Captain Fitz Marshall's larger fortune ? Nay, nay, Nupkin me no 
Nupkins ! 

Some, indeed, and not a few of you dear pious ladies, would hold 
out hope for Mr. Jingle as a penitent, would point to the scene in 
the Fleet prison and bid us all .take that edifying lesson to heart. 
But no, no, this will never do ! Give me a naughty Jingle, give me 
a wicked Jingle, give me a Jingle with a knowing wink, a secret 
smirk ; give me a Jingle with a bold impudent manner, a dog, a rascal 
of a fellow, but no repentant Jingle, no Jingle with a woe-begone 
countenance, no Jingle with authentic tears for me ! The Jingle I 
would have should never blush for his dog story nor suffer qualms of 
conscience over Sir Thomas Blazo and the cricket match. What ! 
but we must make the old man merry, we must set the young folk 
tripping with glee and laughter. *Tis a dull stupid old world at 
best, and our unregenerate Jingles must be preserved at all costs, to 
promote the gaiety of nations. Many we can dispense with, but not 
our Jingle, the lively, the inimitable, with his staccato speech and his 
jaunty assertive air ! Huzza ! then, for Alfred Jingle, Esquire, of 
No Hall, Nowhere. Huzza ! let us shake his hand and come accept 
his entertainment. What I has he not jewels, Sirs, has he not light- 
houses, has he not fish ponds for our delectation ? Say, has he not 
'* a whalery in the North Sea and oyster beds of great profit in the 
Pacific Ocean ? " 

MR, PICKWICK 

{From Bell's Life, Sunday, March 25, 1838) 

QFFSPEING of Boz's fertile brain. 

Whose bright creations never fail. 
Enter our gallery with thy train — 
Sire of the Pickwick Club, all hail 1 

Welcome, thou man of Goswell Street, 

To warm and kindly feeling true ; 
And in BelVs sporting journal greet 

Old friends this day with features new. 

Enlarged in form, as thou in heart, 

A gallant race well-braced to run, 
With thee, old boy, we'll make a start. 

Long trained to sport, and backed by fun. 

Rivals before us soon must fall, 

Or very far behind us follow ; 
The '* go-by " Bell will give them all, 

And distance competition hollow. 

Come, then, old friend, and join our ranks. 
And take with us a cheerful cup, man ; 

While gaily we recall the pranks 
Of Winkle, Snodgrass, Sam, and Tupman. 
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A PICKWICK BOOK PLATE 




enjoyed as much as the rest of the world has. 



npHE many uses that the 
* character of Mr. Pickwick 
has been put to, from advertising 
innumerable commodities to the 
embellishment of post cards, 
books, calendars, and other 
articles without number, is 
thoroughly exemplified in the 
Pickwick Exhibition. Here is 
yet another instance of his popu- 
larity and fame in the shape of 
the book plate of Mr. E. S. 
Williamson, of Toronto, whose 
ardent and enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the novelist is fully 
evidenced in the design. We 
assume that the books shown 
are the works of Dickens, and 
we dare say that Mr. Pickwick 
has been reading his own his- 
tory, which we hope he has 
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BOOKS 

David Copperfield. 2 volumes. In the "National" Edition. (Sold in sets 
only.) Lond!on : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. IO3. 6d. neb each. 

American Notes^ &c. ; Dombey and Son ; and a Ghild^a History of 
England, In the "Popular" Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
Is. net each cloth ; 28. net each leather. 

A New Spirit of the Age. By R. H. Home. With introduction by 
Walter Jerrold. (Containing chapters on Dickens and other contemporaries.) 
Great Expectations. With illustrations by Warwick Goble. World's 
Classics. London : Henry Frowde. Is. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

"Charles Dickens and Furnivars Inn." With picture of the Dickens 
Memorial. The Ibis Magazine. June. (Prudential Assuiance Company.) 

"Round Rochester with Dickens." By E. Basil Lupton. Photos by 
H. J. Glaisher. Tlie Home Counties Magazine. July. 

" Dickens Fellowship." Madame. June 22. 

"The Gordon Riots." By J. A. Smith. (Dickens and Barnahy Budge.) 
Catholic Horns Journal. June 18. 

"An Untraced Article by Dickens." Letter from B. W. Matz. 
Athendsum. July 6. 

"Eatanswill: its Gazette." By Edwin S. Crandon. Boston Transcrivt 
(U.S.A.). June 13. ^ 

" The Character of David Copperfield." By the Rev. Wilfred Lescher, 
O.P. The Catholic Fireside. June 29. 

" The Children of Dickens." Little Folks. June and July. 

" The Pickwick Exhibition." By J. W. T. Ley. T. P.'s Weekly. June 20. 

"The London of Dickens." (The Lounger.) lllus. Putnam's Monthly. July. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

SUDBURY AND ** EATANSWILL " 

Sir, — I have before me a book by Mr. Alfred Rimmer, entitled About 
England with Dickens (published in 1883 by Messrs. Chatto & Windus), in 
which I observe a reference to Sudbury as Eatanswill, which, in view of the 
recent discussion on this subject, is of some interest. 

Mr. Rimmer — who, by the way, mis-spells the name of this famous 
borough — writes: — "Eatonswill is, of course, entirely a fictitious place, 
quite as much so as Muggleton. It was situated on the Norwich Road, 
and Pickwick, accompanied by his three faithful followers, and this time by 
Sam Weller, booked places on the Norwich coach, and went there to pursue 
their investigations and researches." 

On the next page Mr. Rimmer adds : — " We might possibly consider that 
Eatonswill was Sudbury, though this is more from its locality than any 
other connecting circumstance. . . ." 

Personally, I feel convinced that it was Sudbury Dickens had in mind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jack Shaw. 

IvANHOB, Skerbies, CO. DuBLiN, June 25, 1907. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



HASTINGS. — There was a large attendance in the Queen's Hotel 
Assembly Rooms last month, when the final meeting of the session of the 
local branch of the Dickens' Fellowship was held. Mr. Wilson Crewdson, 
J.P., presided, and the feature of the evening was a capital lecture on 
" Dickens— "Walker and Writer," by Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore, who said 
that Charles Dickens was a born walker, and went on to speak of many of the 
rambles he had made and of the characters he had met and probably intro- 
duced into his books. The most interesting study for man was the study 
of his fellow men, and wherever there was matter to be heard and learnt, 
Dickens carried his keen observation and unparalleled study. Dickens had 
immortalized himself by his wonderful descriptions of London and London 
life, but there were also passages in his works which proved his thorough 
knowledge of the country-side; of country sights and scenes he was a 
perfect painter. How could they know the country except by walking 
through it and vagabondizing in it. That was what Dickens did. The 
lecturer read several brief passages from Dickens's works to show how 
minute he was in describing the routes traversed by his characters. 

TORONTO.— The breach of promise trial, Bardell v. Pickwick, by " The 
Dickens' Fellowship Company of Players," which had been in preparation 
for some time, was most successfully presented in May. The first inten- 
tion was to give only two performances at the Conservatory Music Hall, 
but the entire seating capacity of the hall for both nights was taken up 
within a few hours alter the tickets were placed on sale, and two extra 
nights had to be immediately arranged for. The branch presented an 
original adaptation of the play by Mr. J. W. Bengough, in which the 
fainting scene in Mr. Pickwick's apartments at Goswoll Street is introduced 
as a prologue. The four large audiences which attended the performances 
were delignted with the work of the company. The play ran as smoothly 
as if given by professionals, and very favourable comments appeared in the 
local press. From the proceeds of the play the branch has in hand a con- 
siderable sum for the maintenance of the Dickens Cot, and is also in a 
position to make substantial contributions to other charitable objects, such 
as the summer Fresh Air Funds for the children of the poor. 
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WHEN FOUND- 

T^HE Pickwick Exhibition which the Council of the Dickens Fellow- 

^ ship arranged, and which was opened at the New Dudley Gallery, 

169, Piccadilly, W.,on July 22, has met with the success that was 

all along anticipated. So successful, indeed, has it proved that the 

Council has determined to keep it open a fortnight longer than was 

originally intended, and instead of closing on August 28, as was 

announced last month, it will remain open until September 14. It 

should be noted, however, that the hours after August 28, will be 

from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m., and not till 9. Admission is one shilling. 

* * ^ 

The interest that the exhibition has aroused is not surprising to 
those who have been in close touch with tha working of the Fellowship 
in the last five years ; but to the '' superior " person who doubts the 
popularity of Dickens it would probably be amazing. The visitors 
have not all been English — indeed a day in the New Dudley Gallery 
would almost suggest that it is only the American and foreigner 
who is interested in Pickwick, The American visitors to the 
exhibition have totalled hundreds, and the enthusiasm that they 
display is not only interesting, but delightful. But the still more 
surprising fact is that the Frenchman, the German, and the Dutch- 
man not only knows his Pickwick as well as the Englishman and 
American, but seems to be able to enter into the fun of the book, arid 
to understand and appreciate Sam Weller as well as if they had 
lived in London all their lives and had a thorough acquaintance with 

cockney slang. 

4f * « 

Of course as the fame of the exhibition has spread, offers of exhibit? 
have come in in bewildering number, and many interesting additions 
have been made to an already unique collection. During the first 
week of August, His Honour, Judge Bompas, K.C., son of Sergeant 
Bompas, who was the prototype of Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz was a 
visitor, and he kindly left behind him a locket containing a lock of 
his father's hair, and this interesting memento may be seen in one of 
the glass cases. Another interesting addition is a photograph of the 
house, No. 12 (now 31) High Street, Broads tairs, where Dickens 
was staying in August, 1837, and" where he completed Pickwick. 
The house was converted into a shop some time ago, but this 
photograph shows the building before it was altered. 

« « « 

The Second Annual Moveable Conference of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship will be held in London on Saturday, October 5. The business 
meeting at which it is expected that about 100 delegates will be 
present, will be held at the Holborn Restaurant, at 2*30 p.m. In the 
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evening at the same place a dinner will be held. Full details will be 
given in the October number of The Dickensian, but it may be stated 
that the Lord Mayor of London has promised to attend the dinner. 
Tickets will be 55. each, and application must be made to the Hon. 
Gen. Sec, Mr. J. W. T. Ley, not later than September 28. 

* * * 

We are glad to be able to announce that Dublin has now a branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship. This is the firsi branch that has been 
formed in Ireland, and we may now hope that its example will quickly 
be followed by such towns as Belfast and Cork. The Dublin branch 
owes its existence to Mr. Jack Shaw, who has been most unremitting 
in his endeavours to bring it about by letters to the press. The first 
President is Sir Charles Cameron, C.B , who has shown much interest 
in its formation, and acted as chairman on the occasion of its in- 
auguration, Mr. W. H. Huish is Vice-President. Mr. Shaw's address 

is ** Ivachoe," Skerries, Co. Dublin. 

« » « 

In the evidence issued by the Parliamentary Committee on 
'^ Blocking " Bills and motions recently, a fact especially interest- 
ing to lovers of Dickens is mentioned. Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, 
Clerk of the House, in giving evidence as to the history of 
** Blocking" motions, said that the earliest reference to the practice 
he found, *^ not in a work of authority," but in Little Dorrit. 
Dickens in that book remarks that the Parliamentary members of 
the Barnacle family used to put dummy motions on the Paper 

in the way of other men's motions. 

* * * 

During the Esperanto Congress at Cambridge last month a per- 
formance was given at the New Theatre of the trial scene from 
Pickwick in the newest of languages. The following nationalities 
were included in the cast : English, Irish, Scotch, French, Swiss, 
Italian, Bohemian, Spanish, and according to the report in the local 
paper the audience followed with close attention Dickens's caricature 
of an English Court of Justice, aiid the same authority assures us 
that the performance of ** Bardell kontraii Pickwick " was the event 
of the evening. Our worthy Vice-President, Mr. Oscar Browning, 
impersonated Mr. Pickwick, and looked the part wonderfully weU. 
Indeed so well that our critic says ** he might have come direct out 
of a Cruikshank illustration." Unfortunately Cruikshank never did 
a Pickwick illustration. 

* * * 

A new Dombey play is to be produced at Cardiff on September 26 
by the Dickens Repertoire Company. In it Mr. Charles Cartwright 
will play Captain Cuttle, Mr. Charles CoUette Major Bagstock, Mr. 
Alan Pollock Carker, Mr. Arthur Royston Mr. Dombey, and Miss 
Edith Cartwright Edith Dombey. We understand the play, which 
has been adapted by Mr. Sutton Vane, is to be lavishly mounted 
and staged. The company have just returned from a tour in the 
provinces with. "David Copperfield," and have met with great 
success everywhere. They open with it again at Brighton on 
September 9. The Editor. 
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DICKENS FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT* 

D ATING our characteristic extravagance in perhaps overdoing the 
matter, the enthusiasm attending Mr. Dickens's welcome to our 
shores has afifbrded a spectacle which may justly be regarded, not 
alone with satisfaction, but even with pride. We see in it an 
evidence of the quick and warm sympathy with which the popular 
heart rarely fails to respond to the hand that touches its finer chords, 
by appealing to its sense of the beautiful, the noble, and the good, 
its kindly charities and universal human afifections. So that it 
strikes us with an impression of pleasure, akin to that always 
awakened when, in a crowded theatre, the utterance of any high or 
beautiful sentiment will elicit, as it usually does, independently of 
any merit of performance by the actor, a generous burst of feeling 
from that promiscuous audience, which does as much honour to the 
hearts it comes from, as to the author to whose work such applause 
is the noblest of tributes. 

We see, moreover, in this a striking symptom of a more just and 
pure appreciation commencing to prevail, in the general public mind, 
of the only true greatness by which one man can be distinguished 
above the common level of his fellows — the greatness of goodness, 
and of genius faithfully applied to its high mission of the improve- 
ment and elevation of mankind. Who, tell us, is this young 
stranger, about whose path we crowd with so warm and eager a 
homage of our hearts — towards whom our souls thus yearn so kindly, 
as to some dear friend or brother whom we have long loved, though 
never seen — whom we are so anxious to clasp hand to hand, and to 
meet in that silent sympathy which passes between men like the 
transit of the electric spark when their eyes meet — who is he ? Is 
it a soldier, coming crowned with all the crimsoned laurels of war — 
who has proved himself in battle, fearless of his own life, and care- 
less of that of others, and has heroically murdered his thousands 
and tens of thousands in some great day of blood, and made desolate 
the hearth-stones of as many happy homes ? No, no — there is no 
taint of ** the military '* about him. He never wore a sword by his 
side, nor a regimental title to his name ; and we have no doubt that 
he holds all the shining* nonsense of epaulettes and cocked hats, 
which delight so many ** children of a larger growth," in about the 
same respect that he does the penny trumpets of his nursery 
reminiscences. No, no, thank God ! — the soldier has not yet cursed 
the earth by his presence, who, in that capacity, would have elicited 
from the great heart of our people the welcome which has greeted 
the arrival of this young man to our shores. 

Nor is he either aristocrat or millionaire. As to his purse, he has 
to fill it from time to time by a draft on his wits, like the poorest 
scribbler of the tribe ; and as to rank, we are rejoiced that there is 
no other nobility about him than the universal title of simple and 
glorious manhood. He is neither Prince nor Lord — but there is 
neither Prince nor Lord in Christendom to whom we should have 

♦This article appeared under the title of ** The Reception of Mr. Dickens" 
in Th$ United States Magazine, April, 1842. 
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awarded the ovation of such a reception. Whether he ever had a 
grandfather or not, we are not informed — though, from the silence 
of the voice of fame, which has busied itself so much of late with 
him and his, this point may be considered doubtful. At any rate, 
his very name suffices to acquit him of any taint of ** gentle blood," 
and he first appears on the surface of the world in the humblest 
capacity of plebeian penny-a-lining. But in our day and generation 
the Pen is a far more powerful weapon to open the world's oyster 
than ever was the Sword, and in the position to which it; has already 
elevated this poor and obscure youth, we delight to read an expression 
of the homage of the age to its divine right and its magic might. 

The chief secret of his extraordinary success is to be found in the 
accordance of the spirit generally pervading his writings with the 
democratic genius now everywhere rapidly developing itself as the 
principle of that new civilization, whose dawn is just brightening 
upon the world. We see that his mind is strongly possessed with a 
\ true sense of the unjust suffering, moral and physical, by which the 
mass of mankind are everywhere pressed down to the dust, and 
especially in the country to which hitherto the scope of his obser- 
vation has been confined, with a kindly and brotherly sorrow for the 
hapless fate of its victims, and a righteous and manly indignation 
against its causes. This is that deep chord in the mighty lyre of the 
great popular heart, from which his touch has drawn forth a note at 
the same time so powerful, and attuned to so fine and sweet a 
harmony with the spontaneous sympathies of millions. We warn 
Wellington and Peel, we warn Toryism in general, against this 
young writer. If they had at their disposal the Bastilles and lettres- 
de-cachet of another day, we would advise their prompt application, 
as soon as he shall set foot in England again, on his return from his 
present visit, where his popular tendencies are not likely to be 
weakened. There is nothing in any of the books he has yet produced 
of a manifest political character, or of any probable political design. 
Yet there is that in them all which is calculated to hasten on the 
great crisis of the English Eevolution (speed the hour ! ) far more 
effectively than any of the open assaults of Eadicalism or Chartism. 
The great idea they all assert is that idea of human equality, under 
the influence of the progress of which the regal palaces and baronial 
castles of the whole world are crumbling and destined to crumble to 
ruin. He gives a strong shake to all the comfortable illusions with 
which upper life in England has been so long wont to surround 
itsalf, to lay to its soul the flattering unction that all these con- 
ventional artificialities of its little world within a world are true 
realities, and necessary to human existence and society. The 
English aristocrat looks down from the eminence of his accidental 
position upon the toiling, and suffering, and half-starving millions 
there far down beneath him, somewhat as from the summit of 
Dover Cliff : 

" Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his heai ; 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice " 
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He is too distant and too high above them to realize* that they 
are indeed his fellows and his brethren, of the same flesh and blood, 
the same form, features, and feelings with himself. The contempla- 
tion of them produces not much more real and lasting effect on his 
mind than if they were indeed so many '* mice/' Such a writer as 
Dickens takes him quietly by the hand, and leads him down into the 
midst of them. He jostles among their infinite throng ; he hears now 
with a thrilling distinctness those voices of their suffering and their 
despair which the wind could not before waft up to his ears ; he looks 
into their pale and thin faces, and can see their tears, their furrows, 
and the melancholy stamp of expression left there by the daily 
hardship of the lot which has passed upon them from their cradle. 
He learns, too, the truth he never before suspected, how accidental a 
thing is nine-tenths of the vice and crime which he has always 
regarded as the natural element of existence to the degraded ** lower 
orders," from those ranks his soldiers and his sheriffs are daily wont 
to fill his jails, to people his penal colonies, or to select the subject^ 
with which to grace his gallows. He begins to understand how all 
this grows out of causes for which he is more responsible than they. 
And seeing that after all, on the whole, human nature down there is 
as good and as divine a thing as it is up above ; that it is tnade up of 
the same materials, the same wants, affections, passions, capabilities ; 
that the loveliness of virtue is not made up of the purple and fine 
linen with which he has been accustomed to behold her draped 
whenever she visits those ** circles " to which his daily round of life 
has been confined, he begins to understand that there is indeed a 
holy and a mighty truth in that fine, sturdy, plebeian line which he 
has so often heard quoted, but never before felt : 

*' The rank is but the gainea's stamp, 
The man's the gowd, for a' that I " 

England's " upper classes " have too long scorned to believe that 
men were men ; her "lower " have too long scarce dared to admit 
the bold thought into their minds ; both are now beginning to see 
and to feel it ; and we trust that the day is not far distant when the 
latter will prove to all the world, that they not only know their right 
to the name, equally with duke or king, but that they are not 
unworthy of it. 

We shall not here embark upon any general criticism or analysis of 
Mr. Dickens's writings, though we regard them and their reception 

• A veiy good and useful word, however it may be sneered at by English 
critioB as an Americanism. Why should we be afraid of introducing new words 
into the language which it is our mission to spread over a new world ? — we who 
have introduced into it, for exportation as well as home consumption, so many 
new ideas and new things. A fig for this affected antiquarian precision of 
languafi^e ! It is well rebuked by a great authority in the following extract from 
those charming volumes, Miss Sedgwick's Letter from Europe : — 

' I was struck with the different views that are taken of the same subject in 
different positions, when afterward, in a conversation with the celebrated 
Manzoni, he asked me if America, in emancipating herself from political 
dependence, had also obtained intellectual freedom ; if, unenslaved by the 
classio models of England, we ventured to modify the language, and to use snch 
new phrases and words as naturally sprung from new circumstances." 
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by the people of both sides of the ocean as so important a 
phenomenon in the times, that we shall before long attempt the task. 
But there is one striking defect in them which, in the present 
undiscriminating applause bestowed on both him and them, we will 
not omit to notice. We refer to the atrocious exaggeration of his bad 
characters. There are no such creatures in the world or in Nature. 
Take Quilp, thiat hideous and devilish incarnation of the pure 
abstract idea of all that is malignant, — what right has he to disgust 
and wound all our moral sensibilities by giving such a thing a 
prominent place in so many of the finest scenes of his exquisite 
drama of the Old Curiosity Shop? The angel in the centre, the 
antagonist incarnation of the beautiful, the gocd, the true, the wise, 
the loving, and the innocent, needs no such foil to the sweet radiance 
of her halo. Take Ealph Nickleby, take Fagin, take the amiable 
pair of the Brasses, take Sir Edward Chester, and, finally, take Noah 
Claypole, with his oysters, himself more nauseous than the very 
worst one of them, which even he could not swallow ! We protest 
against Mr. Dickens introducing such people to our acquaintance, 
and insisting on bringing them with him so intimately whenever he 
comes. True, we cannot close our doors aga'nst either him or them, 
if we would, but we should greatly prefer the unmitigated pleasure of 
his own visits, with those troops of other dear friends whom he has 
taught us to love and delight in, without having to pay for it the price 
of tolerating the presence of all these nightmare monstrosities in his 
train. But Mr. Dickens is *' a privileged character," and we suppose 
we must put up with his eccentricities, like our fair friend whose 
favourite pet was a snake, for ever peering from her sleeve, or 
emerging to twine about her neck from a nestling place which many 
might envy him, though none might share. Still there are no such 
characters in human nature ; and the moral effect of exhibiting such 
to the imagination is very bad, and a serious drawback on the useful 
influences of the rest of his writings. The reader learns to believe in 
the possibility of such total depravity. He meets with persons 
presenting single aspects of character, or guilty, perhaps, of single 
acts, resembling the traits of these hideous creations of the magic 
pen, and is half unfitted to judge them either with that justice due to 
all, or that charity needed alike by all. 

This same tone of exaggeration runs indead through most of his 
characters, though some of the best are free from it — the locksmith 
and sweet Dolly Varden for instance. It is like that kind of 
sketching which produces such brilliant efifects by strong white 
masses and points, thrown out by equally strong depths of black 
shade. His humour is constiintly running into the grotesque, and 
many of his most admirable portraits are after all only caricatures. 
Few of his comic characters are free from this; and like all cari- 
catures, it is in their very absurdity, the basis of Nature and truth 
magnified and distorted into a sort of possible impossibility, that 
their drollery chiefly consists. This was perhaps inseparable from 
the mode of publication, with reference to which he has had to weave 
out his regular weekly or monthly measure of matter for his busy 
printers and his expectant public. Each part must stand as a 
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complete picture and a complete action by itself. The characters 
must be rapidly struck off by a few dashing and sketching strokes of 
outline, their remarkable traits standing out with such a salient 
boldness as to throw them necessarily out of all regular proportion 
or consistency, when closely scanned — as Mr. Tyler's nose, for 
example, a very extraordinary phenomenon when viewed under the 
most favourable circumstance", a something new under the sun, the 
sage of old to the contrary notwithstanding, as the presidential nose, 
we say (and it is in no spirit of either irreverence or unkindness that 
we thus point our illustration), would certainly produce a very 
startling effect on the canvas of an artist who, in his haste, should 
concentrate all his light upon that feature, and throw back the rest 
of the face into dimness and shade. 

We sometimes heir a comparison instituted between Dickens and 
Scott, but they do not admit of it ; it is almost like comparing 
together a colour and a sound. The difference between them, 
without d sparagement to either, was happily struck off in a word 
by a lady, herself one of the most rare ornaments, not only of her 
sex, but of the art in which she sought her illustration, " Scott is 
Raphael ; Dickens, Hogarth." 

The future lying before the subject of these brief and hasty 
remarks it is impossible to predict. He is still very young. Most 
men, writing so much in early life, and so rapidly, write themselves 
out. It is astonishing that he has been able to do so much within 
the past three or four years. He must have been under perpetual 
whip and spur, with the press for ever, as Scott expressed it, 
'* clattering and thundering at his heels." He is now taking necessary 
interval of rest — lying fallow, as it were. Is the next product of the 
soil to be on the principle of the modern agriculture, the rotation of 
crops ? We should be inclined to doubt whether the field can yield 
much more of the same as of old. At all events, we know that it is 
a right good soil, and we should be sorry to be absent from the 
harvesting. 

'*A CHRISTMAS CAROL'* TO AID THE CRIPPLES 

Some time next month Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish a 
special edition of A Ghristmas Carol, the profits on which will 
go to the Lord Mayor of London's Fund for establishing a per- 
manent Home for Crippled Children. The edition will have many 
attractions. It will be especially printed by Messrs. T. & A. Con- 
stable, of Edinburgh, on antique paper, and contain reproductions 
of Leech's famous pictures, printed in colour, after the style of the 
originals. In addition, Fted Barnard's charming drawings, which 
he did for the Household Edition, carefully reduced to suit the page, 
will be included, and the volume will be appropriately bound with 
a figure of Scrooge on the back and that of Bob Cratchit carrying 
Tiny Tim home from church on the front cover, both executed in 
gold. There will be an introduction from the pen of the Lord 
Mayor, and there can be no doubt that for such a deserving object 
such an appropriate undertaking will meet with the success it 
deserves. The price will be 2s. 6g?. net. 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE PICKWICK ENGLAND 

By G. K CHESTERTON 

J ECTUEING on the above subject at the Pickwick Exhibition on 
^ August 1, Mr. Chesterton said : — ** If one were asked to give 
an example of how good a man could be when he had money, and 
how good a man could be when he hadn't, one could not give a 
better example than Mr. Samuel Pickwick and Mr. Samuel \Veller. 
There you have the old bourgeoisie and the old democracy of 
Englan d expressed in their most vigorous and their finest human 
types. What has happened to the lower classes since that time I 
cannot tell. My brother is a Socialist, and he says he can tell me. 
Personally, I doubt whether he is right." 

The class of Pickwick (he went on) had now divided itself into 
two sections. One part had become the offensively prosperous 
stockl)roker, who dressed heavily — in the words of Stevenson, '* a 
little too like a wedding guest to be quite a gentleman " ; whilst 
another part of the middle-classes had branched off into things which 
might be summed up as Jaegerism, idealism, vegetarianism, and so 
on — forms of idealism which were probably very noble, but which 
WQUld have appeared to Mr. Pickwick as qujte insane. ** Thank 
God/' he added, ** there are still some of us in the middle." 

** A poem, in which people did things — drinking and so forth — on 
the heroic scale," was Mr. Chesterton's description of the Pickwick 
Papers, Mr. Pickwick belonged to a class of Englishmen who weni; 
about slapping their chests and saying, **Look at us," as proud of 
the prosperous condition of their country as if they were responsible 
for it, whereas it was really due to the fact that Napoleon had 
smashed all the commerce of the others. ** They were really quite 
innocent of it," Mr. Chesterton remarked; *' they had never stolen 
anything, never been dishonest, never done any of the things that 
make for financial prosperity at the present time." 

In those days people were content to exercise the virtues thut they 
understood, instead of getting into complications through seeking for 
virtues which were more elusive. Dickens was never cruel ; when 
Mr. Weller, sen., put Mr. Stiggins into the horse trough and kicked 
him violently, the whole position was concentrated upon the strength 
of old Weller, and there was no gloating over the sufferings of 
Stiggins. *' There is even," argued Mr. Chesterton, ** a certain 
amount of pathos and dignity about the strength of Mr. Weller — first, 
because of his advanced age, and, secondly, because of the fact that 
hitherto he had to contain himself and refrain from the performance 
of this operation upon Mr. Stiggins." The tendency of the modern 
novel, on the other hand, was to gloat over the feelings of the 
vanquished; there was cruelty, too, in the tea-table gossip that 
entered so much into modern books. 

**The greatest comic characters," he declared, "were nearly all 
good men. There are some exceptions — that of Falstaff, for instance, 
is enough to break any rule ; but even Falstaff, if you study him with 
sympathy as I do, owes a great deal of his charm to some carefully 
concealed virtues." 
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THE MOSES PICKWICK SCREEN 

r^NE of the exhibits which is attracting a great deal of attention 
^^ in the Pickwick Exhibition is the Threefold Screen formerly 
belonging to Messrs. Moses Pickwick & Co., coach proprietors-, of 
Bath. It is well known, of course, that Dickens adopted the name 
of Pickwick for the chief character in his book, from one of the 
coaches plying between Bath and London at the time when he 




was a reporter. It will also be remembered that Sam draws Mr. 
Pickwick's attention to the name on one of these coaches. " Dear 
me," exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite staggered by tte coincidence, 
"what a very extraordinary thing!" **Yes, but that ain't all," 
said Sam, again directing his master's attention to the coach door ; 
** not content with writin' up Pickwick, they puts * Moses ' afore it, 
vich I calls addin' insult to injury, as the parrot said ven they not 
only took him from his native land, but made him talk the English 
langwidge arterwards." 
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This is the veritable screen which stood in the hall of the White 
Hart Hotel, Bath, at the time that hotel was owned by Moses 
Pickwick. As will be seen, it is signed *' Moses Pickwick & Co., 
September 1st, 1830," and has painted on it the Rules and Regula- 
tions relating to Fares, Passengers' Luggage, &c., enforced by Act 
of Parliament. It is lent to the Exhibition by Mr. Austin King, of 
Bath, and is here reproduced with his permission. 
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LECTURES AND RECITALS AT THE PICKWICK 

EXHIBITION 

N connection with the Pickwick Exhibition, which is still open, at 
the New Dudley Gallery, 169, Piccadilly, an interesting series 
of lectures and recitals was arranged. The first took place on 
July 24 in the form of a lantern lecture on ** Pickwick Land," 
by Mr. Augustus Ovey, who showed a dehghtful series of coloured 
slides depicting scenes, houses, and characters associated with the 
book. These were all made by Mr. Ovey, who delivered a running 
commentary upon them during the evening, which was greatly 
appreciated by all present. 

On August 1, Mr. G. K. ChsstertDu delivered a lecture on ** The 
Superiority of the Pickwick England," which is reported on another 
pige. 

On August 14, Mr. Frank Speaight, the well-known Dickens 
reciter, made his first appearance in London since his return from 
America, and gave one of his characteristic evening's entertain- 
ments, which comprised recitals of ** The Trial Scene," " The 
Brothers Cherryble," and ** The Journey from Rochester to Dingley 
Dell." Mr. Speaight was in splendid form, and kept his audience 
in the happiest humour the whole time. 

On August 21, Mr. H. Snowden Ward's Lantern Lecture was 
devoted to ** Scenes of Pickwick," and he took his audience on a 
sort of personally-conducted tour through Pickwickian Dickens 
Land, dwelling at each picture sufiiciently long to explain its 
association with the book and to make a connected and lucid story 
of his lecture. Altogether he showed fifty slides of real excellence, 
and provided a most enjoyable and, at the same time, informative 
evening's entertainment. 

On the following evening Professor William Miles gave a series of 
recitals, including ** The Shooting Party," ** Mr. Winkle on the Ice," 
and " Mr. Winkle at Bath," from Pickwick, and a selection from 
Dombey d Son, Mr. Miles was in wonderful form and kept the 
audience in roars of laughter throughout his Pickwickian recitals. 
He was equally well appreciated in delineating the pomposity of 
Dombey and the pathetic scenes with Little Paul. 

All the lectures and recitals were greatly enjoyed by large 
audiences, and have added considerably to the attraction of the now 
famous Exhibition. 

On September 5, at 7.30, Mr. B. W. Matz will give a lecture 
entitled, " A Chat about Dickens and the places in his books," 
illustrated with lantern slides. 
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DICKENS AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 

By ROBERT ALLBUT 

AUTHOR OF '• RAMBLES IN DICKENS LAND,'* &C. 

J N the earlier days of the nineteenth century, while yet the recoUec- 
* tion of many a conflict — on land and sea — was held in bitter 
memory on both sides of " the silver streak,*' the entente cordiale 
between England and France was altogether unknown. Each 
nationality thought of the other with derogatory and inimical regard. 
** A patriotic toast in Mr. Sapsea's infancy " was 

When the French ocme over 
May we meet them at Dover. 

Even in mid-Victorian times we were still in the bonds of mutual 
distrust and suspicion, and a very little breeze would suffice to stir 
up the embers of ill-will and create a blaize of unfriendly feeling 
between us. We did not know, and therefore did not esteem, on 
either side. '* The times of this ignorance" in the past Heaven 
condoned, **but now commandeth that men everywhere should" 
change their minds ; and to this end Charles Dickens has contributed 
in no small degree. He has brought about a more kindly under- 
standing on the English side ; showing in his delicately perceptive 
appreciation of the bQj>^r'>part of human nature that honour, 
generosity, and consideration were — equally with our own charac- 
teristics — the distinguishing ttaits of French ordinary society. 

After his return from the United States, which he visited (January- 
June) in 1842, he started on certain subsequent European tours — 
commencing in the summer of 1844 — inclusive of Italy, the Ehine, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Paris, thus becoming personally acquainted 
with our continental neighbours. In the month of June, 1863, 
Dickens, being unwell, took up quarters for himself and family at 
the Chateau des Moulinedux, Eue Beaurepaire, Boulogne, where our 
author ** picked up in the most extraordinary manner." He was 
' well satisfied and pleased with his surroundings, and became much 
attached to the place and the people. For two subsequent seasons 
he sojourned in a house on the same ground — the Villa du Camp de 
Droite — belonging also to the same excellent landlord, Monsieur 
Beaucourt. 

In a letter to Mr. W. H. Wills, June 18, 1853, he gives descrip- 
tion as follows : — " It is in the country, not more than ten minutes' 
walk from the post-office, and is the best dolls* house of many rooms 
in the prettiest French grounds in the most charming situation I 
have ever seen ; the best place I have ever lived in abroad, except at 
Genoa. You can scarcely imagine the beauty of the air in this 
richly-wooded hillside." Writing to the Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
November 1, 1854, he says : — ** I have passed an idle autumn in a 
beautiful situation, and am dreadfully brown and big. For further 
particulars of Boulogne see * Our French Watering Place ' in the 
present week of Household Words^ which contains a faithful portrait 
of our landlord there." 

It is with especial reference to the article above-named that the 
present writer desires to point his moral and adorn his tale ; for it 
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most surely demonstrates the master's sympathetic appreciation of 
true goodness and genuine courtesy, which always appealed so 
irresistibly to the heart of our inimitable Charles — 

" the flower 

And DaiiTe growth of noble mind.'* 

This is the portrait referred to of M. Loyal Devasseur, citizen and 
town councillor, " whose houses are delightful. He unites' French 
elegance and English comfort in a happy manner quite his own. A 
portly, upright, broad-shouldered, brown-faced man, whose soldierly 
bearing gives him the appearance of being taller than he is. Look 
into the bright eye of M. Loyal, standing before you in his working 
blouse and cap, not particularly well shaved, and, it may be, very 
earthy, and you shall discern in M. Loyal a gentleman whose true 
politeness is in grain ; and confirmation of whose word by his bond you 
would blush to think of.*' . . . ** Good Monsieur Loyal ; under blouse 
or waistcoat he carries one of the gentlest hearts that beat in a 
nation teeming with gentle people. . . . Long ago a family of children 
and a mother were left in one of his houses without money a whole 
year. Monsieur Loyal — anything but rich as we wish he had been — 
had not the heart to say, * You must go ' ; so they stayed on, and 
paying tenants, who would have come in, couldn't come in. At last 
they managed to get helped home across the water, and Monsieur 
Loyal kissed the whole group, and said, ' Adieu, my poor infants,' 
and sat down in their deserted salon and smoked the pipe of peace. 
*The renbi Monsieur Loyal?' * Oh, well! the rent!' Monsieur 
Loyal shakes his head. * Le bon Dieu,' says Monsieur Lojal, 
presently, ' will recompense me,' and he laughs and smokes his pipe 
of peace. May he smoke it on the property and not be recompensed 
these fifty years ! " . . . '* To us it is not the least pleasant feature 
of our French watering-place that a long and constant fusion of the 
two great nations there has taught each to like the other, and to learn 
from the other, and to rise superior to the absurd prejudices that have 
lingered among the weak and ignorant in both countries equally." 
. . . ** The people in town and country are a busy people who w^ork 
hard ; they are sober, temperate, good-humoured, light-hearted, and 
generally remarkable for their engaging manners." 

We must all remember that most dehghtful story of " Eichard 
Doubledick," how, after scenes of European strife and warfare, he at 
last encountered that French officer, under whose rally at Badajos 
his friend and *' witness," Major Taunton, was killed, and whose 
picture he had carried in his mind so long and so far. And how he 
then made the second strong resolution of his life, and ** forgave him 
in the name of the Divine forgiver of injuries." 

Eeference may be made to the Christmas number of All the Year 
Boundy 1862, *' Somebody's Luggage," containing the MS. found in 
** His Boots," being the narrative relating to Mr. The Englishman 
(Mr. Langley — Monsieur V Anglais), the insular lodger chez Madame 
Botichetj in **the sleepy old town" in France. It is a touching 
story, full of Dickensian tenderness and pathos, and fraught with 
genuine esteem for neighbourly charity and worth. This we may 
recall as developed in the relations between Corporal Theophile and 
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the little Behelle, and in the respectful sympathy evidenced by the 
old '* walnut shell "-faced Monsieur Mutuel — ** a gentleman in every 
thread of his cloudy linen, under whose wrinkled hand every grain 
in the quarter of an ounce of poor snuff in his poor little tin box 
became a gentleman's property." 

Once again, in '* Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy," we may recollect the 
visit of that good l6.dy, with her resident boarder, Major Jackson, and 
her adopted grandson, to the Cathedral town of Sens, where " every 
soul about the hotel made friends with Jemmy and the Major." Mrs. 
Lirriper ** was a little uneasy at the sound of the cries that were set 
up," until her grandson explained: **They are calling out, Gran, 
* Bravo the Military English ' " ; ** which," said Mrs. L., ** was very 
gratifying to my feelings as a Briton, and became the name the 
Major was known by." 

Charles Dickens did not exclusively limit his international 
sympathy and regard to the country and people nearest our own. 
He had also a pleasant word of goodwill to say in reference to 
Italy and Switzerland. In his conclusion to Pictures from Italy 
(1844) the following passage occurs, appreciative, optimistic and 
prophetic : — '* Let us part from Italy, with all its miseries and 
wrongs, affectionately, in our admiration of the beauties, natural and 
artificial, of which it is full to overflowing, and in our tenderness 
towards a people naturally well-disposed, patient and sweet-tempered. 
Years of neglect, oppression and misrule have been at work to change 
their nature and reduce their spirit ; miserable jealousies, fomented 
by petty princes to whom union was destruction and division 
strength, have been a canker at their root of nationality, and have 
barbarized their language ; but the good that that was in them ever, 
is in them yet, and a noble people may be, one day, raised up from 
these ashes. Let us entertain that hope ! " 

Writing to his friend, W. S. Landor (1846), he pleads for 
consideration in regard to the worthy folk of the Land of Tell : — 
** Don't be hard on the Swiss. They are a thorn in the sides of 
European despots, and a good wholesome people to live near Jesuit- 
ridden kings on the brighter side of the mountains. My hat shall 
ever be ready to be thrown up, and my glove ever ready to be 
thrown down for Switzerland." 

The following references do not come precisely within the scope 
and intention of this article, nevertheless it may not be considered 
inappropriate to direct brief attention to the good-fellowship 
sentiments of Dickens in relation to America and Australia. We 
all know how he revisited the United States in 1867, and can 
pleasantly recall the cordiality of his reception. A farewell 
dinner was given in his honour by the New York Press, at 
Delmonico's (April 18, 1868), at which Mr. Horace Greeley 
presided ; and on that occasion Charles Dickens bore testimony to 
many changes and improvements he had everywhere marked in 
the country and the people, after the lapse of five-and-twenty 
years; the rise of new cities, and the progress manifest in the 
graces and amenities of society. He assured his entertainers that 
thenceforth, all copies of his Atnerican Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit 
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should contain special mention of these changes as then referred to ; 
the politeness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality and consideration 
which he had observed as their national characteristics ; and of 
which, in many instances, he had been the grateful recipient. Two 
days later, on the occasion of his last American Reading, he bade 
his final adieu, telling his hearers that he hoped often to recall 
them, equally by his winter fire, and in the green summer weather, 
"never as a mere public audience, but as a host of personal 
friends." 

By implication, Australia comes in for honourable mention in 
David Copperfieldf when Miss Betsey Trotwood recommends that 
country to Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, as possessing the ** finest 
climavte in the world." **Just so," returns Mrs. Micawber, " then 
my question arises. Now are the circumstances of the country such 
that a man of Mr. Micawber's abilities would have a fair chance of 
rising in the social scale ? " *' No better opening anywhere," is the 
reply, " for a man who conducts himself well and is industrious." 

We also get a delightfully good word in the same book, when 
Mr. Peggotty revisits England, with news of the emigrants, bringing 
with him a letter addressed to David, as published in the Port 
Middlehay Times, and signed, *' Wilkins Micawber, Magistrate." 
It is written on behalf of the whole of the inhabitants of the town," 
and in it the following passage occurs : — " Though * remote,' we are 
neither * melancholy ' nor (I may add) * slow.' " 

Reference may also be made to the account of the public dinner 
given "to our distinguished fellow-colonist and townsman," and 
recorded in that same newspaper, in which we get a very pleasant 
reminder of Dr. Mell, Mrs. Micawber's family, &c. AH this is 
evidently intended by the author as a tribute of hearty goodwill and 
esteem for our Australian fellow-subjects. 

And we are well assured that these sentiments are cordially 
reciprocated, as, from time to time the Council and adherents of the 
Dickens Fellowship in London have the honour of receiving and 
entertaining ladies and gentlemen from both and other countries : — 
Members of the Fellowship in Canada, Chester (U.S.A.), 
Philadelphia, New York, Melbourne, and New Zealand, knit 
together with ourselves ** in a common bond of friendship, as lovers 
of that great master," the bonnie Prince Charlie of Victorian 
literature. 

Thus we may see that one of the great aims of Charles Dickens 
was to break down the middle wall of partition, existing even in the 
second half of the last century, between the English, French and 
other continental nationalities; a wall built up and cemented by 
our mutual non-knowledge and distrust of each other. He ** saw 
with larger, other eyes than ours," the many admirable character- 
istics of our neighbours : their industry, vivacity, simplicity, 
generous consideration, cheerfulness and thrift ; and, in his several 
works — rendered in good Parisian style under his personal super- 
vision—he helped our friends across the channel to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the solid, practical and unselfish 
virtues of our own people, virtues too often but partially revealed. 
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by reason of a certain British reticence of demeanour, conducive to 
misapprehension and mistake. The portraiture of ** Mr. The 
Englishman," as before referred to, may be noted in this regard. 

In these better days on which the world has fallen, we all mean 
well, and do our best on either side. It is pleasant reading in this 
connection to observe, as an item of ordinary news, that the Mayor 
of Lyons recently proposed a toast to King Edward — '*The sure 
and precious friend of France " — at a civic banquet given there to 
representatives of English and Scotch municipalities. The toast 
was honoured and acknowledged amid loud cheers. This and other 
kindred incidents may be regarded as the genuine outcome of 
present feeling, and the certain prophecy of future sentiment 
between us in the good time coming. 

Perhaps, largely due to the noble genius of Dickens, we may at 
length attain a fair appreciation of each other, and learn more 
• thoroughly to recognize the true solidarity of mutual charity, 
tolerance and respect. 

*' Ono touch of Nataro make3 the whole world kin." 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXIII 

\A/ELCOME ! o'er the ocean blue, 
^ ^ Welcome to the youthful West, 
Ardent hearts, and spirits true. 
Greet thee, as a favour'd guest. 

Well our Motherland hath taught us, 
How to honour those, whose skill 
From the realms of genius brought u 3 
Various treasures, at their will. 
And her children would not be, 
False to her — or cold to thee. 

And that Motherland hath shown us. 
How the stranger's heart to cheer ; 
By her hearth-stone she hath plac'd us. 
There to learn her lessons dear ; 
Of such fair example we 
Would not now forgetful be. 

On our lips her accents linger, 
In our veins her blood doth run. 
And a heaven-born faith inspireth 
Child and parent, both as one ; 
So we breathe, with spirit free 
Love to her, and love to thee. 

Mrs. Sigourney. 
(Read at the Dinner given to Dickens at Hartford, U.S.A., 1842.) 
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BARDELL K PICKWICK 

A NEW ADAPTATION* 
\A/E have received a copy of the adaptation of The Trial, '* Bardell 
^^ V. Pickwick," prepared by J. W. Bengough, and presented at 
Toronto, Canada, recently, by members of the Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship in that town, and it is one of the best adapta- 
tions that we have seen. It differs from the majority of such 
adaptations in an important particular. The majority of adaptations 
have taken in The Trial only, and a knowledge of the circumstances 
which led up to it has been assumed in the audiences. It may be 
agreed that this is a fairly reasonable assumption, but it is one of 
the unexplained and inexplicable facts that in such audiences there 




R. MILTON LEE AS " SAM WELLER.' 



MR. J. W. BENGOUGH AS "mR. JUSTICE STARELEIGH.' 



is always quite a marked proportion of people who have not the 
knowledge. Mr. Bengough, with the aid of a prologue, which intro- 
duces the famous scene at Goswell Street, when Mr. Pickwick's 
inquiry as to whether Mrs. Bardell thought it a much greater 
expense to keep one person than to keep two was so terribly mis- 
understood, has made what might be quite fairly described as a 
connected play. It has been well done, and this little booklet is 
one of the most interesting of recent items of Dickensiana. Messrs. 
Tupman and Snodgrass are put into the witness-box in this play, 

* The Breach of Promise Trial, Bardell v. PicJciviclCy adapted from the FickwicJc 
Papers of Charles Dickens, by J. W. Bengough, as presented by the Dickens 
Fellowship Company of Players a*; Toronto, May 9bh, lObh, 15th, and 28th, 1907. 
25 cents. 
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MR. HARRY M. BENNETT AS ** SAMUEL PICKWICK, ESQ " MR E. S. WILMAMSON AS ** SERJEANT liUZFUZ.' 





MR. F. M. BELL-SMITH AS " SERJEANT SNUBBIN." MRS. E H. STAFFORD AS " MRS. BARDELL." 
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but their evidence is not so long as might be expected, and they are 
not badgered and bullied beyond endurance, as we are told in The 
Picktvick Papers that they were. It is rather curious that Mr. 
Pickwick himself should here appear in the witness-box, for, as 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has pointed out more than once, at the period 
at which this trial is dated — 1828 — the procedure of such trials did 
not allow the defendant to be called. In writing a speech for the 
defence to put into the mouth of Serjeant Snubbin, Mr. F. M. Bell- 
Smith was confronted with a difficult task —for it would be expecting 
too much to expect him to sustain the humour of the book. 
Nevertheless, 'he has not failed. The speech is uneven, but at 
times the humour rises to quite a high level. Mr. E, S. Williamson 
(who, we understand from a member of the audience competent to 
judge, filled tlie role of Serjeant Buzfuz with entire success) was 
responsible for the final speech of the immortal Serjeant, delivered 
in reply to Serjeant Snubbin. Mr. Williamson had a yet mo^e 
difficult task than Mr. Bell-Smith. It would require a second Boz 
to write a second Buzfuz speech, but always bearing this in mind. 
Mr. Williamson may be said to have done well, and, at any rate, he 
has realized the true spirit of the thing. It only remains to be said 
that the book has been daintily produced, and contains numerous 
portraits of characters as they appeared in the play last May. 

Some of these portraits are reproduced in these pages by kind 
permission of Mr. B. S. Williamson, President of ihe Toronto 
Branch. 



PICKWICK 

By FRANK SPEAIGHT 

piCKWICK immortal! 
Loud is the Jaughter 
With which men greet thee 
A.11 over the world. 
Not England alone, 
Sphere of thy wand'rings, 
Welcome thee ever 
With fondefst salute. 
Whole nations ring forth 
Their hearty guffaw ; 
And children unborn 
Will take up the strain : 
Blessing the master 
That sent thee and Sam ; 
Eippling with laughter 
Around a sad world. 




MR. A. M. DONOVAN AS " NATHANIEL WINKLE.' 
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DICKENS AND THACKERAY AT THE DINNER- 

TABLE 

By W. A. FRASER 

AUTHOR OF "the ILLUSTRATORS OF DICKENS," &C. 

IN the fiction of the Victorian era, and especially in the pages of 
Dickens, there is much about eating and drinking. Thackeray 
has far less to say about food in his novels, and yet, strangely 
enough, Dickens cared little for the pleasures of the table, ' while 
Thackeray, on the contrary, cared very much, Dickens loved to 
dilate upon the brewing of a bowl of punch, and yet when it was 
made he drank less of it than any other person present. He revelled 
in the idea merely. His health was never really robust, nor his 
appetite. During the six months he spent in America on his 
reading tour through the chief cities of the country he never once 
made a really hearty meal. Thackeray had bad health also, but it 
did not prevent him, unfortunately perhaps, from indulging in the 
rich, heavy dinners and the far too abundant claret of the Victorian 
era. He loved claret, and informed a friend that in his time he had 
drunk enough to float a man-of-war ! That his life would have 
lasted for some years longer at least had he been more abstemious is 
certain ; but, as he half-humorously, half -pathetically told his 
friend, * ' The doctors tell me not to eat, and I do eat ; they tell me 
not to drink, and I do drink ; they tell me not to smoke, and I do 
smoke — so how can I expect to be well ? '' In this respect, at least, 
if in no other, Dickens was the stronger man of the two ; he would 
have obeyed the doctor's orders. We feel quite confident on that 
point. 

Thackeray, however, was weary of life, and, having provided 
for his daughters, and written two masterpieces, Vanity Fair and 
Esmond, was glad to lay it down. He had never possessed the rest- 
less and never-satisfied energy of Dickens, and his lectures were 
terribly irksome to him, and, but for the absolute necessity of 
making larger sums in this manner than he could earn by his pen, 
he would never have consented to appear on the -platform. He 
cordially hated these exhibitions, whereas his great rival was a born 
actor, and never happier than when he played in the full glare of 
the footlights and before an applauding crowd. 

The eating and drinking in the pages of Dickens is all of the 
middle-class or lower middle-class. In Thackeray it is among the 
upper circles that the meals are chronicled for us. Who can forget 
Monsieur Mirobolunt, in Pendennis? It is delicious to read of his 
feats of culinary skill. It makes our mouths water merely to think 
of the dinner he sent up Blanche Amory, and the grateful offerings 
laid at the feet of Madame Fribsby. The cream flavoured with 
pineapple, the mayonnaise of lobster, the box of preserved fruits 
from Provence ! Lucky Madame Fribsby to have rendered a service 
to such an incomparable artist ! 

Dickens did not dear in dinner-parties or with French cooks ! In 
Little Dorrit there is a passing mention of these things, but no de- 
tailed description there or in any other of his stories. Thackeray 
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gives us pages of culinary gossip. He sat at the feasts of many great 
men. The dining-out life appealed to him as it never did to his rival, 
to whom it was ever a weariness and often a penance. The differ- 
ence between the two men was very marked. Dickens was often 
shy, uneasy, shrinking in society, while Thackeray was at his best. 
Dickens's thoughts would turn to the hardships and bitter trials of 
his boyhood while sitting one of a gay company round a splendid 
table. Thackeray's evil days came when h^ was a young man. 
His boyhood was by no means unlike that of those who sat round 
him in the great houses he loved to frequent, and which Dickens 
took such pains to keep out of — not always wisely, it must be ad- 
mitted. In Thackeray's past there was no debtor's prison, no black- 
ing warehouse, nothing squalid, sordid, mean, and miserable. His 
early trials and struggles never deprived him of his place in society. 
Dickens knew the seamy side of life ; he had lived in it during the 
whole of his boyhood and his earliest manhood. He never forgot it, 
and the ghosts of the past rose before him on many an occasion 
when sitting at the tables of the rich and great. Little wonder, 
then, that he was often silent and ill at ease amidst a splendour so 
incongruous with his inmost thoughts and past experience. 

The two men were so absolutely unlike in every particular that 
it is difficult to see how, under the most favourable circumstances, 
they ever could have been great friends. 

Thackeray felt hurt at his own inability to approach Dickens's 
splendid popularity, while Dickens resentec} Thackeray's social 
success, although always affecting to despise society, and attacking it 
with rather heavy and clumsy satire in the pages of Bleak Houses 
he, in reality, desired to Jiave it said that the doors of all the greatest 
houses in London stood open to him and to those bearing his name. 



CANON BENHAM ON DICKENS AND KENT 

pANON BENHAM, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Dickens 
^^ Fellowship, contributes a very interesting and sympathetic 
article on " Dickens and Kent " to the volume devoted to Kent in 
the series of memorials of the Counties of England, which Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons publish. The volume is edited by the Eev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., and George Clinch, F.E.S., and is a hand- 
some and valuable contribution to the history of our counties. 

Kent's ancient and brilliant story is told in its pages by authorities 
on all its different phases. Canon Benham treats his subject from 
a topographical standpoint chiefly, locating the places and scenes in 
the county which can with certainty be described as definite. He 
.does not discover Muggleton for us, but is certain it is not Maid- 
stone, and is doubtful about the story of Job Baldwin, whose grave 
is in Eainham churchyard, being the original of Sam Weller, 
although he quotes a local doctor who thought he was. We are 
inclined to the Sam Vale identification. Again, he says " one inn 
we have in Pickwick about which there is no doubt — the ' Leather 
Bottle' at Cobham." Of course there are several others. Canon 
Benham thinks that unmistakably Paddock Wood Station is the 
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one at which Carker's terrible death occurred, and that the green 
in front of Fort House, Broadstairs, is the spot on which Betsey 
Trotwood drove off the donkeys, although Dickens transferred the 
incident to the dear lady's house at Dover. The general impression 
is that this was on Broadstairs front. The house is now known as 
*' Dickens House." He also has set down Joe Gargery's forge as 
the one at Cliflfe-at-Hoo, a suggestion that has been made before. 

The article is full of interest and information in many ways, and 
is well illustrated from photographs. Speaking of Edwin Drood and 
the many solutions to the story, he says, **I have no doubt, after 
long reflection, that the solution of the mystery has been found by 
Mr. Crouch, namely, that Jasper murdered Edwin, and that 
Datchery is Helena Landless." We have not heard of ** Mr. 
Crouch " in this connection before, and believe that Canon Benham 
must be thinking of Mr. J. Cuming Walters, who was the first to 
propound this theory. 

THE POWER OF DICKENS AS A READER 

By "DICK DONOVAN" 

/^NE of the most engrossing volumes of reminiscences pub- 
^-^ lishfldfor some time is that of " Dick Donovan," which Mr. T. 
Werner Laurie has recently issued under the title of Pages from 
an Adventurous Life. Every chapter is full of interest and enter- 
tainment, and as the book covers a wide area of literary life, there are 
few persons and events in the Bohemian life of London during the 
last decade that *' Dick Donovan " has not much to allure his reader 
concerning. Amongst the many notables of which he has something 
interesting to say is Dickens. He heard him read The Chimes at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in 1861, and he gives the follow- 
ing account of the impression it had upon him : — 

" There was one event that occurred in Manchester at this period 
of my career. This was the appearance of Charles Dickens at the 
Free Trade Hall in the character of a public reader. I think it must 
have been early in 186 1 that I was a unit in a vast audience assembled 
to hear the great novelist read The Chivies. To me it was a revelation. 
I had previously read many of his works, and for a long time had had 
an unconquerable yearning to see and know the author whom all 
England was talking about. The man's beautiful, sympathetic voice, 
the wonderfully expressive eyes, his marvellous eloquence, his 
magnetic presence seemed to throw me under a spell, and I regarded 
him a^ something more than a human being, or at any rate as a man 
who was quite different from other men I had so far known. The 
power that Dickens had over the hearts of the people at this time 
was little short of marvellous. On the occasion I allude to the 
great hall was literally packed from floor to ceiling. Yet that 
audience was placed under the spell wielded by the man whose 
voice was like a silver bell, and who acted what he read. The pathos 
moved the people to tears, the humours stirred them to roars of 
laughter. There were no accessories of music or scenery, simply one 
man at a reading-desk ; but what a man ! What a gift to be able to 
charm and sway a multitude ! Sometimes you could have heard a 
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pin drop, at others the roof seemed rent with the roars of the people 
as they gave vent to their strained feelings. And when it came to 
the peroration there was a silence which was almost painful, even a 
woman's sob h6re and there only served to intensify it. 

** * Had Trotty dreamed ? Or are his joys and sorrows, and the 
actors in them, but a dream ; himself a dream; the teller of this tale 
a dreamer, waking but now ? If it be so, O listener, dear to him in 
all the visions, try to bear in mind the stern realities from which 
these shadows came, and in your sphere — none is too wide and none 
too narrow for such an end — endeavour to correct, improve, and 
soften them. So may the new year be a happy one to you, happy 
to many more whose happiness depends on you ! So may each year 
be happier than the last, and not the meanest of your brethren or. 
sisterhood debarred their rightful share in what our Great Creator 
formed them to enjoy.' Gently, slowly the book was closed, and 
the solitary figure seemed to glide from the stage, yet the vast 
audience remained silent — for hours ; it was only seconds, but the 
seconds seem hours. Then the people let themselves go ; they had 
the weary man back, and they thundered their approval. He stood 
there slowly bowing, the tears of heartfelt emotion running down his 
pale cheeks. I passed out into the frosty night. I was a dreamer ; I 
was dreaming dreams. Charles Dickens had carved his name on my 
heart. For many days afterwards he seemed to haunt me, and to 
stir within me feelings and desires of which, up to then, I had only 
had a vague consciousness." 

There is much besides concerning the literary and artistic lumin- 
aries of the period in Dick Donovan's volume which will appeal to 
all who take an interest in the lives of those who have contributed to 
the enlightenment of the age. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

PICKWICKIAN DUPLICATED ENUMERATION. 

Sib, — In reference to Mr. Fitzgerald's paper prefacing Catalogue of the 
Pickwick Exhibition, may I be allowed to suggest an explanation of the 
xchy queried by our Past President, relative to the double enumeration (as 
occurring in the first editions of Pickwick) of Chapter xxviii. Imprimis, 
the author evidently made the mistake in the heading of his chapter 
containing "The Story of the Goblins who Stole a Sexton," and, by 
inadvertence, used the number of his preceding " Good-humoured Christmas 
Chapter," — legitimately xxviii. Secondly, this error was overlooked by the 
reviser, and Number X. — published January, 1837 — went to press without 
correction. But the mischief was done, and past mending, for several 
thousand copies of the New Year's Number in due course came into 
circulation. ^ 

The only thing therefore was to quietly accept the position, starting 
No XI. (Feby.) with Chapter xxix. Thus the Statement of Contents — 
published nine months afterwards on completion — was arranged with the 
ill-starred but needful asterisk. 

It may be interesting to note that the original stereos of this first 
edition (609 pages) were in use twenty-five years later, the " star " still shin- 
ing above the prefatory horizon. 

Yours faithfully, 

RoBT. Allbut. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF DICKENS'. 

Sir, — The writer of the article on the early American editions in The 
Dickensian for July does not seem very accurate in his details. I have 
seen three copies of the Turney edition of Pickvnck (the first American 
issue io parts) and have a very fine copy of this rare book. The title-page 
does not say "with illustrations by Crowquill," but "with fifty-four 
illustrations by Seymour, Phiz and Crowquill,"— the last name standing 
in a line by itself. As a matter of fact the title is wrong ; there are fifty-two 
plates ; forty-one being by Seymour and Phiz, two by Buss, and the remaining 
nine taken from Crowquill's Pickicicktans. Further, the frontispiece is not 
from the " Sam Weller " title, but the proper Phiz front. All are very 
good lithographs. It is a matter of small importance that the wrappers 
of Harper's edition of Martin Ghuzzlewit were not blue, but grey with no 
trace of blue in it. The first American edition of Little Jbotrit is not 
mentioned; it was published by Peterson of Philadelphia, complete for 
60 cents (!) in a copy of the original wrapper in dull red. There was also 
an atrocious illustrated edition of Great Expectations, issued by the same 
firm. 

While I am writing I should like to ask if you or any of your readers can 
tell me from what edition of Martin Chuzzlewit comes an illustration which 
I possess of Pecksniflf^s exposure. It is of a size and style matching the 
full-page plates to the Household edition of Picktoick, and must date from 
about the same period. I find no mention anywhere of Phiz having 
executed any such wood cuts. 

Faithfully yours, 

13, Albion Road, South Hampstbad, N.W. F. Cordbb. 



THE WRECK OF THE " ROYAL CHARTER." 
SiE,— In the year 1896 during my stay at Benllech Bay (the adjoining 
Bajr to the north of Redwharf Bay), Anglesey, having on previous years 
visited the place where the actual wreck of the Eoj/al Charter took place, 
I was returning from a walk to Moelfre and was sitting on the green 
sward just outside the hamlet or small village which is known by that 
name, when a middle-aged sailor joined me and we entered into 
conversation as to this wreck, when he told me he well remembered the 
occasion of it, for he was then a boy living at home in Moelfre with his 
father, and the day had been a stormy one, but the wind and rain increased 
as the night came on, and sometime during the night his father called him up 
and said he was almost sure there was a wreck not far off as he thought he 
heard guns being fired. They had great difficulty in opening the house door, 
and when they got outside the wind was blowing so terrifically they were 
unable to stand upright after they left the shelter of the houses, and had 
therefore to crawl on their hands and knees over the turf till they arrived 
close to the creek where the doomed ship was ; and his father rendered all 
the assistance he could to those who were fortunate enough in comirg 
within his reach with their lives. One of the sad incidents of the wreck, 
so my informant told me, was that if the captain had only given orders for 
a main sail or other large sheet of canvas to be let down over the side of 
the vessel as soon as she struck in the creek between her and the outside 
sea, nearly all the passengers and others might have been landed in safety, 
and the loss of life (if any) would have been small, for there would have 
been Bmooth water between the vessel and the land, and the ships boats 
could have been then used. Another sad case was that of a sailor who 
had made several voyages to Australia, and in trying to reach the land by 
means of the bowsprit, was blown off and drowned in sight of his home. 
I well remember as a boy the occasion of the wreck for one of the ill-fated 
passengers was a Mrs. Foster, who had lived in my native town and was 
returning from Australia where she had been visiting some relatives, and 
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ought to have landed at Qiieeustown, but, alas ! decided to go on to 
Liverpool as she would be nearer her home ; she was identitied by a 
peculiar gold ring on one of her fingers^ though her features were much 
disBgured when her body was recovered from the sea. The old church at 
Llanallgo has been somewhat restored, but the church at Penhros Lligwy 
has been rebuilt since Dickens visited the locality. 
July, 1907. W. H. Vaughan. " 

THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD.— The Annual General 
Meeting of the Guild will "be held on Thursday, September 12th, at 7.30 p.m., 
at St. Bride's Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., when the Committee 
hope all members of the Guild and others interested in the work will attend. 

■ A party of members of the Guild joined in a very enjoyable ramble on 
Saturday, July 13th, to Roehampton. During the nfternoon a visit was 
paid to the Church of the Holy Trinity, where, through the kindness of 
those in charge, a thorough inspection was made of the beautiful marbles, 
carvings, gold plate, needlework, &c. — in fact, of everything of interest iu 
which the building abounds. A visit was also made to the "Children's 
Home of Rest." A long country ramble folio vved, and every one had a most 
enjoyable day. 

The Hon. Secretary begs to thank several members and friends for gifts 
of clothing and books. Some parcels have neither names nor addresses of 
donors stated, so can only be acknowledged by this means. A gift of one 
dozen "free medical letters" for the sick is also greatly appreciated 
by the Committee. 

DUBLIN. — The inaugural meeting of the Dublin branch took place on 
the 25th July, at the Sackville Caf^, and was an enthusiastic success. The 
chair was taken by Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., and was supported by a 
numerous company. In opening the proceedings the Chairman referred to 
the parent Society and its work, and spoke generally of the work and 
influence of Dickens. In the absence of Mr. Jack Shaw, who has worked so 
hard in bringing about the meeting, and to whom the formation of the 
branch is mainly due, Mr. Shegog outlined the programme of the proposed 
branch, which was to be on the lines of other branches of the Fellowship. 
Mr. W. H. Huish also spoke of what such a Society might be to Dublin if 
worked in the spirit of the rules of the parent Society. Mr. Woodhams, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. J. F. Jackson, and Mr. A. D. Hanna also supported the two 
previous speakers. The meeting having formed itself into a branch. Sir 
Charles Cameron was unanimously elected President, and Mr. W. H. Huish 
Vice-President. The election of officers and a Committee, with power to 
add to their number, was then proceeded with, and resulted as follows : — 
Vice-President, Mr. W. H. Huish; Recording S cretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Jack Shaw; Organizing Secretary, Mr. G. A. Prescott; Committee — 
Messrs. William Reid, John T. Robson, and Mr. D. Collins ; Miss Kathleen 
Slyne, Mrs. Culwick, and Miss Anna M. Gibbons. Mr. Hector S. Hughes 
then proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Cameron for presiding, which 
was carried enthusiastically. Mr. Prescott moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Huish for the use of the room. On his energy, the speaker said, the 
success of the meeting had entirely depended. This was also carried with 
applause. On the conclusion of the meeting most of those present handed 
in applications for membership. 

MELBOURNE.— The monthly meeting of this branch, held on June 3, 
was a great success. The President, the Rev. E. Rorke, B.A., presided over 
a crowded house, there being fully 300 present. Encouraging letters were 
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read from the General Secretary and the Editor of The Dickenmin convey- 
ing ^ood wishes to the branch and wishing it continued prosperity. The 
evening was devoted to the consideration of Bleak House, and the following 
splendid programme was rendered : — Address by Mr. A. P. Du Soir, Vice- 
President, on " Esther Summerson and Lady Dedlock *' ; papers by Mr. Fred 
Scrivener and Mr. A. Hunt on ** Harold Skimpole " and " Miss Flite " ; 
recital by the Rev. E. Rorke, "Poor Jo"; and a dramatic scene in 
character by Mr. and Mrs. Windas, " Guppy and Lady Dedlock." 

At the July meeting another large attendance filled the hall. The 
greater part of the evening was occupied by the Rev. Dr. RentouJ, Vice- 
President, who dblivered a magnificent lecture on " Chesterton's Dickens " 
with a fire and energy and sparkling crispness that were very delightful. 
He drew special attention to the following outstanding features of the 
book, namely, Romanticism, Realism, Optimism, and Caricature. The other 
contributors to the programme were Mr. Frank Scrivener, who read a 
capital paper on " The Haunted Man," Mrs. Blackburn, who read " The 
Kenwics," and Mr. J. H. Crowther, who gave a short addiess on "Dickens 
at Work." Dr. Rentoul is one of the foremost literary men in Melbourne, 
a processor at the University, and a brilliant lecturer. 

SHREWSBURY. — The annual outing of members took place on July 25, 
when nearly forty members and friends had a most enjoyable excursion 
to Hawkstone Park. The afternoon was well spent in admiring the lovely 
scenery and exploring the subterranean wonders of the park and the cliffs. 
After refreshments at the Hawkstone Hotel, the party returned, via Wem 
and Harraer Hill, all agreeing that a delightful day had been spent. Mr. 
W. L. Booth, President, and Mr. J. Jenks, Vice-President, were most 
assiduous in attending to the comforts of the party. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

*' I didnH know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage oj asking, 
don't it ? " — Rosa Dastle. 



QUESTION 

Can any reader of 'Ilie Dickensian kindly tell me the publishers and 
published price of the late F. G. Kitton's JDickensiana f If out of print, 
what would be a fair price to pay for a second-hand copy 2 J ex. 



DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS 

Bleak Hoiise. 2 volumes. In the "National" Edition. (Sold in sets 
only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 108. 6d, net each. 

Our Mutual Friend, Reprinted Pieces, and David Copperfield. In the 
" Popular " Edition. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Is. net each cloth ; 
2s. net each leather. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

"The Children of Dickens, iii." Little Folks, August. 

" Pickwick as History." Fall Mall Gazette, July 18. 

" Pickwick Exhibition." The Tribune, July 19 ; Standard, Daily Chronicle, 
July 20 ; Glasgow Herald (Leader), Daily Telegraph, Daily News, Morning 
Post, The Times, July 22 ; Church Times, August 2 ; Queen, August 3 ; 
and many other London and Provincial papers. 

*' Spectres of Crime : The Last of the Old Bailey." Tlie Tribune, July 19. 

" Questions appropriate to the Pickwick Exhibition." Evening Standard, 
July 22 ; answers to same, Ibid., July 24. 

"A Dickens Shrine ; Forstei-'s House." Tlie Tribune, July 24. 
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•'Pickwick Exhibition: Opening by Mr. T. P. O'Connor." Christian 
World, July 25 ; Westminster Gazette, Daily Telegraph, Daily News, Daily 
Chronicle (illustrated), Morning Post, Daily Oraphic, Manchester Courier, 
July 23 ; and other papers. 

" Delightful Discrepancies of Dickens." By Canon Benham, D.D. Morning 
Leader, July 26; Athenseum and Black and WJiite (illustrated), July 27; 
World, July 30 ; Guardian, July 31. 

" Pickwick in Piccadilly." By J. W. T. L v. Notts Guardian, July 27. 

"The Old Curiosity Shop: a London Relic DoomeJ." (Illustrated.) 
Manchester Guardian, July 27. 

"Brobert Burns and Charles Dickens." By J. M. Sloan. Fortnightly 
Review, August. 

"The Pickwick Exhibition: T. P. O'Connor's Address." T. P.'« Weekly, 
August 2. 

"Mr. Pickwick's England." (G. K. Chestei-ton's Lecture.) Morning 
Post, The Tribune, Daily News, August 2 ; British Weekly, Augsut 8 ; 
Sketch, August 14. 

"Portraits of Dickens"; "The Peregrinations of Pickwick," by C. Van 
Noorden (illustrated); "Sunny East Anglia," ai.d a coloured Portrait by 
Dickens bv E. Goo iwyn Lewis. The Crown, August 3. 

"Our Note Book: The Eatanswill Gazette." By G. K. Chesterton. 
Illustrated London News, August 10. * 

"Dickens and Broadstairs." By B. W. Matz. Broadstairs and 
St Peter*s Eclw, August 10. 

"When Dickens first crossed the Atlantic." Glasgow Citizen, August 17. 

"Bardell Kontraii Pick \a ick " and "Dickens Esperantised." Cambridge 
Daily News, August 15. 

" Charles Dickens as a Lecturer: full-page Portrait by Alfred Bryan." 
Sphere, August 17. ' 

"Cosmopolitan Mr. Pickwick." Egyptian Gazette, Alexandria, August 9. 

" Die' ens as an Actor." The Era, August 3 

" Dickens and Drink," by Canon Horsley. Daily News, August 9. 

COPERS DICKENS ALBUM 

^E have received from the publishers a copy of '* Cope's Smoke- 
room Album : No. 1, Charles Dickens." It comprises a series 
of very excellent drawings in colour representing fifty of the better- 
known characters from the works of the novelist, drawn and 
designed by the late John Wallace (G. Pipeshank). All the 
characters are well conceived, and the artist has depicted the 
peculiarity of each in a delightful manner. The frontispiece repre- 
sents Dickens seated at a table entertaining some of his creations 
over a bowl of punch, whilst the title-page has life-like portraits of 
the novelist and Sam Weller and his father. Messrs. Cope Bros. & 
Co. are presenting copies of this album to purchasers of their Solace 
Cigarettes. 

DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

SEPTEMBER 
1—14. The Pickwick Kxhibition at New Dudley Gallery, 169, Picjadilly, W., 

open from 10 — 7. Admission Is. 
5. "A Chat about Dickens and the Places in Lis Bojks," by B. W. Matz, 
with lantern slides, at the Pickw^ick Exhibition, New Dudley, Gallery, 
169, Piccadilly, W., at 7.30. 
12. Annual General Meetiog of Needlework and Charitable Gaild at St. 
Bride's instituto. Bride Lane, E.G., at 7.39. 



W^ 




Frontispiece to the First Volume of the Original Edition of "A Child's History 
of England," drawn by F, W. Topham, 
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WHEN FOUND- 

IN connection with the Second Annual Movable Conference, which 
is to be held in London on Saturday, October 5, a Dickens 
Fellowship Dinner will take place at the Holborn Restaurant, New 
Oxford Street, W.C., at 7 p.m. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of London (Alderman Sir W. P. Treloar, Bart.) will preside. 
Among those who have promised to be present are the Rev. Canon 
Benham, D.D., His Honour Judge Bompas, K.C. (whose father, the 
late Mr. Sergeant Bompas, was the prototype of Mr. Sergeant 
Buzfuz), Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Past President of the Dickens 
Fellowship, Mr. Edmund Dickens, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Wil- 
fred Whitten, Acting Editor of T.P.'s Weekly (known to the readers 
of that paper as ** John o' London''), and many others. There 
will also be present delegates from our Branches all over England. 
It is hoped that there will be a large gathering, if only to mark 
appreciation of the interest which the Lord Mayor has always shown 
in the Fellowship. Ladies will be specially welcome. Tickets for 
members and friends, 5s. each, may be obtained of the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 

, * * * * . * 

We reprint in the present number an article by Charles Dickens 

on Maclise's cartoon, " The Spirit of Chivalry." This picture of the 

great artist was exhibited in the Westminster Hall in 1845, and 

Dickens's appreciation of it was doubtless written at about the same 

time, and appeared in a magazine of the period. There is a proof of 

it in the Forster Collection at South Kensington, but no indication is 

given as to what publication it was published in. Perhaps some 

reader may, after reading it, be able to help us in discovering its source. 
« « « « • 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys, Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Branch, who has been spending some time in Switzerland, recently gave 
his lecture **An Evening with Dickens," before the Free Church 
Touring Guild at Vevey on the Lake of Geneva. Rev. Gilbert Muir. 
of New Cross, London, presided. Several members of the audience 
signified their intention to join the Fellowship. A cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer on the motion of Rev. Walter 
Owen, of Penzance, seconded by Mr. John Douglas, of Dulwich. 
Previous to the lecture, Mr. Humphreys conducted a party to the 
Villa Rosemont in Lausanne, where Dickens at one time resided. 
The room which he used as a study and in which much of Domhey 
and Son was written was shown to the interested visitors. 
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The readings from the works of Dickens which the novelist him- 
self arranged and used at all his public recitals in this country and 
in America will be published this month by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall in a convenient and handy volume, and will have for frontis- 
piece the portrait of Dickens in the act of reading, painted by Alfred 
Bryan. These readings were issued some years ago, but have long 
been out of print. The unique value of the works of England's 
most popular novelist for platform recital is becoming more and 
more generally realised, and no better guide for this purpose can be 
found than these extracts arranged especially for public perform- 
ance, and used before so many thousands by their ** only begetter '* 

himself. 

* * * * * 

Last autumn the same publishers issued the Christmas numbers of 

Household Words in their complete form with the authors' names to 

each chapter for the first time, and, in deference to the expressed 

wish of many purchasers of the series, they have now added those of 

All the Year Round. The volumes comprising the series are '* The 

Haunted House," '' A Message from the Sea,'' '' Tom Tiddler's 

Ground," ** Somebody's Luggage," ''Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings," 

** Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy," '' Doctor Marigold's Prescriptions," 

'' Mugby Junction," *' No Thoroughfare." 

***** 

Sometime in December the Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Club 

will present a new comedy, entitled '* Dolly Varden," adapted by 

Mr. Walter Dexter from Barnahy Budge y at the Broadway Theatre, 

New Cross, S.E. ] at the King's Theatre, Hammersmith, W. ; and at 

the Marlborough Theatre, Holloway, N. We hope to give full 

particulars of the arrangements of these performances in our next 

issue. 

***** 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore, who has been the honorary stage- 
manager of the club since its inception, has had to resign his posi- 
tion on account of his leaving London. His services have been in- 
valuable, and much of the success of the performances has been 
due to his untiring efforts. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, who acted 
as Mr. Shore's Assistant, has been elected to fill the vacancy, with 

Mr. Frank Staff as assistant stage-manager. 

***** 

Dickens did so much to make the Londoner appreciate the beauty 
and wonderfulness of his city that one may rightly assume that all 
Dickensians are interested in its landmarks and history. To all such 
we would recommend a dainty little handbook written by Mr. W. J. 
Roberts, entitled *' Some Old London Memorials." It is delight- 
fully chatty and informative, and pleasantly devoid of the usual 
stilted and matter-of-fact manner of guide books. Charmingly 
illustrated from photographs, especially taken by the author, of 
those curious signs, monuments, and places which many of us know 
of but have never seen, it is calculated to remind the Londoner how 
little he knows of the greatest city in the world. Mr. T. W. Laurie 
is the publisher. The Editor. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY 

IN WESTMINSTER HALL 
By CHARLES DICKEN5. 

F all the Cants that are canted in this canting world/' wrote 
Sterne, *' kind Heaven defend me from the cant of Art! " 
We have no intention of tapping our little cask of cant, soured by 
the thunder of great men's fame, for the refreshment of our 
readers: its present draught would be unreasonably dear at a 
shilling, when the same small liquor may be had for nothing, at in- 
numerable ready pipes and conduits; and may even be drawn off, 
sparkling, from the fountain-head, on application to Mr. Eastlake, 
secretary to the Fine Arts' Commission, who is obligingly ready to 
dispense it, ex officio, wholesale or retail, in any quantity. 

But it is a main part of the design of this Magazine to sympathise 
with what is truly great and good; to hail the bright nobility of 
genius, though it shine not through the clouds of Diletanti lords and 
bargain-driving princes; to scout the miserable discouragements 
that beset, especially in England, the upward path of men of high 
desert ; and gladly to give honour where it is due, in right of Some- 
thing achieved, tending to elevate the tastes and thoughts of all 
who contemplate it, and prove a lasting credit to the country of its 
birth. 

Upon the walls of Westminster Hall, there hangs, at this time, 
such a Something. A composition of such marvellous beauty, of 
such infinite variety, of such masterly design, of such vigorous and 
skilful drawing, of such thought and fancy, of such surprising and 
delicate accuracy of detail, subserving one grand harmony, and one 
plain purpose, that it may be questioned whether the Fine Arts in 
any period of their history have known a more remarkable per- 
formance. 

It is the cartoon of Daniel Maclise, '* executed by order of the 
Commissioners," and called The Spirit of Chivalry. It is so many 
feet and inches high, by order of the Commisioners ; and so many 
feet and inches broad, by order of the Commissioners. Its propor- 
tions are exceedingly difficult of management, by order of the Com- 
missioners ; and its subject and title were an order of the Commis- 
sioners. It may be left an open question, whether or no this alle- 
gorical bespeak on the part of the Commissioners, displays any un- 
common felicity of idea. We rather think not; and are free to 
confess that we should like to have seen the Commissioners' notion 
of the Spirit of chivalry stated by themselves, in the first instance, 
on a sheet of foolscap, as the ground-plan of a model cartoon. That 
the treatment of such an abstraction, for the purposes of Art, in- 
volves great and peculiar difficulties, no one who considers the sub- 
ject for a moment can doubt. That nothing is easier to render it 
absurd and monstrous, is a position as little capable of dispute by 
anybody who has beheld another cartoon on the same subject in the 
same Hall, representing a Ghoule in a state of raving madness, 
dancing on a Body in a very high wind, to the great astonishment 
of John the Baptist's head, which is looking on from a corner. 
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Mr. Maclise's handling of the subject has by this time sunk into 
the hearts of thousands upon thousands of people. It is familiar 
knowledge among all classes and conditions of men. It is the great 
feature within the Hall, and the constant topic of discourse else- 
where, rt has awakened in the great body of society a new interest 
in, and a new perception and a new love of Art. Students of Art 
have sat before it, hour by hour, perusing in its many forms of 
Beauty, lessons to delight the world, and raise themselves, its future 
teachers, in its better estimation. Eyes well accustomed to the 
glories of the Vatican, the galleries of Florence, all the mightiest 
works of art in Europe, have grown dim before it with the strong 
emotions it inspires; ignorant, unlettered, drudging men, mere 
hewers and drawers, have gathered in a knot about it (as at our back 
a week ago), and read it, in their homely language, as it were a 
Book. In minds, the roughest and the most refined, it has alike 
found quick response; and will, and must, so long as it shall hold 
together. 

For how can it be otherwise ? Look up, upon the pressing throng 
who strive to win distinction from the Guardian Genius of all noble 
deeds and honourable renown : a gentle Spirit, holding her fair state 
for their reward and recognition (do not be alarmed, my Lord Cham- 
berlain ; this is only in a picture) ; and say what young and ardent 
heart may not find one to beat in unison with it — beat high with 
generous aspiration like its own — ^in following their onward course, 
as it is traced by this great pencil ! Is it the Love of Woman, in its 
truth and deep devotion, that inspires you ? See it here ! Is it 
Glory, as the world has learned to call the pomp and circumstance 
of arms ? Behold it at the summit of its exaltation, with its mailed 
hand resting on the altar where the Spirit ministers. The Poet's 
laurel-crown, which they who sit on thrones can neither twine nor 
wither — ^is that the aim of ambition ? It is there, upon his brow ; it 
wreathes his stately forehead, as he walks apart and holds com- 
munion with himself. The Palmer and the Bard are there; no 
solitary wayfarers, now ; but two of a great company of pilgrims, 
climbing up to honour by the different paths that lead to the great 
end. And sure, amidst the gravity and beauty of them all — unseen 
in his own form, but shining in his spirit, out of every gallant shape 
and earnest thought — ^the Painter goes triumphant ! 

Or sa;y that you who look upon this work be old, and bring to it 
grey hairs, a head bowed down, a mind on which the day of life has 
spent itself, and the calm evening closes gently in. Is its appeal to 
you confined to its presentment of the Past? Have you no share 
in this, but while the grace of youth and the strong resolve of 
maturity are yours to aid you? Look up again. Look up where 
the spirit is enthroned, and see about her, reverend men, whose 
task is done ; whose struggle is no more ; who cluster round her as 
her train and council; who have lost no share or interest in that 
great rising up and progress, but, true in Autumn to the purposes 
of Spring, are there to stimulate the race who follow in their steps ; 
to contemplate, with hearts grown serious, not cold or sad, the 
striving in which they once had part ; to die in that great Presence, 




THE SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY. 
By DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 



From an engraving in C. Van Noorden's Collection. 
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which is Truth and Bravery, and Mercy to the Weak: beyond all 
power of separation. 

It would be idle to observe of this last group that, both in execu- 
tion and idea, they are of the very highest order of Art, and won- 
derfully serve the purpose of the picture. There is not one among 
its three and twenty heads of which the same remark might not be 
made. Neither will we treat of great effects produced by means 
quite powerless in other hands for such an end, or of the prodigious 
force and colour which so separate this work from all the rest ex- 
hibited, that it would scarcely appear to be produced upon the same 
kind of surface by the same description of instrument. The bricks 
and stones and timbers of the Hall itself are not facts more indis- 
putable than these. 

It has been objected to this extraordinary work that it is too 
elaborately finished ; too complete in its several parts. And Heaven 
knows, if it be judged in this respect by any standard in the Hall 
about it, it will find no parallel, nor anything approaching it. But 
it is a design, intended to be afterwards copied and painted in 
fresco ; and certain finish must be had at last, if not at first. It is 
very well to take it for granted in a Cartoon that a series of cross- 
lines, almost as rough and apart as the lattice-work of a garden 
summer-house, represents the texture of the human face ; but the 
face cannot be painted so. A smear upon the paper may be under- 
stood, by virtue of the context gained from what surrounds it, to 
stand for a limb, or a body, or a cuirass, or a hat and feathers, or a 
flag, or a boot, or an angel. But when the time arrives for rendering 
these things in colours on a wall, they must be grappled with, and 
cannot be slurred over in this wise. Great misapprehension on this 
head seems to have been engendered in the minds of some observers 
by the famous cartoons of Raphael ; but they forget that these were 
never intended as designs for fresco painting. They were designed 
for tapestry work, which is susceptible of only certain broad and 
general effects, as no one better knew than the Great Master. Ut- 
terly detestable and vile as the tapestry is, compared with the im- 
mortal Cartoons from which it is worked, it is impossible for any 
man who casts his eyes upon it where it hangs at Rome, not to see 
immediately the special adaptation of the drawings to that end, 
and for that purpose. The aim of these Cartoons being wholly 
different, Mr. Maclise's object, if we understand it, was to show 
precisely what he meant to do, and knew he could perform, in 
fresco, on a wall. And here his meaning is; worked out; without 
a compromise of any difficulty ; without the avoidance of any discon- 
certing truth ; expressed in all its beauty, strength, and power. 

To what end ? To be perpetuated hereafter in the high place of 
the chief Senate-House of England? To be wrought, as it were, 
into the very elements of which that Temple is composed ; to co- 
endure with it, and still present, perhaps, some lingering traces of 
its ancient Beauty, when London shall have sunk into a grave of 
grass-grown ruin ; and the whole circle of the Arts, another revolu- 
tion of the mighty wheel completed, shall be wrecked and broken ? 

Let us suppose no such reward in store for the great English artist 
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who has set his genius on this English state. Let us go further ; 
and putting a hypothetical case founded on certain rumours, which 
have already made their way into print, or into pretty general dis- 
cussion with some aspect of authority, endeavour to explain to two 
or three of the Commissioners our own idea of what the spirit of 
chivalry in them would be. We do not exactly contemplate the like- 
lihood of the manifestation of their own subject in all of them ; that 
were mere midsummer madness as Commissioners go; but we have 
heard of there being among them men of letters: men devoted to 
pursuits and tastes not altogether removed from, nay, somewhat 
closely leading to, the just appreciation and the manly championship 
of such a Work ; as Poets, Writers of History, Orators and Scholars, 
who have words enough at their command when they see fit to use 
them. Now, we should deem it no inappropriate illustration of the 
Spirit of Chivalry in one of these, if rising in his place among the 
rest, he told them a few wholesome truths, and, speaking after what 
flourish his nature would, shaped out this matter thus: — 

"What, my Lords and Gentlemen! Reserve for another, the 
Post of Honour, the conspicuous place behind the Throne ; and offer 
to the man who has set his before you, an inferior place in an in- 
ferior room; an ante-chamber of the House of Commons, where he 
may try his hand like some poor journeyman in Art! Is this the 
true performance of your trust ? Is this the British recognition of a 
claim which any little sovereign in Europe would have been proud to 
honour and reward? Hath not a commissioner eyes? hath not a 
commissioner hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
Does he lose them all in the Commission Room, and dwindle down 
into a mere polite machine: a deferential and obsequious instru- 
ment? 

"Oh, your royal Highness, look upon this work again! Have 
some regard for its originality : its execution, its design, its combina- 
tion of high qualities so rare, that any One of them has often fur- 
nished forth a Painter ! I do not question the ability of the artist 
whom you raise above this lofty head : I have ever done it justice, 
and I do so now. Nor do I venture to dispute that it is natural 
and amiable in you to love the German school of art, even at second- 
hand. But there is Justice to be done! The object of this com- 
petition was encouragement and exaltation of English art; and in 
this work, albeit done on paper which soon rots, the Art of England 
will survive, assert itself, and triumph, when the stronger seeming 
bones and sinews of your royal Highness and the rest, shall be but 
to much Dust. A breath from princely lungs may blow it, light as 
thistle-down, into a disregarded corner of the pile now rearing, but 
when that breath has been puffed out, and stopped for scores upon 
scores of years, the frail thing now discouraged, will wax strong 
against you ! " 

In the hypothetical case we have put, this is our notion of the 
Spirit of Chivalry in any one of the Commissioners. In the same 
hypothetical case, we will conclude by observing that anything short 
of this is the exact realisation of our notion of the innermost Spirit 
of Meanness and Injustice. 
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DICKENS IN EDINBURGH 

By J. J. STEVEN50N. 
I. 

^^T>E pleasant with the Scottish people in handling Johnson, be- 

J-) cause I love them/' So wrote Charles Dickens shortly be- 
fore his death to Mr. Charles Mackay; in another letter he says: 
" I am much attached to the Edinburgh people/' and as Forster 
tells us, *' he had no half-heartedness in any of his likings.'' 

The Scottish people on their part loved him, and in no place 
was he more heartily received, more warmly welcomed on all 
occasions than in Edinburgh, that ' ' cold, grey city by the northern 
sea," wherein so many giants in literature, science, and art have 
lived and moved, and had their being. 

In April, 1841, Jeffrey visited London, and ere he left the first 
of the Scottish visits was arranged. The public dinner was also 
spoken of, at which Lord Jeffrey himself was to have taken the 
chair, but when the time came he was ill, and Wilson took his 
place. During this visit the novelist and his wife stayed at the 
Royal Hotel, arriving there on the night of June 22nd. Warm 
indeed was his reception. In the brilliant noontide of his fame 
he had come, and if ever he had doubted the sincerity of his 
Scottish admirers, those doubts were very speedily set at rest. 
" I have been this morning to the Parliament House," he writes 
to Forster, *' and am now introduced (I hope) to everybody in 
Edinburgh." We also learn that '' the hotel was perfectly be- 
sieged," that he liked his apartments, one of them being specially 
set aside for the *' Clock," with which he was at this time very 
much occupied; also that *' the Castle is in front of the windows, 
and the view is noble." We also get some characteristic sketches 
of the leading men he met at this time. '* The renowned Peter 
Robinson is a large, portly, full-faced man, with a merry eye, 
and a queer way of looking under his spectacles, which is char- 
acteristic and pleasant. He seems a very warm-hearted man, too, 
and I felt quite at home with him forthwith," There is also a 
long description of Wilson, from which the following sentence is 
taken : — * ' A bright, clear-complexioned, mountain-looking fellow 
— he looks as if he had just come down from the Highlands, and 
never in his life taken pen in hand." 

The banquet itself was a great success, and Dickens received 
a perfect ovation. He writes of it thus — " The great event is 
over, and being gone, I am a man again. It was the most bril- 
liant affair you can conceive; the completest success possible, from 
first to last. ... It is impossible to describe the scene. It beat 
all natur'." A reference also occurs in this letter to his having 
received the freedom of the city, voted to him by the Lord 
Provost, Council and Magistrates in '* testimony of the sense enter- 
tained by them of your distinguished abilities as an author." 

This parchment scroll he ever regarded as one of his most 
cherished possessions, and it hung framed in his study to the last. 

Gordon (Wilson's son-in-law), Neaves, Mr. Primrose, son of 
the then Lord Rosebery, Adam Black, Dr. Alison, Robertson, 
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Allan — all these are mentioned, and the following amusing refer- 
ence made to the Lords of Session: — 

'* The judges, Solicitor-General, Lord Advocate, and so forth, 
were here to call the day after our arrival. The judges never go 
to public dinners in Scotland. Lord Meadowbank alone broke 
through the custom, and none of his successors have imitated him. 
It will give you a good notion of party to hear that the Solicitor- 
General and the Lord Advocate refused to go unless the croupier 
or the chairman were Whigs. Both (Wilson and Robertson) were 
Tories, simply because, Jeffrey excepted, no Whig could be found 
who was adapted to the office. The solicitor laid strict injunctions 
on Napier not to go if a Whig were not in office. No Whig was, 
so he stayed away. I think this good, bearing in mind that all 
the old Whigs of Edinburgh were cracking their throats in that 
room. They gave out that they were ill, and the Lord Advocate 
did actually lie in bed all the afternoon ; but this is the real 
truth, and one of the judges told it me with great glee.'' 

The days following were one continuous round of dinners, re- 
ceptions, visits. Dickens went twice to the theatre — once pri- 
vately, the second time being a public appearance, on which last 
occasion he and his friends on entering were much amused by the 
band playing vigorously, '' Charlie is my Darling.'' 

He was also during this visit asked to become Member of Par- 
liament for a Scotch county, but declined the offer. 

A trip to the Highlands followed in July, and in December, 
1847, Dickens opened the Glasgow Athenaeum, and then came 
through to Edinburgh, where he spent the last day of the old year 
and the first of the new one. He writes from Edinburgh to 
Forster thus — " We came over from Glasgow this afternoon, leav- 
ing Glasgow at one o'clock. . . . The great chemist Gregory, 
who spoke at the meeting, returned with us to-day, and gave me 
many new lights on the road, regarding the extraordinary pains 
Macaulay seems to have taken for years to make himself dis- 
agreeable and disliked here. ... I am sorry to report the Scott 
monument a failure. It is like the spire of a Gothic church 
taken off and stuck in the ground." 

In a letter written from Dublin that same year occurs the 
following : — ' ' I was surprised to find this place very much larger 
than I had supposed it to be. Its bye parts are bad enough, but 
cleaner, too, than I had supposed them to be, and certainly very 
much cleaner than the old town of Edinburgh." 

On March 26th Dickens read *' The Christmas Carol " to the 
members of the Philosophical Institution, and at the close was 
presented by the Lord Provost with a massive silver wassail cup, 
which, it will be remembered, he bequeathed in his will to his son 
Charles. 

Later on in September he returned again to Edinburgh, having 
been joined by his two daughters at Newcastle-on-Tyne. They 
came on from there on the 27th September. The Royal Scottish 
Academy had given a dinner to Stanfield and Roberts the previous 
week, to which he had been very urgently invited, but his engage- 
ments compelled him to refuse. 
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At first it seemed somewhat doubtful if this visit would be a 
success, but after the first night, when ** The Chimes " was read, 
and the effect was great, no doubts remained on this point. *' The 
Poor Traveller," "Boots at Holly Tree Inn,'' and '* Sarah 
Gamp '' were the readings for the next evening, and hundreds 
failed to get admission; and on the last night, when the '' Carol " 
was given, in spite of advertisements stating that all tickets had 
been sold, crowds besieged the doors, and the ticket-holders only 
got in with the utmost difficulty. Dickens said himself, *' I think 
I am better pleased with what was done in Edinburgh than with 
what has been done anywhere almost. It was so completely taken 
by storm and carried in spite of itself. Mary and Katey have 
been infinitely pleased and delighted with Edinburgh." 

When next he returned in 1861 the city had been thrilled by a 
terrible catastrophe. In a letter written from Berwick-on-Tweed, 
dated 25th November, Dickens thus describes what had taken 
place : — 

*' I write (in a gale of wind, with a high sea running) to let 
you know that I go on to Edinburgh at half-past eight to-morrow 
morning. . . . There has been a horrible accident in Edinburgh. 
One of the seven-storey old houses in the High Street fell when 
it was full of people. Berry was at the bill-poster's house, a few 
doors off, waiting for him to come home, when he heard what 
seemed like thunder, and the air was darkened with dust * as if an 
immense quantity of steam had been let off,' and then all that 
dismal quarter set up shrieks, which he says were most dreadful." 

From the Waterloo Hotel he wrote another letter, in which he 
further refers to this dire disaster. ** Gordon* dined with me 
yesterday. ... I went with him (as his office goes anywhere) 
right into and among the ruins of the fallen building yesterday. 
They were still at work trying to find two men (brothers), a 
young girl, and an old woman, known to be all lying there. On 
the walls one or two common clocks are still hanging ; one of them, 
judging from the time at which it stopped, would seem to have 
gone for an hour or so after the fall. Great interest had been 
taken in a poor linnet in a cage, hanging in the wind and rain, 
high up against the broken wall. A fireman got it down alive, 
and great exultation has been raised over it. One woman, who 
was dug out unhurt, staggered into the street, stared all round 
her, instantly ran away, and has never been heard of since. It 
is a most extraordinary sight, and of course makes a great 
sensation." 

As usual, Dickens's welcome was most enthusiastic; he says: 
'* In a gale of wind and a fierce rain last night, we turned away a 
thousand people. There was no getting into the hall, no getting 
near the hall, no stirring among the people, no getting out, no 
possibility of getting rid of them, and yet, in spite of all that, 
and of them being steaming wet, they never flagged for an in- 
stant, and took up the trial upon their very shoulders to the last 
word in a triumphant roar." 

* The Sheriff of Midlothian. 
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ELVES 

By WILMOT CORFIELD 

" Fairy " ** an imaginary being having a hnman form though of a statare much 
below human." — Dictionary, 

'* Mr. Pickwick was ajai/ry^ and so wa^ old Mr, Weller" 

Charles Dicken^^ by G. K. Ohestbbton. 

FULL thrice twelve moons have waxed and paled and sped 
Since England wept — a mighty-hearted mourner — 
And laid to sleep her loved and latest dead 

In our grey Abbey's sun-encircled corner: 
And still the ills he fought we strive to castigate, 
But, still, we're told of things we can't quite masticate. 

We love our Chesterton ; his nimble wit 

Is clean and crisp, and clear of all acerbity — 

Yet is it well to score a critic's hit 

By trifling with our notions of absurdity? 

Let elfin Pickwick caper with avidity — 

But leave us Weller free from such stupidity. 

We'll try to picture Pickwick on the prance, 

A-skip like Phyllis, or a-smile like Zena ; 
Or, like the ladies that we see in France, 

A pert, though portly, gliding ballerina — 
'* In a Pickwickian sense," a-pirouetting ; — 
But Tony tripping it is too upsetting. 

Just think on Tony swinging half the night. 

Head downwards from a dew- wrought cobweb's tangle. 

Or diving from a cowslip-crested height 

Into some mossy dell where blue-bells jangle. 

Or tossing milk white arms above his cranium. 

Or laving Ihilk white feet in some geranium ! 

That gracious girth, that wealth of ample vest. 
Who could connect them with a gait fantastic ? 

That tale of noble inches round the chest 
Prepostulates behavious inelastic. 

Ah, no! Our Weller's regular royal rotundity 

Forbids a joke lead-laden with profundity. 



NEW EDITIONS OF FORSTER^S LIFE OF DICKENS- 

Forster's Life of Dickens will this month be added to the '* Fire- 
side " and " Oxford India Paper " editions of the novelist's works. 
All the portraits, illustrations, and facsimiles will be included in 
each, and the text will be set from new type, uniform with the other 
volumes in the series. In the former edition the price will be 2s. 
net in cloth, and 3s. 6d. net in leather; in the latter 2s. 6d. net in 
cloth, and 3s. 6d. net in leather. 
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THE NATIONAL DICKENS LIBRARY 

GREAT prominence has recently been given to the above scheme, 
for which the Dickens Fellowship has been diligently working 
for some time past, brought about by the following letter which 
Lord James of Hereford addressed to the Press : — 

" May we make an earnest appeal through your columns for what is 
really a very small sum, to establish a memorial in London to Charles 
Dickens ? The memorial will be no mere monument (Mr. Dickens, in his 
will, objected to such tributes), but will be a most valuable aid to writers 
and students. 

** The work was taken in hand by the Dickens Fellowship, which has 
raised some £200 by the efforts of its own members toward the £500 re- 
quired to establish the library on an adequate basis, with a balance in 
hand for the purchase of some items which may advantageously be added 
to the collection that is now being purchased. 

" A small committee (with the Lord Mayor of London, Sir William 
Purdie Treloar, Bart., as chairman) has been formed to act with the 
council of the Dickens Fellowship. Particulars of the National Dickens 
Library are enclosed, and we confidently appeal to lovers of literature 
and admirers of Charles Dickens for subscriptions, which will be re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the secretary, The National Dickens Library 
Fund, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 

"James of Herefoed.** 

This letter has inspired leading articles in many of our leading 
daily papers, all of which have expressed their approval of the 
scheme, and urged those who have got entertainment and amuse- 
ment from the genius of Dickens to contribute towards what will 
prove to be a memorial more fitting and worthy than any sculptor 
could create. 

Readers of The Dickensian are so familiar with the outline of. the 
scheme that we do not propose to deal further with it here. But we 
do appeal to those who have not yet contributed to the fund to send 
a subscription, however small, so that it may be s*id with pride 
that those lovers of Dickens who have bound themselves together 
*' in a common bond of friendship," and meet in scores of places 
all over the world under the banner of '* The Dickens Felowship,'' 
have done their share to place a concrete and lasting memorial to 
the memory of him they honour in the city he loved and glorified. 

On Friday, September 20, a special recital was given at the 
Pavilion, Broadstairs, by Mr. Eric Williams, in aid of the above 
fund. Those responsible for the undertaking received the patron- 
age of a long list of notable names in literature, art, and the law, 
and the Hall was so well filled that it is anticipated that the fund 
will be substantially augmented thereby. 

Mr. Williams divided his programme into two parts, the first of 
which he devoted to Hamlet, and the second to A Christmas Carol. 
Mr. Williams is a talented elocutionist, and showed to great advan- 
tage in his Shakespearean recital. He was not quite so at home 
in Dickens's masterpiece. However, it was a very enjoyable even- 
ing's entertainment, and great credit is due to Broadstairs for 
taking up the schema so thoroughly. 
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R W. TOPHAM'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
*'A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND" 

WHEN A Child's History of England was originally published in 
three volumes, in 1852, 1853, and 1854 respectively, each 

volume had a frontispiece especially drawn by F. W. Topham. The 

decorative border, which 
was printed in brown ink, 
was the same in each case, 
but the little pictures in 
the centre, printed in 
black ink, were different. 
These frontispieces were 
not used again in any 
editions of the book until 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
reprinted them in their 
now famous "National" 
Edition. They are charm- 
ing little drawings, and 
readers of The Dickensian 
will be interested in the 
reproductions given in its 
pages. The whole of the 
design of the frontispiece 
to volume one forms a 

frontispiece to the present number, and on this page we give the 

centre pictures of those to volumes two and three. 

Topham was a well- 
known artist of his time, 

and did much good work 

in illustrating books. He 

was a friend, too, of 

Dickens, and took part in 

several of the theatrical 

performances in which 

Dickens so delighted ; and 

in a letter to Forster he 

speaks of how well he did 

his work, and on another 

occasion of how he "has 

suddenly come out as a 

juggler and swallows 

candles, and does wonder- 
ful things with the poker 

ver}'- well indeed." 

A ChiM's History of 

England was the only one 

employed his artistic pencil. 




FROM VOLUME THREE. 




FROM VOLUME TWO. 

of Dickens's books on which 



Topham 
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DICKENS'S DOCTORS* 

By HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. 

TO understand the attitude of Dickens towards the medical pro- 
fession, we must consider several points. In the first place we 
must bear in mind that his important writings cover the period 
from 1837 to 1870. Great progress has been made by the medical 
profession since that period. Many specialties have been clearly 
differentiated from the main body and in these, as in the now 
almost independent department of general surgery, antisepsis, and 
chemical and microscopic methods have brought the art of healing 
much nearer to a true science. Secondly, the social position of the 
physician has risen considerably. The organization of the pro- 
fession through its societies and its journals has enabled it to exert 
powers in politics and social evolution that were unknown in 
Dickens's day. 

So far as I can judge, the social position of the medical man 
in England is rather inferior. It is to be noted that very few of 
them have received the honours which are so appreciated in England 
and so liberally bestowed on soldiers, merchants, lawyers, brewers, 
and novelists — namely admission to the higher nobility. Very 
rarely has a doctor been made a peer. Lord Lister is conspicuous 
as an exception. Even Benjamin Brodie, Sergeant-surgeon to the 
late Queen, who for many years was the most intimate attendant on 
the sovereign, never rose above knighthood. Seventy years ago 
many English doctors were essentially tradesmen. Their office was 
a drug store (the surgery, it was called). They were not neces- 
sarily men of much culture, for the license to practice could be 
obtained without a university education, although the degree of 
M.D. could not be so easily secured. Moreover, an important 
branch of the profession, that of the surgeon, is separate from the 
bulk of the physicians and regards the latter with some degree of 
aloofness. 

Mr. Dickens had a high sense of humour and he, therefore, saw in 
every phase of life odd and amusing features. He has dealt 
rather flippantly with all the learned professions — law, medicine, 
and divinity. His lawyers are a striking feature, due probably to 
his association with them in his early life. He dealt severely with 
the dissenting ministers, as witness Mr. Stiggins and Mr. Chad- 
band. Most of his doctors are unattractive and many despicable. 

His first novel presents us with the two medical students who 
will not be forgotten as long as English is a living language. 
Before they leave the scene, they are licensed to practice and Mr. 
Sawyer has established himself in his surgery (late Nockemorf) 
to which he probably did not disdain to call attention by a red 
lamp. There is, perhaps, a degree of caricature in the devices to 
secure patients ; yet I have been informed on good authority that 
one well-known local specialist did not disdain, in the early days of 
his practice, to hire persons to sit in the waiting-rooms of his office 

* Read at the first stated meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
Dickens's Fellowship. 
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to impress the few real patients that visited him. In Oliver Twist 
which was next after Pickwicky we find the estimable Dr. Losberne, 
with whom the most critical disciple of ^sculapius is not likely to 
be displeased. Yet even in this invention, the spontaneous humour 
of the author finds vent in giving to a doctor a marked degree of 
artlessness and innocence. 

Dickens's novels present, in some respects, a regular evolution 
dependent on the evolution of society. In some phases of criticism 
it would be necessary to take up the works in the order of their 
appearance, but this is not necessary in the matter now under treat- 
ment. Dickens did not study the medical profession as he studied 
charity systems or legal procedure. His doctors are spontaneous 
creations of his imagination tempered by acute observations. Many 
of his characters are composites, often inconsistent. It has been 
noted, for instance, that Mr. Perker, the attorney, is not true to 
himself. In the first presentation of him at the elopement of the 
spinster aunt, and at Eatanswill, he is alert, shrewd and not espe- 
cially scrupulous, but in Bardell v, Pickwick he is inane and 
negligent. 

In Mr. Jobling, M.E.G.S., Medical Director of the Anglo- 
Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company, we have 
a fairly correct picture of the corporation doctor. Both he and 
the company he serves find abundant counterparts in our own time 
and country. Not the least of the touches of nature which we can 
still appreciate is Jobling's manner of expressing himself to certain 
patients about the ** nonsensical bottles in his surgery" **for," he 
says, ** they are nonsense — to tell the honest truth — one half are 
nonsense." It will be noted that as M.E.O.S. he is Mr. not Dr. 
Jobling. In one of Dickens's minor stories appears a Dr. Wosky, 
who is the type of the subservient doctor who encourages his 
patients in all their fantasies and eccentricities. He is of a genus 
by no means extinct. 

One of the most favourable representations of the medical pro- 
fession is a type rather than a person. This is ** Physician " in 
Little Dorrit. Here again we have a delineation that must be 
pleasing to the medical profession. The social status is high and 
has been won by professional ability. The confidences that are 
necessarily imposed on such a man are sketched with an accurate 
hand. Let me quote : 

** The dinner party was at the great Physician's. Bar was there 
and in full force. Ferdinand Barnacle was there and in his most 
engaging state. Few ways of life were hidden from Physician 
and he was oftener in its darkest places than even Bishop. ... As 
no man of large experience of humanity, however quietly carried 
it may be, can fail to be invested with an interest peculiar to the 
possession of such knowledge. Physician was an attractive man. 
. . . Where he was, something real wasi ... It came to pass, there- 
fore, that Physician's little dinners always presented people in 
their least conventional lights. The guests said to themselves, 
whether they were conscious of it or not ; * Here is a man who 
really has an acquaintance with us as we are, who is admitted to 
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some of us every day with our wigs and paint off, who hears the 
wanderings of our minds, and sees the undisguised expression of 
our faces, when both are past our control; we may as well make 
an approach to reality with him, for the man has got the better 
of us, and is too strong for us.' Therefore Physician's guests 
came out so surprisingly at his round table that they were almost 
natural." 

Several doctors, of different types are scattered through Bleak 
House, and one occupies a position unusual for that profession in 
Dickens's novels, and perhaps generally in English novels, being, 
according to the standard of modern romance, the hero since he 
marries the heroine. Allan Woodcourt is, indeed, all that the 
young reader of romance would wish ; brave, kind, sincere, faithful 
and adventurous, but he is so slightly sketched and so infrequent 
in his appearance that he produces no impression. Far different 
is it with Mr. Bayham Badger, who appears but little also, but 
that little quite enough to disgust us with him. Mr. Badger may 
seem to be an impossibility, but with the intense class consciousness 
of the English people, added to the not inappreciable class con- 
sciousness of professionals, we may accept him and his wife as 
included in the maxim that it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world. We find, in the same novel, a passing allusion which con- 
firms what I said concerning the relative social status of the 
medical profession. '* By all that is base and despicable " cried 
Mr. Boythorne '* the treatment of surgeons aboard ship is such 
that I would submit the legs of every member of the Admiralty 
Board to a compound fracture, and render it a transportable offence 
in any qualified practitioner to set them, if the system was not 
wholly changed in twenty-four hours " — and much more in the same 
style. 

In the Tale of Two Cities Dr. Manette occupies the most 
prominent position of any of Dickens's doctors, but quite out of 
relation to the medical profession, since that part of his life is 
merely history. Mr. Chillip, in David Copperfieldy is of the 
Losberne type, mild and simple-hearted, but faithful and compe- 
tent. It has been said of Thackeray, that his women characters 
may be arranged in two well-marked classes — the smart bad women, 
and the simple good ones. It may, I think, be said of Dickens's 
doctors, that they are either pompous, hypocritical and self abasing, 
** crooking the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may follow 
fawning," or they are. singularly unworldly, innocent creatures 
without ambition or force of character. It will not be necessary to 
multiply instances. Our novelist was not favourably impressed with 
the medical profession. It plays, it is true, but a secondary part 
in his stories, but such members as appear are not given an attrac. 
tive form except in the rare instance quoted from Little IJorrit- 
It might be thought that part of the indifference and inapprecia- 
tion comes from unfamiliarity with the members of the profession, 
but Dickens lived nearly three score years and must have had 
occasion to meet many physicians in their practical work. 

Before dismissing the subject it is worth while to inquire if the 
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attitude of the novelist is not unavoidable. Does it not grow out of 
the artistic limitations ; in other words, do the life and work of a 
physician lend themselves to the purposes of the novelists ? I am 
incHned to think that they do not. It is dififerent with the other two 
great professions. In Eobert Elsmere, Dr. Primrose and Arthur 
Dimmesdale, we have instances of the artistic possibilities with the 
clerical profession. The obligations laid upon them, their duty to 
resist temptation and to maintain a hopeful and contented spirit 
in the midst of misfortune, are all capable of being worked into 
dramatic narratives and climaxes. The lawyer can figure in intri- 
cate problems of crime and be an intimate part of that most 
fascinating form of narrative, the detective story. The daily 
incidents of the life of a clergyman or lawyer are easily presented 
and generally appreciated; but the daily incidents of a doctor's 
life can scarcely be detailed by any but those who have experienced 
them, and many of these experiences are not suited to general 
literature. 

A modern instance may be quoted in support of my contention. 
The doctor-author, Sir Conan Doyle, has a great vogue. We are 
told that he gets enormous prices for his manuscripts. His Sher- 
lock Holmes is one of the few creations of the present day that 
takes rank in popularity and value as a type with Dickens's crea- 
tions. Doyle does not owe his popularity or his title to his por- 
trayal of the medical man. His Bound the Bed Lamp was not 
the basis of his fame. This was due to the discovery of Sherlock, 
and although Dr. Watson appears frequently in the stories, it is 
almost always as contrast, by his inaptitude and want of perspica- 
city, to heighten the brilliancy of Sherlock's methods. 



DICKENS EVADES A SPECIAL JURY 

THE leading dignitaries of the law have taken an unusual turn of 
late to notice Mr. Dickens in their speeches. Vice- Chancellor 
Sir Page Wood, in an after-dinner speech at the Mansion House, 
during the late Mayoralty, thought proper to defend the Court of 
Chancery from the Jarndyce attack in Bleak Ho2Cse; and Lord 
Campbell, in court, the other day (and with his wig on) expressed 
his regret that Mr. Dickens had not attended to his summons on a 
special jury. Having finished his Chancery suit, his Lordship 
observed, Mr. Dickens, by attending, might have added to his 
knowledge of a suit at common law. The Lord Chief Justice seemed 
unwilling to fine the distinguished novelist for his non-attendance. — 
Illustrated London News, Feb. 11, 1854. 
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LECTURES AND RECITALS AT THE PICKWICK 
EXHIBITION 

THE Pickwick Exhibition having proved such an attraction, it was 
kept open for a further period than was announced in our last 
issue, and was not closed until September 21. The interest shown 
in the recitals and lectures prompted the committee to continue 
them, and on August 26 Mr. G. Nix Webber gave an excellent ren- 
dering of ** A Christmas Carol "to a thoroughly appreciative 
audience. Mr. Webber, who has had a good stage experience 
behind him, made all the great characteristics of Dickens's master- 
piece telling and effective, and delighted all who were fortunate 
enough to hear him. On September 5 the Editor of The Dickensian 
gave a lantern lecture entitled ** A Chat about Dickens and the 
Places in his Books," which, for obvious reasons, we do not com- 
ment upon here, but give on another page an extract from an 
account of it which appeared in a contemporary journal. 

Another topographical lecture was given by Mr. J. E. Palmer, on 
September 12, entitled '' About England with Dickens," during 
which he showed a most interesting and varied series of slides made 
for the most part from his own photographs. In a delightfully dis- 
cursive manner Mr. Palmer took his audience through some parts of 
London, Limehouse, Greenwich, Henley, Folkestone, Blunderstone, 
Greta Bridge, Rochester, and many other places of Dickensian in- 
terest in England, and a thoroughly pleasant time his journey 
proved to be. During intervals Mr. J. H. Douglas gave recitals of 
''Old Cheeseman," ''The Flight of Em^y," and "Harold Skim- 
pole." Good as he was in the two first-named, he far excelled him- 
self in the third, presenting the character of Harold Skimpole in a 
manner so thorough and masterly that one almost felt he had come 
straight out of the book, and fully merited the great reception he re- 
ceived. 

Throughout the Exhibition the series of lectures and recitals have 
been a great feature, and have, no doubt, contributed considerably 
towards making the Pickwick Exhibition the popular success it has 
been. 



SLEEP ON, SWEET NELL 

Sleep on, Sweet Nell, sleep on : 
Life's but a dream, 
While death's the door 
Through which we pass 
To bliss immortal. 

Sleep on, Sweet Nell, sleep on : 
Death's but a sleep 
From which we wake 
To our real life. 
In realms eternal. 

Frank Speaiqht 
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WHERE LITTLE NELL DIED 



WE are able to give a picture of Tong Church, which was 
described by Dickens in The Old Curiosity Shop as the scone 
of Little Neirs death. 

Tong is near Shifnal, Salop, and the church, dedicated, accord- 
ing to the inscription on the big bell, to St. Mary the Virgin, and 
St. Bartholomew, was erected in 1410. Dickens himself told the 




LiTTLB Nell's Chubch at Tong. 



late Archdeacon Lloyd that Tong was" the Church he was thinking 
of when he wrote the closing scenes in The Old Curiosity Shop, 

** It was a very aged, ghostly place," he says. ** The church had 
been built many hundreds of years ago, and had once had a convent 
or monastery attached ; for arches in ruins, remains of oriel windows, 
and fragments of blackened walls, were yet standing ; while other 
portions of the old building, which had crumbled away and fallen 
down, were mingled with the churchyard earth and overgrown with 
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grass, as if they too claimed a burying-place and sought to mix their 
ashes with the dust of men." 

There is no doubt that the local colour for this portion of the 
book was derived from the locality when Dickens visited it on one 
of his reading tours. 

We are indebted to Mr. Frank Speaight for the loan of this block, 
which was made from a photograph especially taken or him by 
the Keverend J. E. Auden, M.A., the present Vicar of'Tong. It 
shows the porch in which little Nell and her grandfather waited 
for their friend the schoolmaster, the ancient Baronial Chapel, and 
the tower up which little Nell went. 



DICKENS AND THE PLACES IN HIS BOOKS 

" n^HE New Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly/' says The Publishers' Gir- 
J- cular, '* was crowded to overflowing on September 5, when 
Mr. B. W. Matz, the editor of The Dicke?isian, delivered his lecture 
on ' Dickens and the Places in his Books.' Mr. Matz, in the early 
part of his discourse, dwelt upon the popularity of Dickens to-day, 
and showed in the course of his remarks the reason for it, and the 
absolute necessity for all who follow the trend of the modern political 
and social administration of the period to be as cognisant of the 
chief characteristics of the incidents and characters of the 
novelist's writings as they are with those of Shakespeare 
if they would fully appreciate the meaning of the allu- 
sions and cartoons which incessantly find expression in the public 
press. Incidentally he illustrated the fact with an anecdote or two. 
He also dwelt upon the influence the writings of Dickens have in 
other directions, and the value of them apart from being works of 
fiction. Dickens's novels appeal to the heart as well as to the in- 
tellect of every class of the community and to every age of every 
class, and it is that which makes him a writer whose works will live 
as the works of our classics live, although for other reasons than 
those which have brought them into that category. 

" Mr. Matz then took his audience hurriedly through the story 
of the life of the novelist, and displayed on the screen about a hun- 
dred excellent and unique slides, showing the houses in which 
Dickens lived and wrote, facsimile portions of different manuscripts, 
illustrations to his various books, views of places and scenes in his 
novels, and about a couple of dozen portraits of the novelist at 
different periods of his life. To all these the lecturer gave an in- 
teresting running commentary, and included suitable quotations 
from the novels, which added reality to each picture. 

*' The lecture was enjoyed by the crowded audience to the utmost, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was proposed to the lecturer, which Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, the famous Dickens authority, seconded. It was 
a pleasant surprise to all present to have the opportunity of hearing 
the veteran litterateur talk upon his favourite theme of Dickens. 
After paying a warm tribute to Mr. Matz for his pleasantly in- 
formative lecture, Mr. Fitzgerald related a few interesting remini- 
scences of Dickens, Thackeray, and other of their contemporaries." 
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A DICKENS CONCORDANCE 

OF the multifarious books which the works and life of Dickens 
have inspired there is still a want unsatisfied. When we 
heard that Miss Mary Williams was compiling " a Dickens con- 
cordance," * we hoped that the gap in the long list of Dickens 
handbooks would be filled. But we regret to say that the promise 
held out by the comprehensive nature of the sub-title to the book 
is by no means fulfilled by the contents of the little volume. It 
assures us that it is **a compendium of names and characters and 
principal places mentioned in all the works of Charles Dickens, 
containing first a list of the works, secondly a summary of chapters 
in each book or pamphlet, and thirdly a complete alphabetical index 
of names with the titles of books and number of chapters quoted." 
Now, if this little volume really contained all that the title suggests, 
it would indeed be a boon and a blessing to Dickensians, and it would, 
besides, be a volume of considerably greater length. Take, for 
instance, the Pickwick Papers, In Mr. Neale's invaluable " index " 
to the book there are 650 names and over 600 other references. 
And although we did not expect to find Miss Williams' book as 
comprehensive as this, we anticipated it would contain more than about 
200 names and characters. We cannot either discover the summary 
of the chapters of the books. There are certain bald references to 
incidents as in the case of Chapter IV. of Bleak House. ** Mr. and 
Mrs. Jellyby, Caddy and Peepy Jellyby, Boorioboolagha, Mr. 
Quale, philanthropist, Mr. Guppy, clerk to Kenge & Carboy, Thavies 
Inn.'* That cannot, however, be described as a summary of that 
particular chapter, and it is typical of the rest. 

The alphabetical list of characters takes up nearly two-thirds of 
the volume, and, as far as it goes, is well done. But the volume as 
a whole will not compare in any degree with the well-known 
** Dickens Dictionary " by Messrs. Pierce & Wheeler. 



THE STUDENT^S DICKENS 

WE have received from the Normal Press copies of *' Notes on 
'David Copperfield' '' and ** Notes on 'A Tale of Two 
Cities/ '^ in their Tutorial Series. These two little pamphlets are 
intended for the use of students who are studying the two books for 
examination purposes, and to help to a critical knowledge and an 
intelligent appreciation of the works in question. To each is a 
short outline sketch of the novelist's life, an article in Dickens's 
style, a sketch of the plot, summary of chapters, notes, and sketches 
of the chief characters. Then come examination test papers. The 
first-named book is dealt with by G. M. Handley, and the latter by 
N. Stock well, and both seem to be well done, and should be in- 
valuable for the purpose for which they are written. 

♦ Francis Griffiths, 34, Maiden Lane, W.C. 3s. 6d. net. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXIV 

A SONNET 

AS glistening rain refresheth thirsty earth, 
As dew brings sweeter life unto the flowers, 

So, unto hosts of lives thy varied powers 
Have given to heart and mind a better birth. 
When Moses touched the rock, in the old days, 

Lo ! welcome streams most genially fell ; 

So doth thy pen delightfully compel. 
The hardest heart to yield unto thy sway. 
Thy themes, as poet, chiefly hope and love. 

Thy aim, the happy good of all thy race ; 
Thy power, to mirth and sorrow both can move. 

Can smooth our journey to that Higher Place, 
Thou master of most pleasant Humour-wit, 
Thine is the largest Heart-mind ever writ. 

(From The Examiner, July 8, 1854.) 



DICKENS IN **THE WORLD'S CLASSICS" 

The publisher* of that excellent series of pocket volumes known 
as *' The World's Classics " will earn the gratitude of all students 
of Victorian literature for adding to it ** The New Spirit of the 
Age,'' by Richard Hengist Home. The book has been out of 
print for years, and has been one of those well-known works 
which have been more talked about than read. And now we have 
it in a cheap, handy form for all to acquire and enjoy, for it is a 
book not only worth reading, but studying. It was originally pub- 
lished in 1844, and deals with the chief writers of the period from 
a critical point of view, the first of which is devoted to Dickens, 
and is the longest of all. Home was a friend of the novelist, and 
joined the staff of Household Words, to which periodical he con- 
tributed freely. His estimate of Dickens is that of an out-and-out 
enthusiast, but he tempers his appreciation here and there with 
just comment. No student of the novelist should fail to add the 
volume to his shelf. In the first edition the volume had for 
frontispiece the portrait of Dickens engraved from the miniature 
by Margaret Gillies, which does not, however, appear in the 
present edition. 

The publisher has also added to the series The Pickwick Papers 
in two volumes, with all the Phiz illustrations, and Great Expecta- 
tions, with six new illustrations by Warwick Goble. We cannot 
say we admire the latter; indeed, they strike us as rather poor 
and scratchy. 

* London : Henry Frowde. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OP DICKENS 

SiB^ — I am rather surprised to read in the September number a com- 
munication accusing me of being inaccurate in the details of my article 
in the July number on " First and Early American Editions.'* I shall 
not return the compliment by accusing the writer of lacking in his 
powers of observation, because his description of his copy of the " Tumey '* 
edition of Pickvnck does not agree with my copy, neither shall I accuse 
him of being colour blind, because he says the covers of his Harper 
edition of Martin Chuzzlewit are grey, while mine are blue. 

I do not doubt at all that his copy of the " Turney '* Pickwick says on 
the title page, " With fifty-four illustrations by Seymour, Phiz and Crow- 
quill,'* but I reiterate that my copy simply says, "With illustrations by 
Crowquill,** with no mention whatever of the other two artists. 

Your correspondent also says, " Further, the frontispiece is not from 
the Sam Weller title, but the proper Phiz front.'* I do not doubt in the 
least that he is correctly describing his copy, but my copy has for its 
frontispiece the one used on the cover of the August number of The 
Dickensian, which is certainly the " Sam Weller " or Onwyn drawing, 
and not the Phiz. 

His copy of the Harper Martin Chuzzlewit may have grey covers, but 
the covers of all the parts of my copy are blue but the first and last 
numbers, which were blue at one time, but have faded out to grey. 

As to his copy of Little Dorrit, published by Peterson with dull red 
covers, being the first American edition, I am willing to take his word, 
as I have never seen it, and am aware of none earlier in book form, but 
both Little Dorrit and Great Expectations were first published in 
"Harper's Magazine," and the Petersen edition of Great Expectations is 
a reprint from the magazine, including the atrocious illustrations which 
he mentions. 

Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Yours truly, W. G. Wilkins. 



EATAN5WILL 



The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of " The 
Crown": — 

Sir, — I was much surprised to notice in your issue for September 14th 
an article on Eatanswill, in which your correspondent plainly shows 
that he has not read the literature extant on the subject, and, in fact, 
has only that dangerous thing — a little knowledge. 

The refutation of his article is to be found in his own words. 

" Pickwick and his friends reach first of all Eatanswill, then Bury St. 
Edmunds, now (sic) London, and finally, by a true equational instinct 
and explicitly Ipswich. " 

Some few Ipswichians may be satisfied to accept the " say-so " of 
others equally unstudied in the matter, generally oldest inhabitants, 
who are proverbially unreliable, but the thinking part of the community, 
including the President and members of the Ipswich Literary Society, 
have decided in favour of some other town — not Ipswich — being the 
small borough of Eatanswill, and are content with the honour of their 
town being the scene of Mr. Pickwick's adventure at the Great White 
Horse. 

This is not from mere hearsay, but the record of a personal visit to all 
the places mentioned. 

The ungenerous reference to the failing memory of a former esteemed 
veteran I will pass on, merely stating that he stands as high as ever 
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he did in the hearts and esteem of all true Dickensians, and that the 
point referred to is not one of memory, but one of judgment. 

In conclusion, I would refer Mr. WooUan to the printed matter on the 
subject, notably the Eatanswill Gazette (Sudbury, 1907, Nos. 1-3), Daily 
News J April 9th, Graphic, May 4th, DicTcensian, May, 1907, &c., &c. 

Temple, September 20th. Yours truly, C. Van Noorden. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

** I didn't know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don't it ? *' — Rosa Dartle. 

QUESTION 

DiCKENSiANA. — Can any reader of The Dickensian kindly inform me 
where the following books may be obtained, and at what price ? — " Charles 
Dickens as a Reader,** by Chas. Kent ; " In and out of Doors with Charles 
Dickens," by J. T. Fields (America). Jadi. 

ANSWER 

Kitton's Dickensiana was published by George Redway in 1886. Mr. 
Redway is now out of business as a publisher, and the book is out of 
print. A second-hand copy is worth from 7s. 6d. to 15s. Bee. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



THE NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD.— The Guild held 
its annual general meeting at St. Bride's Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C., on Thursday, September 12th, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. E. P. 
Haslam in the chair. The hon. secretary and treasurer. Miss E. M. 
Miniken, presented a very satisfactory report, which was read by Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley. The balance-sheet showed that during the financial year 
just closed the Guild had doubled its income, rendered much assistance, 
and still had a small balance' in hand. Mr. E. P. Haslam spoke of the 
good work being done amongst those who suffered in silence, and shunned 
public charity. He asked that each member would endeavour to per- 
suade one other to join and so help to increase the funds in the coming 
year to £100; by so doing all would co-operate in multiplying the use- 
fulness of the Guild. Miss Georgina Hogarth was again elected Presi- 
dent, as were also Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, Mrs. Edmund Dickens, and 
Mrs. Snowden Ward as Vice-Presidents. Four members' representatives 
were elected to serve on the committee, namely. Miss K. Elliot, Miss 
J. Elliot, Mr. E. P. Haslam, and Mr. Snowden Ward. Mr. J. W. T. 
Ley asked for a hearty vote of thanks to the hon. secretary, which was 
seconded by Mr. E. P. Haslam, and unanimously accorded. The full 
balance-sheet will appear with the annual report of the Fellowship. 
The hon. secretary will be pleased to forward a copy of the Guild report 
to any member on receipt of postage. Id., all letters to be addressed to her 
at Whitcomb House. 

BRIXTON. — The annual meeting of this Fellowship branch was held 
on Tuesday, September 17th, in the Ladies' Parlour of Brixton Indepen- 
dent Church, at 8 p.m. Moderate attendance of members. Mr. Sidney 
Marriott, elected as chairman, gave a short address in reference to 
Dickensian affairs. He remarked at some length on the Pickwick Ex- 
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hibition at the Dudley Gallery, in which he has been largely interested ; 
referring to some of its special visitors, lecturers, and curiosities. He 
also presented the claims of the proposed Dickens National Library in 
accordance with Mr. Snowden Ward's recent circular^ received from 
headquarters, and announced the coming conference of the Fellowship 
to take place at the Holborn Restaurant, October 5th, Mrs. A. Stuart, 
Miss E. Cooper, and Messrs. Allbut, Marriott and Skeen having been 
appointed to. attend as branch delegates. 

A president was not elected for the present, the place being temporarily 
kept open in view of a suitable appointment. Messrs. Marriott, as trea- 
surer, and Mr. R. Allbut, as secretary, were re-elected ; also the present 
acting committee, with the addition of Mr. Sherlock, in place of Mr. H. 
Rose, who has left London. The financial report given by the treasurer, 
1906-7, was unanimously adopted, showing present balance in hand 
40s. 4d. 

LUDDENDEN. — The inaugural meeting of the new branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship was held in the St. James's U.M.F.C. School 
on September 2nd. Mr. Alfred Yates presided, and Mr. Arthur 
Hayes, the well-known elocutionist, spoke on the aims of the. Dickens 
Fellowship, and pointed out how a branch could be worked. He 
suggested that members should read, and recite from, or speak of 
Dickens, from various points of view, or that one of Dickens's works 
should be studied specially. Above all, he hoped they would be brotherly 
in their gatherings, as there was no greater note struck throughout 
Dickens's works than that of human fraternity. Later, Mr. Hayes read 
some fine passages from The Old Curiosity Shop, and also recited " The 
Death of Little Nell." Mr. Hayes has a large repertoire. of Dickens and 
other recitals, and his rendering of " The Death of Little Nell " was 
perhaps as pathetically vivid as the representation last winter of 
"Nicholas Nickleby." He was greeted with great applause. Miss 
Ethel Clarke and Mr. E. Farnell ^oth of Wainstalls) sang at intervals. 
Mr. C. Elliott, besides being the accompanist, contributed several musical 
selections. 

TORONTO. — The record of the branch for tlie past year has been one 
of continued success and progress. The membership has increased by 
100, but if those who have already joined for next year were included, 
our return would be of more than 400 members, instead of 300. The 
regular monthly meetings have been largely attended, and the programmes 
enjoyable and of a high class. The outstanding event of the year was 
the breach of promise trial, *' Bardell v. Pickwick." Four performances 
had to be given, and it is probable that the play will be repeated next 
season. From the proceeds of the Pickwick play and of other entertain- 
ments, the branch has supported its "Dickens Cot" in the Home foi 
Incurable Children, has contributed $50 to the summer Fresh Air Funds 
for the children of the poor, and has in hand a substantial balance for 
charitable work during the coming year. The branch is now the second 
largest branch in the world, but is not content with this, and will put 
forth every effort to reach first place before another year has passed. 

YORK. — Members of this branch, who were joined by Miss Kidson, 
of the Leeds Branch, had an excursion to Helmsley, Duncomb Park, and 
Helmsley Castle on August 31st. The curious old houses, constructed of 
lath and plaster, and known as "Pots and Pans," or "Black and 
White," the quaint market place and cross, the famous monument to 
the second Earl of Faversham, the Norman church, ancient castle 
and mansion, and the beautiful park were the cause of great enjoy- 
ment. Being favoured with fine weather, the day's outing among the 
old historic district was much appreciated, 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS. 

Little Dorrit, 2 volumes. In the "National" Edition. (Sold in sets 
only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. each. 

The Uncommercial Traveller j Bleak House, and The Old Curiosity 
Shop. In the " Popular '* Edition. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
Is. net each cloth ; 2s. net each leather. 

A Tale of Two Cities and David Copperfieldy with notes, introduc- 
tions, &c., in the Normal Tutorial Series. The Normal Press, 110, 
Avondale Square, S.E. 9d. net each. 

A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, with illustrations 
in colour and line, and an introduction by George Alfred Williams. Crown 
4to, 6s. London : Cassell & Co. 

Mr, Picktuick's Christinas, (The Christmas scenes from The Pickwick 
Papers,) With illustrayons in colour and line, and an introduction by 
George Alfred Williams. Crown 4to, 6s. Same publishers. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

' *' The Children of Dickens," iv. Little Folks , September. 

** Dickens and Foreigners." By Robert Pierpoint. Observer ^ August 4. 

" Pickwickian Still." By John o* London. T, P,'s Weekly ^ August 9. 

" The Paths of the Pilgrim." Liverpool Courier , August 22. 

** The Pickwick Exhibition." American Begister, August 31 ; Sunday 
School Chronicle, September 12 ; Yorkshire Weekly Post, September 12. 

"Dickens at Lancaster." By W. Hewitson. Manchester City News, 
August 31. 

** Charles Dickens in Switzerland." Daily News, September 4. 

" A National Memorial to Charles Dickens." Letter from Lord James of 
Hereford. Westminster Gazette, September 5, and other papers. 

" A Dickens Memorial." (Leader) Bristol Western Press, September 6 ; 
(Leader) Ma/nchester Courier, September 6; (Leader) Daily Telegraph, 
September 9; Yorkshire Daily Observer, September 10; Dublin Daily 
Express, September 10. 

" The Dickens Competition." Answers and Papers. The Ibis Magazine 
a/nd Journal of the Prudential Clerks Society, September. 

** Eatanswill: Ipswich v, Sudbury." By Henry Woollen. The Crown, 
September 14. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

OCTOBER 

5. Annual conference of the Dickens Fellowship at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, London, at 2.30. At 6.30 dinner at the same place, at 
which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor will preside. Tickets 5s. 
each from the Hon. Secretary, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, 
W.C. 

8. Liverpool Branch : Inaugural meeting and address by the President at 
Royal Institute. 
Brixton Branch : Lantern Lecture by Mr. Arthur Humphreys, 
"Switzerland and its Associations with Dickens," at Independent 
Church, at 8 o'clock. 

10. Dublin Branch : Meeting at Sackville Caf^, at 8. Chairman, Sir Charles 
Cameron, C.B. 

22. Gravesend : Papers by members on "David Copperfield. " 

Brixton Branch : -i Lantern Lecture by Mr. Wm. Gaze, " Paris m 
Dickens Knew I It," at Independent Church, at 8. 




CHARLES DICKENS GIVING ONE OP HIS PUBLIC READINGS. 

From a Painting by Alfred Bryan. 
By permission of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 



See page 296. 
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WHEN FOUND- 

THE Dickens Fellowship completed the fifth year of its existence 
on October 5th last, on which day the second annual conference 
and dinner were held at the Holborn Restaurant. In the afternoon 
delegates from the various branches throughout the country and 
London attended in conference to elect officers for the ensuing year, 
amend the rules, and to transact other business. The details of the 
meeting will be found on another page. But it m.ay be noted here 
that the chief alteration made was the raising of the minimum sub- 
scription to Headquarter members to two and sixpence per annum. 
At the dinner in the evening nearly 200 members and friends sat 
down, under the presidency of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir Wm. P. Treloar, Bart., who was supported by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, his Honour Judge Bompas, K.C., Mr. Edmund 
Dickens, Canon Benham, and many others. Excellent speeches 
were made during the evening, a report of which will be found else- 
where. 

« * * * * 

Among the Dickens manuscripts in the Forster Collection at 
South Kensington is one of an article entitled *' London Crime," 
known to have been written by the novelist for The Examiner, but 
which bibliographers have hitherto been unable to trace in the pages 
of that newspaper. We, however, have been more fortunate, and 
were successful in discovering it under the title of ** Ignorance and 
Crime," the name having obviously been altered in the proof. It 
is one of several articles which are to form a new volume of 
Dickens's writings, the whole of which will be new to the public, 
and will reveal to admirers of the novelist that Dickens's desire for 
the betterment of the social welfare of the community was not merely 
given expression to in his tales, as some have suggested, in order to 
mould a character more completely and to serve the purpose of the 
story, but that he always recognised the needs of reform in social 
administration, and for ever had it in his mind, and. continuously 
used his pen in its behalf. Here he traces the causes of crime to 
ignorance, and emphasises the point made by More : '' Let the State 
prevent vice, and take away the occasions for offences by well order- 
ing its subjects, and not by suffering wickedness to increase, after- 
ward, to be punished." The article was written in 1848, and in it 
Dickens appears not a little as a prophet, for things have changed 
since then. 

* * * * « 

Mr. Bransby Williams is at the present time fulfilling an engage- 
ment in America. He sailed in the '* Lusitania " on October 5th, 
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and a deputation from the Fellowship Conference assembled at 

Euston. Station to bid him a safe journey and a successful tour. He 

was met on the other side by a deputation from the Manhattan 

Branch, who had postponed their annual dinner in order to make 

him the guest of the evening. Mr. Williams took with him the 

model of the Maypole Inn which he purchased at the sale of the 

late John L. Toole's effects, for which he has been offered 30,000 

dollars, but which he has no intention of accepting. He also took 

other relics with him for exhibition purposes only. Mr. Williams 

has been asked to make a lecture tour through the States, dealing 

with Dickens's life and characters, under the patronage of President 

Roosevelt. He has not yet refused, and there is no question that 

such an undertaking would be a huge success. 

***** 

President Roosevelt has recently been quoting Dickens in his 
speeches. ** Let them cease to be angry with Dickens; read him, 
be amused, and profit, but not be misled by the lessons that Martin 
Chuzzlewit teaches," said he at Cairo (Illinois) the other day. De- 
scribing the locality as the garden-spot of the world, he observed 
that a generation ago a man possessing so much insight as Charles 
Dickens had failed to foresee that America's progress was located in 
those parts of the unfortunate " Eden " of Martin Chuzzlewit fame. 
From this the President drew a warning not to heed the criticisms of 
pessimists, particularly those who attacked his anti-corporation 
policy. The President's speech, we understand, resulted in the pub- 
lication by the evening papers of chapters of the novel just named. 
His advice to keep a lively watch on present-day Pograms and 
Bricks in politics, journalism, business, and private life, and wage 
war against them was a clever touch. So, too, was his advice to 
follow Mark Tapley and not be downhearted concerning the future 

of the country. 

***** 

Mr. James E. Palmer, who had the distinction of forming the 
first branch of the Fellowship, that at Blackheath, has, in conse- 
quence of leaving the neighbourhood, been compelled to resign his 
official position. The success of the Blackheath, Lee, and Lewisham 
Branch was due chiefly to the energy and enthusiasm of Mr. Palmer, 
and, as a token of appreciation of all he did on their behalf, the 
members made a presentation to him at their meeting on October 
17th. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer have always had the welfare of the 
Fellowship at. heart, and have devoted much of their time in carry- 
ing out, in the spirit as well as in the letter, the objects and aims of 
the society. The best wishes for their future go with them from 

all who came in contact with them in their work. 
* * * * » 

There have been some conflicting and confusing references in the 
Press Jately to Barnard's Inn Tavern in Holborn, which is 
shortly to be destroyed. One contemporary has stated that Bar- 
nard's Inn, *' where Dickens once lived," is to be soon swept away, 
and then, of course, goes on to talk about Pip and Great Expecta- 
tions. This paragraph has gone the round. Another states that 
Barnard's Inn Tavern is where Pip lodged. Every good Dickensian 
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knows he did not, but lodged in the Inn itself. We believe the 
actual facts are these. Barnard's Inn Tavern was the *' Red Lamp " 
of Barnahy Rudge, and from its windows the stirring scenes of the 
Gordon rioters must have been witnessed. Langdale's distillery, 
which was so ruthlessly burned, was but a few doors off, as is the 
modern building now. The tavern dates back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and for some years past has been the home of the Pickwick 

Masonic Lodge. 

***** 

We understand that the famous Bull Hotel, Rochester, has 
changed hands, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the new pro- 
prietor will sustain its Dickens traditions. It is one of the most 
interesting Dickens landmarks in Kent, and no one ever thinks of 
visiting Rochester without calling at the Bull to take a meal in the 
coffee room, which Mr. Pickwick and his friends have made historic, 
nor would one think of missing a sight of the ball-room or Mr. Pick- 
wick's bedroom. Its most attractive advertisement, which used to 
catch the eye of every passer-by, " Good House, Nice Beds, vide 
Pickwick," disappeared some time ago. We hope it will be re- 
stored, and that the Bull Hotel will continue to have good reasons 
for attracting the Dickens pilgrim from all over the world in the 

future, as it used to have in the past. 

***** 

It seems that there is likely to be quite a revival in Dickens plays. 
Mr. Tree is to produce immediately Mr. Comyns Carr's version of 
" Edwin Drood," the Fellowship Dramatic Club, as we announce 
elsewhere, are producing " Dolly Varden," and Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright promises a series of Dickens plays. The success of his 
" David Copperfield " has been unprecedented, and wherever it is 
performed the greatest enthusiasm prevails. Whilst at Cardiff 
recently Mr. Charles Collette, who plays Micawber, was interviewed 
on the possibilities of Dickens's books as plays, in the course of which 
he said that there is enough incident in David Copperfield and Bleak 
Hovsey or any other of Dickens's novels to provide material for three 
or four plays. This, of course, is true, and it is only because 
dramatists have not realised it and confined their plays to one set 
of incidents before that the Dickens play has not always been a 
success. We notice that throughout the interview Mr. Collette uses 
that awkward and incorrect word *' Dickensonian," as though the 
novelist's name was Dickenson. 

***** 

Two new branches of the Dickens Fellowship are in active forma- 
tion, and will, no doubt, be firmly established before our next 
number appears. One is at Broadstairs, the town so intimately 
associated with the life and work of the novelist, and where recently 
Mr. Eric Williams gave a dramatic recital which added over twelve 
pounds to the National Dickens Library Fund; the other at Ply- 
mouth, an important centre, which should afford opportunities of 
making quite a stronghold there. The Hon. Secretary of the former 
is Mr. W. Layton, 47, Gladstone Road, Broadstairs; and of the 
latter Mr. Charles Quain, 5, Beaumont Place, Plymouth. 

Thb EpiTOR. 
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IGNORANCE AND CRIME.* 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

A REMARKABLE document, and one suggesting many weighty 
considerations and supplying much important evidence in 
reference to the alliance of crime and ignorance, has been recently 
published by the Government. It is a statement of the number 
of persons taken into custody by the Metropolitan Police, sum- 
marily disposed of, and tried and convicted in the year 1847; to 
which are appended certain comparative statements from the years 
1831 to 1847 inclusive. 

In one part of this return the various trades and professions of 
the various persons taken into custody in the course of the year, 
are set forth in detail. Although this information is necessarily 
imperfect, in the absence of an accurate statistical return, set forth 
side by side with it, of the gross number of persons pursuing each 
of such trades or professions in the metropolis, it is very curious. 
Out of a total of between forty-one and forty-two thousand male 
offenders distributed over seventy-nine trades, twelve thousand four 
hundred and ten are labourers, of whom one-twelfth offended 
against the vagrant laws. Next in point of number come sailors, 
who exceed eighteen hundred. Next, the carpenters, who are 
about a hundred below the sailors. Next, the shoemakers, who 
muster some six hundred weaker than the carpenters. Next, the 
tailors, who are about a hundred in the rear of the shoemakers. 
Next, the bricklayers, who are again about a hundred below the 
tailors. And so on down to four sheriff's officers, three clergymen, 
and one umbrella-maker. Nor are the offences of each class less 
notable. Thus, of the three clergymen, one is drunk, one dis- 
orderly, and one pugilistic; which is exactly the case with the 
sheriff's officers. The solitary umbrella-maker figures as a mur- 
derer. Of five parish officers, one is a suspicious character, one a 
horse stealer, and three commit assaults. Of sixteen postmen, 
seven steal money from letters, and six get drunk. Butchers are 
more disposed to common assaults than to any other class of offence. 
The chief weakness of carpenters is drunkenness ; after that, a dis- 
position to assault the lieges; after that, a tendency to petty 
larceny. Tailors, as we all know, are disorderly in their drink, 
and pot-valiant. Female servants are greatly tempted into theft. 
Ill-paid milliners and dressmakers would seem to lapse the most 
into such offences as may be supposed to arise from, or to lead to, 
prostitution. 

One extraordinary feature of the tables is the immense number 
of persons who have no trade or occupation, which may be stated, 
in round numbers, as amounting to eleven thousand one hundred 
out of forty-one thousand men, and to seventeen thousand one 
hundred out of twenty thousand five hundred women. Of this 
last-mentioned number of women, nine thousand can neither read 
nor write, eleven thousand can only read, or read and write im- 

* The manuscript of this article is in the Dyce and Forster collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and" bears the title of "London Crime," It 
appeared in The Examiner, April 22, 1848, under the above title. 
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perfectly, and only fourteen can read and write well ! The pro- 
portion of total ignorance, among the men, is as thirteen thousand 
out of forty-one thousand; only one hundred and fifty out of all 
that forty-one thousand can read and write well; and no more 
knowledge than the mere ability to blunder over a book like a little 
child, or to read and write imperfectly, is possessed by the rest. 
This state of mental comparison is what has been commonly called 
** education" in England for a good many years. And that ill- 
used word might, quite as reasonably, be employed to express a 
teapot. 

It should be remembered that the very best aspect of this widely 
diffused ignorance among criminals, is presented through the 
medium of these returns, and that they are probably unduly favour- 
able to the attainments of these wretched persons. It is one of the 
properties of ignorance to believe itself wiser than it is. Striking 
instances are within our knowledge in which this alleged ability to 
read well, and write a little — ^appearing to be claimed by offenders 
in perfect good faith — ^has proved, on examination, scarcely to 
include the lowest rudiments of a child's first primer. Of this 
vast number of women who have no trade or occupation — seventeen 
thousand out of twenty thousand — it is pretty certain that an 
immense majority have never been instructed in the commonest 
household duties, or the plainest use of needle and thread. Every 
day's experience in our great prisons shows the prevailing ignorance 
in these respects among the women who are constantly passing and 
repassing through them, to be scarcely less than their real ignor- 
ance of the arts of reading and writing and the moral ends to 
which they conduce. And in the face of such prodigious facts, 
sects and denominations of Christians quarrel with each other and 
leave the prisons full up and ever filling with people who begin 
to be educated within the prison walls ! 

The notion that education for the general people is comprised in 
the faculty of tumbling over words, letter by letter, and syllable 
by syllable, like the learned pig, or of making staggering pothooks 
and hangers inclining to the right, has surely had its day by this 
time, and a long day too. The comfortable conviction that a 
parrot acquaintance with the Church Catechism and the Command- 
ments is enough shoe-leather for poor pilgrims by the Slough of 
Despond, sufficient armour against the Giants Slay-Good and De- 
spair, and a sort of Parliamentary train for third-class passengers 
to the beautiful Gate of the City, must be pulled up by the roots, 
as its growth will overshadow this land. Side by side with Crime, 
Disease, and Misery in England, Ignorance is always brooding, and 
is always certain to be found. The union of Night with Darkness 
is not more certain and indisputable. Schools of Industry, schools 
where the simple knowledge learned from books is made pointedly 
useful, and immediately applicable to the duties and business of 
life, directly conducive to order, cleanliness, punctuality, and 
economy— schools where the sublime lessons of the New Testament 
are made the superstructure to be reared, enduringly, on such 
foundations ; not frittered away piece-meal into harassing intelligi- 
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bilities, and associated with weariness, languor, and distaste, by the 
use of the Gospel as a dog's-eared spelling-book, than which 
•nothing in what is called instruction is more common, and nothing 
more to be condemned — schools on such principles, deep as the 
lowest depth of Society, and leaving none of its dregs untouched, 
are the only means of removing the scandal and the danger that 
besets us in this nineteenth century of our Lord. Their motto 
they may take from More : ' * Let the State prevent vices, and take 
away the occasions for offences by well ordering its subjects, and 
not by suffering wickedness to increase, afterward to be punished." 
Old Sir Peter Laurie's sagacity does not appear by these returns 
to have quite ** put down " suicide yet. It has remained almost 
as steady, indeed, as if the wprld rejoiced in no such magnate. 
Four years ago, the number of metropolitan suicides committed 
in a twelvemonth was one hundred and fifty-five ; last year it was 
one hundred and fifty-two: not to mention two thousand persons 
reported last year to the police as lost or missing, of whom only 
half were found again. 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER OF 
THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 

THE second annual conference of the Dickens Fellowship was held 
at the Holbom Restaurant, London, on Saturday afternoon, 
October 5th. There were about seventy delegates present, repre- 
senting the following branches: — Birmingham, Blackheath, 
Brighton, Brixton, Chesterfield, Dublin, Edinburgh, Forest Gate, 
Gravesend, Hastings, Leeds, Liverpool, Maidstone, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Southampton, Stockport, and West London. 

The conference was presided over by Mr. B. W. Matz, who, with 
Sir Edward Russell, was elected a Vice-President of the Fellowship. 
Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., was re-elected President; Mr. J. W. 
T. Ley, Hon. General Secretary; Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, Hon. 
Treasurer ; and Sheffield was chosen as the place of meeting for next 
year. Other business was transacted, and will be found recorded in 
the Annual Report, which forms a part of our present issue. 

In the evening a banquet was held, to which nearly two hundred 
sat down. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor (Alderman Sir Wm. 
P. Treloar, Bart.) presided, and among those present were his 
Honour Judge Bompas, Canon Benham, Mrs. Kate Reilly, Mr. 
Edmund Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. W. Whitten, Mr. Lewis Hind, Mrs. 
Humphry ('* Madge,'' of Truth), Mt. Percy Fitzgerald, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. M. M. Davies (of Kentucky, U.S.A.), Mr. A. F. C. 
Morgan, Miss Florence Dickens, and Mr. Herbert Dickens. The 
Hon. Secretary read letters and telegrams regretting inability to be 
present from Mr. John Hare, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., the American Am- 
bassador — who wrote : ** The admirers of Dickens in my country are 
as numerous as in his own country " — Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
Sir Charles Mathews, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and 
many others. 
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Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who claimed that he was the only personal 
friend of Dickens present, was entrusted with the toast of * ' The 
Dickens Fellowship," and referred in eulogistic terms to the use- 
fulness of the society and the charitable works it had undertaken. 
In the course of an appreciation of Dickens, he observed that there 
were two Dickenses — the writer and the man. An evidence of the 
wonderful influence of Dickens was the presence there that evening 
of the Lord Mayor, who was under the spell of Dickens when he 
instituted that great scheme for the cripples, which was so dear to 
his heart. Dickens was a man of the highest principle, unselfish, 
and modest, and extremely tolerant to his opponents. 

Mr. J. W. T. Ley, in replying to the toast, said that since the 
Dickens Fellowship was inaugurated in 1902 they had enrolled over 
12,000 members, and their second and third largest branches were 
in Canada (Toronto) and Australia respectively. It had done ex- 
cellent work in charitable and other directions, and had strived to 
put in practice the Dickens sentiment throughout the world. 

'* To All Lovers of Dickens " was the next toast, and in proposing 
this the Lord Mayor said they all loved Dickens. When he himself 
was first married he used to go with his wife to St. James's Hall to 
hear Dickens read, and as they could not afford the reserved seats 
— (laughter) — they went early. One day, when Dickens read the 
very strong chapter of the murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes, a man 
rose in the stalls, and declaimed against Dickens for daring to read 
such a scene before ladies. The gentleman had to leave the hall — 
(laughter) — but the Lord Mayor was told that Dickens himself had 
arranged that little performance — (laughter) — and with perfect 
honesty of purpose, for it was the first time he had read it in public, 
and he was rather doubtful himself as to whether it was a thing 
ladies and gentlemen would like to hear read. The result of the 
gentleman's protest was perfectly satisfactory — except to the gentle- 
man. (Laughter.) If Dickens were to come to live with him at 
the Mansion House, he could give him some good anecdotes. (Laugh- 
ter.) '* I have a coachman/' remarked the Lord Mayor, amid 
laughter, and he was sure that Dickens would have made a very fine 
character out of him. He was an excellent whip, and the only thing 
against him was that he was a teetotaller. (Laughter.) He re- 
membered that when he went to see him, before he was Lord Mayor, 
he said: '* Wright, you and I have known each other at a distance 
for some time, and if I am elected we shall become closer ac- 
quainted." The worthy Wright replied: *' If you are elected, Sir 
William ? Why, it is the ambition of the universe to see you Lord 
Mayor." (Loud laughter.) Dickens would have made something 
of that — (laughter) — but all that he (the Lord Mayor) made of it 
was that he felt very gratified, and up till now that feeling had been 
maintained. But now he understood the coachman had said the 
same to somebody else. (Loud laughter.) Dickens would have 
made something of that. The Lord Mayor related several such 
amusing anecdotes, and concluded by saying that there was nobody 
in the world who loved the memory of the novelist more than him- 
self. 
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The response was made by Canon Benham, who said the Tiny 
Tims of London had found a true friend in the Lord Mayor. 

In sympathetic terms, " The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens'' was given by the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, who said: 
'* Charles Dickens was a great benefactor of mankind and was well 
beloved ; there was also no kind of doubt in their mind — at least, as 
members of this Fellowship to-night — that he was rich, he meant 
very rich, in the affection of the people. Some people felt doubt as 
to whether Dickens was a religious man. Blessings on his kind 
heart ! He had done more good by oi\e of his works and given more 
innocent pleasure than half the pulpits on any given Sunday. He 
was convinced that Charles Dickens had done wonderful work in 
ameliorating the lives of the people by such beautiful prose idylls of 
the Christmas Carol y The Chimes , and The Cricket on the Hearth. 
They knew Charles Dickens was not a believer in sectarianism, but 
he was a religious man, although he did not sing psalms and 
hymns." The toast was drunk in silence. 

Mr. B. W. Matz, who proposed " The Branches," said that the 
success of the Fellowship was due to the branches, all of which 
worked in unison with the headquarters. He emphasised the fact 
that the branches were the Fellowship. There were forty of them 
to-day, yet there were not forty fellowships, but one Fellowship. 

Mr. Frank Yoxall, of Birmingham, responded. 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward proposed the toast of '* The Visitors," 
which was responded to by his Honour Judge Bompas, K.C., who 
said that too often schemes of reform were more theoretical than 
practical, but Charles Dickens was a great practical reformer. He 
supposed the truth was that in real reform the first thing was to 
have knowledge, and no one had given them so accurate a knowledge 
of all the miseries and needs of their great cities as had Charles 
Dickens. The next thing they must add was sympathy, and never 
was there a man with greater sympathy. And when they had know- 
ledge and sympathy then they were sure action would follow — and 
action had followed, and they saw the result. Dickens loved all 
mankind, as had been pointed out. They saw the result of his 
work all around them day by day. The speaker's father had been 
named in the books of Dickens, who had taken his father's char- 
acteristics, and had shown them in one of his cases. There was not 
much endeavour to copy a particular man. And that seemed to him 
the triumph or one of the triumphs of Charles Dickens's writing. 
His characters were not mere copies of particular people, but they 
were embodiments of real characteristics of the nation, of the people 
at large. They were not one particular specimen, but they were 
characteristic specimens of a class of life. The trial scene was a 
wonderful instance of insight into human nature, and he, for one, 
was proud that his father was eminent enough to have been elected 
as the one man who should be shown as the representative of the bar. 
He might perhaps say that a few years after his father's death the 
Justices came to their house and said that his was the very greatest 
intellect that they had at Westminster Hall ; they had fixed upon 
him arS the foremost leader in intellect at th^ bar. Sq mugh for 
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private recollections. He did, in the name of the visitors, thank 
them all for the very pleasant evening they had spent. 

Mr. Henry Davey, of Brighton, proposed *' The Ladies.'' 
During the evening Madame Micklebacher charmed the company 
with her excellent singing, and Mr. Wm. Miles and Mr. Frank 
Speaight gave recitals from Dickens. Miss Winifred M. Nash 
officiated at the piano. It only remains to add that a unique pro- 
gramme and menu had been prepared by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, with 
appropriate quotations for each speech from the works of the 
novelist, all of which were ingeniously chosen. On the front page 
appeared a portrait of Dickens and pictures of his four London 
houses, a souvenir to be kept and prized. 



POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXV. 

THOU Shakespeare of our day, farewell. 
Rich fancies in thy soul did dwell. 
And Nature sweet, with magic spell 
Did guide thy wondrous pen. 
Bless'd by the Great Omnipotent, 
Forth, mighty teacher, thou wast sent; 
He made thee His grand instrument 
To change the hearts of men. 
He mirror'd greatness in thy mind. 
Thou ever gentle, good, and kind. 
Physician to the mental blind, 
What toil hast thou endur'd ! 
To Virtue shall thy works entice 
The guilty from the side of Vice, 
To where Truth points to Paradise, 
And crowns may be secured. 
Thy pure thoughts o'er the world are spread. 
From palace to the poor man's shed, 
They oft soothe Sickness on its bed. 
With balm of sterling worth. 
Thy part has been in this vast sphere, 
To urge sweet Pity — dry Grief's tear, 
, And with thy matchless wit to cheer ; 
Thy name but breath 'd caus'd mirth. 
In peace are hush'd thy hopes and fears 
For this our land, now bath'd in tears 
For thee, whose bright name it reveres, 
Proud of thy learned lore. 
Unchang'd shall thy lov'd mem'ry bloom. 
Till all Earth's beauties fade in gloom, 
When Judgment's thunders shake thy tomb, 
And '* Time shall be no more." 
JllpwiN ToMLiN, in The Jewish ftecord, August 5th, 1870, 
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DICKENS IN EDINBURGH 

By J. J. STEVEN50N 
11. 

DICKENS'S Dew manager, who had taken Arthur Smith's place, 
proved quite unable to cope with the work recjuired, at least so 
far as organisation was concerned, and scenes of great disorder 
ensued. Here is Dickens's description thereof, or at least a part 
of it :— 

" I send you by post another Scotsman. From a paragraph in 
it, a letter, and an advertisement, you may be able to form some 
dim guess of the scene at Edinburgh last night. Such a pouring 
of people into a place already full to the throat, such an in- 
describable confusion, such a rending and tearing of dresses, and 
yet such a scene of good humour on the whole. I never saw the 
faintest approach to it. While I addressed the crowd in the room 
Gordon addressed the crowd in the street. Fifty frantic men got 
up in all parts of the hall and addressed me, all at once. 
Other frantic men made speeches to the walls. The whole 
Blackwood family were borne in on the top of a wave, and 
landed with their faces against the front of the platform. I read 
with the platform full of people, and it was like some impossible 
tableau, or gigantic, picnic. ... It was a most extraordinary 
sight. And yet from the moment I began to the moment of my 
leaving off, they never missed a point, and they ended with a 
burst of cheers. 

''My people were torn to ribbons last night. They have not 
a hat among them, and scarcely a coat." 

Another series of readings was commenced in St. James's Hall, 
London, on April 10th, 1866, and on the 16th Dickens came north 
to give readings in Edinburgh and Glasgow. This time Dolby 
acted as his agent. The first night in Edinburgh there was not 
a crowded audience, but Dickens knew now this peculiarity of his 
Edinburgh friends, and it caused him no anxiety. Indeed, on 
this occasion he remarks that *' The house was more than twice 
better than any first night previously. They were, as usual, re- 
markably intelligent . " 

Glasgow was visited next evening, and at Edinburgh on the 
following night, when the last reading of this Scotch series was 
given, many as usual failed to get in, and had to go away dis- 
appointed. 

In 1868 Dickens returned from America resolved to give a 
*' farewell " series of readings. As he said, *' he would give them 
and then read no more." Farewell readings they were indeed to 
be. 

It was at this time he resolved to take up, as one of his sub- 
jects, the murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist, as, 
although terrible, it would be a novelty. His friends urged him 
to abandon the idea, but he refused to do so, and would listen to 
no remonstrance, although fully aware of the dangers by which 
this subject was necessarily surrounded. Indeed, Dolby tells us 
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that even after he had begun to get it up " he had misgivings 
if the impression produced would not be so horrible as to prevent 
people coming a second time. He paid me the compliment to 
read the story to me, and I confess to having done all in my 
power to dissuade him from continuing with it. My reasons for 
this had reference not so much to the inappropriateness of the 
subject for reading purposes — ^because I knew well that the sen- 
sational character of it would be a great attraction — as to the 
effect which the extra exertion might have on his constitution and 
the state of his health, which had now begun again to show signs 
of failing.'' 

Elaborate articles on this proposed reading appeared in the 
London press, and Dolby found, when they arrived in Edinburgh 
on Saturday, December 5th, that there was a general wish that 
this reading should be included in the series about to be given 
there and in Glasgow, ** Finding that this desire could not be 
gratified, the feeling of the Edinburgh public towards Mr. Dickens 
(or as he expresses it, " the affectionate regard of the people '') 
was of such a kind that but a few days sufficed to fill the stall 
place for all the readings announced, and, contrary to previous 
Edinburgh experiences, the first of these readings was as largely 
attended as the holding capacity of the music hall would allow." 

Dickens makes reference, in a letter written from Edinburgh, 
to this wish of the Scotch public for the " Murder" reading. *' As 
I have determined not to do the ' Oliver ' murder until after the 
5th of January, when I shall ascertain its effect on a great audience, 
it is curious to notice how the shadow of its coming affecfs the 
Scotch mind. It .is a very, very bad day here, very dark and very 
wet. I am sitting at a side window, looking up the length of 
Princes Street, watching the mist change over the castle, and 
murdering Nancy by turns." 

Dolby mentions that on the Sunday they had a pleasant walk 
up Arthur's seat, " which did much to calm Mr. Dickens's nerves 
after the shaking of the journey by the ' Flying Scotsman,' from 
which he had suffered much." On the way the novelist had 
calculated that the shocks received by the nerves in a long journey 
by express train, as from London to Edinburgh, would be thirty 
thousand! Dolby also remarks that Sunday is "never a joyous 
or pleasant time in Scotland." 

This is the view Dickens gave on that subject contained in a 
letter written from Edinburgh at this time: — '* You know the 
aspect of this city on a Sunday, and how gay and bright it is? 
The merry music of the blithe bells, the waving flags, the prettily 
decorated houses with their draperies of various colours, and the 
radiant countenances at the windows and in the streets, how 
charming they are! The usual preparations are making for the 
band in the open air, in the afternoon ; and the usual pretty 
children (selected for that purpose) are at this moment hanging 
garlands round the Scott monument preparatory to the innocent 
Sunday dance round that edifice, with which the diversions in- 
variably close." 
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This letter is more like Thackeray than Dickens, but the sarcasm 
is always kindly. 

On the following Saturday Messrs. Peter Fraser, Ballantyne, 
and John Blackwood — the sole survivors of that earlier time when 
Dickens had received so much kindness and hospitality in the 
Scottish capital — dined with Dickens, Mr. Russell (Editor of the 
Scotsman), also being one of the party, and as Dolby tells us the 
evening was spent in recalling the old associations of the days of 
Auld Lang Syne. *' Peter Fraser sang as he only could sing the 
songs that Lord Jeffrey most delighted in, and Ballantyne recited 
the older poems, bringing back to our host the recollections of five- 
and-twenty years previously.'' 

Here are a few brief extracts from the letters written at this 
period. 

'* We had a great crush and a wonderful audience in Edinburgh 
last night." 

Writing from Glasgow, Dickens says: — 

*' My old liking of Boston to Edinburgh has been constantly re- 
vived within those last ten days. There is a certain similarity of 
tone between the two places. The audiences are curiously alike, 
except that the Edinburgh audience has a quicker sense of humour, 
and is a little more genial. No disparagement to Boston in this, 
because I consider an Edinburgh audience perfect." A reference 
to Glasgow is interesting. '' The atmosphere of this place, com- 
pounded of mists from the Highlands, and smoke from the town 
factories, is crushing my eyebrows as I write, and it rains as it 
never does rain anywhere else, and always does rain here. It is 
a dreadful place, though much improved and possessing a deal of 
public spirit. Improvement is beginning to knock the old town 
of Edinburgh about, here and there, but the Canongate, and 
the most picturesque of the horrible courts and wynds are not to 
be easily spoiled, or made fit for the poor wretches who people 
them, to live in. Edinburgh is so changed as to its notabilities 
that I had only three men left of the Wilson and Jeffrey time to 
dine with me there last Saturday." 

'' I send another Scotsman by this post, because it is really a 
good newspaper, well written, and well managed. We had an 
immense house here last night, and a very large turn-away." 

" The keeper of the Edinburgh Hall, a fine old soldier, pre- 
sented me on Friday night with the finest red camellia for my 
button-hole that ever was seen. Nobody can imagine how he 
came by it, as the florists had a considerable demand for that 
colour . . . and could get no such thing." 

Late in 1868 Dickens declined to become Member of ParliameUrt 
for Edinburgh. 

In 1869 the farewell series of readings were continued, and once 
more, and for the last time, Dickens came to Edinburgh. 

(To he concluded.) 
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READINGS FROM DICKENS 

As Arranged and Bead by Himself, 

THE wonderful power and genius Dickens displayed as a public 
reader of his own writings has so often been insisted upon by 
those who were fortunate enough to hear him — alas, diminishing 
rapidly in point of numbers every day — that the present generation 
of Dickensians know the story of the way he captivated and fascin- 
ated his audiences as well as they know the story of his remarkable 
success in other directions. It has been said that, had it not been 
for an accident, Dickens would probably have been a great actor 
instead of a great author. As it turned out, he was both, and he 
indulged his former capacity to the full when he chose to give public 
readings from his own writings. These he arranged to suit his own 
particular powers, and his publishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
have just issued a volume* containing the complete series as he 
adapted them and read them himself in this country and in America. 

One of the many contemporary critics who came under the 
novelist's spell was the late John Hollingshead, who never missed 
an opportunity of sitting under the " master," as he called him, 
when he appeared on a public platform, and at the time when 
Dickens was at the height of his fame John Hollingshead contributed 
an article on this particular phase of the novelist's genius to one of 
the magazines, and in it he gives a vivid picture of the effect 
Dickens's dramatic force had upon his audience. 

'* Mr. Dickens's readings, or illustrations, as we prefer to call 
them," says Mr. Hollingshead, '* are running, critical commentaries 
upon his own works. With all the self-possession, the flexibility of 
voice, and the facial expression of a trained actor, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Dickens should be able to cause his own creations 
to live and move before our eyes. Possessing all the bodily require- 
ments, the conception of character alone is wanted; and there is 
abundant evidence of the existence of this in the creative fertility of 
his books. No original dramatic author, no writer of dramatic 
fiction in the form of novels, whose characters impress their forms 
upon the page in their own language out of their own mouths, can 
fail to be in heart, mind, and soul a natural mimic, or actor. Every 
character in Mr. Dickens's novels, drawn in the first instance from 
observation, must have been dramatically embodied — acted over, so 
to speak, a hundred times in the process of development and trans- 
ference to the written page ; and the qualities of voice, nerve, and 
presence being granted, Mr. Dickens merely passes over that ground, 
in the face of a large and attentive audience, which he has often 
passed over before in the undisturbed privacy of his study. Where 
the pure actor's art is shown, as distinguished from the dramatic 
quality inherent in all character-creators, is in certain small altera- 
tions of the text of his printed book, so minute as to escape the eye 
of any but a critical observer, but purposely made to produce 
effective points." 

♦ Retulings from the Works of Charles Dickens^ as arranged and read by 
himself. London : Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. net. 
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The article from which this is extracted forms the preface to the 
volume, occupies several pages, and deals in detail with the whole 
scope and power of the reader as well as of the readings. 

The unique value of the works of the novelist for platform recital 
is becoming more and mote generally realised, and no better guide 
for Ihis purpose can be found than these extracts arranged es- 
pecially for public performance, and used before so many thousands 
by their *' only begetter " himself. 

It has for frontispiece the portrait of Dickens in the act of giving 
a public reading, painted by Alfred Bryan, which we reproduce in 
our present number, and there can be no doubt that it will be in 
great demand amongst admirers of Dickens's writings and of elocu- 
tionists in general. 
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HOW DICKENS CORRECTED. HIS PROOFS 

IN that interesting book by Mr. E. S. Williamson entitled 
'/ Glimpses of Dickens " he gives facsimile reproductions of a 
page from David Copperfield and one from Nicholas Nicklehy with 

deletions and correc- 
tions by Dickens, and 
we are able, through 
his courtesy, to present 
them to our readers. 

In the one from 
David Co'pperfield it 
will be seen that Steer- 
forth 's remark to Cop- 
perfield parodying the 
eccentricities of Miss 
Mowcher's speech, "A 
question of gammon 
and spinnach " — with 
a superfluous n in the 
last word — ^has been 
struck out; and there 
are many smaller al- 
terations which show 
the extraordinary care 
that Dickens bestowed 
upon ''his favourite 
child " when correct- 
ing the proof sheets. 
It will also be seen that 
he knocked a whole 
century out of the 
term of existence of 
that sort of ''monkish 
attorney," a proctor. 
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It should be stated that 
the two black vertical lines 
represent the pieces of silk 
cord uEed to tie the leaves 
when this facsimile was 
taken. 

The page from the pre- 
face to Nicholas Nicklehy 
shows how Dickens cut it 
down after it appeared in 
the serial form. Interest- 
ing and pointed as the de- 
leted parts seem to us to- 
day, they doubtless ap- 
peared unnecessary to him 
at the time, for they did 
not re-appear, as did most 
of the rest, when he wrote 
that longer preface to the 
first cheap edition, in 
which he dealt more fully 
with the Squeers incident. 

The manuscript of 
Nicholas Nicklehy is one of 
those which have entirely 
vanished. 



COBBECTED PROOF OF "NICHOLAS NICKLEBY." 



GRANT RICHARDS* PENNY CLASSICS 

Mr. Grant Richards has taken the courageous step of starting a 
library of '* Penny Classics," the first two volumes of which have 
already appeared. Every week two or more volumes of the series 
will be published, each containing some forty pages, or 40,000 words 
of well-printed matter. The longer works will be published weekly 
and serially until they are complete. Thus David Copperfield, 
which has already begun, will be completed in about twelve parts, 
and Tennyson's Poems in four or five volumes. The advantage 
claimed for the scheme is that even those who are able to spend only 
a penny per week can now collect a library of the most famous books 
in the English language carefully printed in clear type. If this 
scheme will supplant the ''penny dreadful,'' ''Grant Richards 's 
Penny Classics " deserves success. 

In David Gopperjield a selection of the original illustrations is given, 
which are by no means badly reproduced considering the cheapness of 
the publication. 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF "ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND" 

IT will be remembered that last year Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
issued the Christmas numbers of Household Words in their 
complete form, as originally published, with the name of the author 
of each chapter given. This year they have issued those of All the 
Tear Round in the same style and price, namely, one shilling net 
each. 

When each of these stories appeared it was not known — indeed 
the information has only recently been made available — who the 
authors of the various chapters were. As we explained last year, 
the framework or plan of the stories was prepared by Dickens, 
who cont|ibuted two or more chapters himself, and inviteid other 
authors to write the remaining ones. So well did these authors 
imitate and fall in with Dickens's ideas that it was difficult to 
detect which chapters were his and which were not. In 1868, 
however, Dickens detached his work from the rest, and issued 
it as the volume known as '* Christmas Stories from ' Household 
Words ' and ' All the Year Round,' " and which forms a part of 
the various editions of his works. In several cases the stories in 
this volume read a little strange in their detached form, and so 
it will be seen what a service has been rendered in making the 
complete tales available to the public. When they appeared in 
their blue paper covers years ago, they created the greatest possible 
excitement and interest in their anonymous form. No Christmas 
literature of modern time has ever approached it for success. 
They were written by the very best writers of the day — the cream 
of Victorian authors — including such names as Hesba Stretton, 
G. A. Sala, Adelaide Procter, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskell, C. A. 
Collins, Amelia B. Edwards, John Oxenford, Arthur Locker, 
Holme Lee, Robert Buchanan, Edmund Yates, and others, and 
their work has been so accurately identified that each chapter in 
each story has its rightful author's name given. The volumes in 
the present series belonged to the All the Tear Round period, 
and comprise " The Haunted House," '* A Message from the Sea," 
''Tom Tiddler's Ground," "Somebody's Luggage," "Mrs. 
Lirriper's Lodgings," " Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy," " Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions," " Mugby Junction," and " No Thorough- 
fare." Each volume has a coloured frontispiece by Audley 
Gunston, and the nine volumes, uniform with the nine from 
Household Words published last year, make a unique and charming 
Christmas present. 



MR. ARTHUR W. HAYES AT TOTTENHAM 

Dickensians in North London will be interested to learn that Mr. 
Arthur W. Hayes will give a recital of David Gopperfieldy with 
character impersonations of Micawber, Uriah Heep, and Daniel 
Peggotty, at the Public Hall, Tottenham, on November 4th, in aid 
of St. John's Road Primitive Methodist Church, Woodberry. Mr. 
Hayes is the well-known Dickens exponent, and this is the third 
time he has visited Tottenham. 
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A DICKENS ANECDOTE 

By HELEN PAUCIT 

Juliet. *' What devil art thon, that does torment me thus ? 
This torture should be roarM in dismal hell. 
Hath Bomco slain himself P " 

'rHE words quoted in the text bring back to me an evening in 
I Mr. Macready's drawing-room. The party was a mixed one 
of grown-up people and children. We had gone through many 
games and dances, when some one suggested the game of " Pro- 
verbs." ''The devil is never so black as he is painted" was 
selected. The questioner, Mr. Maclise, the painter, challenged 
me for the second word, and I had to get it into my answer. 
Imagine my confusion, which, alas! every one seemed -to enjoy. 
I was on the point of giving up as I could think of no suitable 
reply to bring in the word. But when the general merriment and 
my nervousness were at their height, some one behind my chair 
whispered, '* What did you say to the nurse last night, when she 
was keeping you in that cruel suspense ? " In an instant I sprang 
up and said, " What devil art thou that dost torment me thus." 
I suppose quotations were allowed, for I was applauded, and a 
great deal of merriment followed. I looked round for my friendly 
helper, and saw Charles Dickens stealing away unsuspected by 
any one, and looking as though he had casually left his seat for 
no especial purpose. When I thanked him afterwards for his 
help he turned it off, " Oh, the words must have come into your 
head — ^how should I have thought of them? " 

This was the way he did his kindnesses — never so happy as 
when doing them. (From Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. 
By Helen Faucit*) 



AN EARLY LETTER OF DICKENS 

WE are able through the courtesy of Messrs. H. Sotheran <k Co., 
the well-known booksellers of Piccadilly, to reproduce in fac- 
simile a letter of Dickens written during the Pickwick period, in 
1837. As will be seen, it was written in Furnival's Inn, but, un- 
fortunately, has no date to it. 

W. Jerdan was a contributor to Bentley's Miscellany y and it is in- 
teresting to note that later on Jerdan complained at the way Dickens 
treated another article of his, to which the editor replied : ' * It is 
really very unfair of you to charge any mistakes in your last paper 
upon me. ... I can have no object but to please my contributors 
to the best of my power, more especially yourself, and this is very 
discouraging indeed." 

The letter we reproduce is one of a series which Messrs. Sotheran 
have for sale, and is valuable as being one of those early letters of 
the novelist which are gradually becoming very scarce. Most of the 
other letters in the catalogue have some connection with Dickens's 
editorial career, and it would be interesting to trace the articles to 
which they refer. 
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A DICKENS CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 

THE Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society has arranged a Christ- 
mas Festival in aid of London hospitals, at which will be pre- 
sented a new play, entitled *' Dolly Varden," a Comedy in Three 
Acts, adapted from Barndby Rudge, by Walter Dexter, at the fol- 
lowing London theatres : — 

The King's Theatre, Hammersmith, W., on Monday, December 
16th. 

The Marlborough Theatre, Holloway, N., on Tuesday, December 
17th. 

The Broadway Theatre, New Cross, S.E., on Friday, December 
20th. 

At the latter theatre the proceeds will be devoted to Guy's Hos- 
pital, where, it will be remembered, Mr. Bob Sawyer was a medical 
student. Early application for seats should be made direct to the 
theatres. Members of the Dramatic Society can obtain seats from 
the Hon. Secretary. The performances commence at 8 o'clock. 

The cast includes Miss H. Pearl Humphry as Mrs. Varden and 
Miss Kathleen Marriott as Miss Miggs. For the name part the 
Society has been fortunate in obtaining the services of Miss Lor- 
raine-Stevens, an actress of experience, who will make of Dolly a 
charming and fascinating heroine. Mr. Frank Staff, who scored 
such a success last year as Toots, will play Simon Tappertit, and 
Mr. Fredk. T. Harry will be Mr. Varden. The play will be pro- 
duced by Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross. 



THE DICKENS FELLOWSfflP 

HBRB, THBRB, AND BVBRYWHERB 



CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD 

Will members please note the slight alteration which has been made in 
the title of the Guild? The Committee hope that by giving greater 
prominence to its charitableness, which is now so far-reaching, more 
members — especially gentlemen members — may be induced to join. At 
the present time we have several sad cases on our hands, some of actual 
starvation. Will any one assist us with the following ? We want work — 
odd job of any kind, or his own trade — for a poor bookbinder out of 
work, who is struggling to support a family of motherless young children ; 
also we want to keep a home over the head of an old widow lady in great 
trouble lest she be removed to the workhouse because no longer able to 
pay her rent. If a few friends will subscribe threepence or sixpence per 
week regularly, we can raise sufficient to remove this anxiety. The 
subscription is already started, but our own funds will not allow us to 
use the required sum each week on one person. Will others help ? 

Our Annual Bazaar will be held, as usual, at St. Bride's Institute, 
during the first week in December. The actual date will be announced 
shortly. Gifts of any suitable description may be forwarded to the Hon. 
Secretary or Treasurer, Miss E. M. Miniken, care of Housekeeper, at 
St. Bride's Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.G., not earlier than 
November 27th, but letters or cheques must be sent to her at head- 
quarters. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

The second annual general meeting of the above was held on September 
26th at the Rehearsal Room of the Amateur Players' Association, 92, 
Victoria Street, S.W., with Mr. B. W. Matz in the chair. 

Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree was again elected President of the Society, 
and to the list of Vice-Presidents the name of Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore 
was added. Reference was made in the last issue of The Dickensian to 
the retirement of Mr. Shore from the position of Hon. Stage Manager 
of the Society, and on this occasion the members of the cast of the 
"House of Dombey " presented him with a gold-mounted amber cigarette 
holder in a solid silver case as a mark of their esteem and in affectionate 
remembrance of many happy hours. 

Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross was unanimously elected to fill the post 
made vacant by the retirement of Mr. Teignmouth Shore, and Mr. 
Frank Staff was elected Assistant Hon. Stage Manager. On another 
page full particulars are given of the Dickens Christmas Festival 
organised by the Society. 

BIRMINGHAM. — The first meeting of the session of the Birmingham 
branch was held on October 4th, at the Association Lecture Hall, the 
chair being taken by Mr. Edward F. Braham. The evening was devoted 
to the study of Bleak Housey and readings were given by the Rev. H. 
Twyford, who chose for his subject *' The death of poor Jo.'* Mr. W. H. 
Martin gave "Esther's journey from Oxford to Reading." Mr. R. J. 
Taylor, " Mrs. Bagnet's birthday " ; Mr. C. Askew, " Mrs. Pardiggle's 
visit to Bleak House and the Brickmakers " ; Mr. E. Pratt, "Jo and 
Mr. Chadband at Mr. Snagsby's." A very enjoyable evening was spent, 
and at the close the secretary (Mr. Yoxall) announced that twenty new 
members had given in their names. 

BLACKHEATH, LEE, AND LEWISHAM BRANCH.— The annual 
meeting was held on October 17th, when Mr. J. W. T. Ley, Hon. Gen. 
Sec. of the Fellowship, presided over a good attendance. The evening 
was of unusual interest, because it was the last which Mr. James E. 
Palmer, the founder of the branch, and its Hon. Secretary from the 
beginning, would attend in that official capacity. The services that Mr. 
Palmer had rendered to the branch were acknowledged in two ways — 
first, by his election as a Vice-President ; and, secondly, by a handsome 
presentation. Mrs. Woodford.Sowray handed to Mr. Palmer, on behalf 
of the members, a marble clock bearing a suitable inscription. She 
briefly referred to Mr. Palmer's work and the members' appreciation of 
it, and she mentioned as a particularly pleasing fact that four old people 
who had been assisted by the branch's charitable fund had voluntarily 
subscribed to the testimonial fund. Mrs. Sowray also paid a tribute 
to Mrs. Palmer's work in the branch's interests. The chairman added 
a few words of appreciation of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer's work. Mr. 
Palmer briefly acknowledged the gift, remarking that it was the spirit 
that prompted it that he more particularly valued. Miss Edith Sayers 
presented the report of the Ladies' Needlework Party, which was of an 
eminently pleasing nature, showing that much charitable work had been 
done. Mr. A. J. Terry and Mr. H. Weston Wells were elected joint 
Hon. Secretaries. 

BRIGHTON. — The annual general meeting was held at Steine House 
on September 21st, 1907. Mr. Henry Davey presided over a good attend- 
ance of members. The hon. secretary read the annual report, which was 
most satisfactory from every point of view. The membership showed an 
increase of 33, and the attendance at the various meetings has been 
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larger and more enthusiastic. The balance-sheet showed that a deficit 
of £1 10s. 4d. had been turned into a balance of 10s. 9d. The hon. secre- 
tary also read a report of the Ladies' Needlework Guild, stating that 
an increase of thirty-five had been made on the garments distributed. 
Both reports were formally adopted. Mr. Henry Davey was re-elected 
President of the Branch, Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett hon. secretary, and 
Mr. W. F. Fowler assistant hon. secretary. The vice-presidents and 
committee were re-elected, with the addition of Mrs. W. F. Fowler and 
Miss Goring to the latter. Saturday was the day of the week selected for 
meeting, and an attractive syllabus was drawn up. 

The opening meeting of the session was held at Steine House 
on the 12th October, when Mr. Henry Davey presided over a crowded 
audience. An interesting programme of recitations was submitted. 
Miss Goring was very amusing in a selection from Sketches by 
BoZy and Mr. W. F. Fowler submitted the speech of Sergeant Buzfuz 
with great success. Miss Russell Davies depicted the scene in which 
Sidney Carton rescues Darnay in the Tale of Two Cities, This selection 
was splendidly rendered. Miss Marjorie Smith recited very sweetly a 
phase of Little Paul's life from Domhey and SoUy and Mr. Francis J. 
Gauntlett completed an excellent programme with a selection from 
David Copperfield, During the interval refreshments were served. The 
next meeting will be held on 2nd November, when a lecture recital will 
be given by the Rev. Jos. Gay. Intending members should communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett, 71, Ship Street. 

BRIXTON.— On October 8th, in the Ladies' Parlour of the Brixton 
Independent Church, there was a good attendance of members and 
friends. Mr. R. AUbut presided. A lecture, illustrated by oxy hydrogen 
views, was given by Mr. Arthur Humphreys, of the Manchester branch, 
on " Switzerland and its Associations with Dickens." The several 
localities referred to in our author's correspondence with his home and 
friends were reviewed, * including the Simplon Pass and Hospice, Lau- 
sanne and Cathedral, Rosemont Villa, Martigny, Gorge du Trient, Can- 
tine de Proz, Hospice and Chapel of the Great St. Bernard, Chamonix 
and Mont Blanc, Monument of Balmat and Saussure, Andermatt, Devil's 
Bridge, Castle of Chillon, Geneva, and many others. These pictures 
were accompanied with a chatty commentary by the lecturer, and by 
readings from the letters of Dickens and from Little Dorrit, The social 
evenings, as originally proposed, for progressive whist having been dis- 
placed by the church organ recitals, it was arranged to hold them at 
Raleigh Hall (near the Brixton Free Library), on November 25th, 
December 23rd, January 27th, and March 23rd. Entrance fee, 6d. 

Monday, October 21st, in the Lecture Hall, Brixton Independent Church. 
Chair was taken at 8 p.m. by Mr. Sidney Marriott, the commodious hall 
being well filled by an expectant audience. The evening was delightfully 
occupied by a lecture given by Mr. William E. Gaze entitled " Paris as 
Dickens knew it "; also comprehending a wider range of interest, as dealing 
with the general history of the French metropolis — Royal, Imperial and 
Republican. Graphic, humorous, lucid and entertaining, the lecturer 
evinced a racy originality of style peculiarly his own, and fully commanded 
the sympathetic appreciation of his hearers. The oxyhydrogen illustrations 
provided were numerous and excellent, enhancing the general satisfaction. 
A hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. Gaze, and carried 
** with tumult of acclaim." 

DUBLIN.— The first annual general meeting was held on October 10th 
in the Sackville Caf6, which was crowded by an enthusiastic gathering 
of members and friends. The chair was occupied by the President, Sir 
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Charles Cameron, C.B., who delivered an interesting address, in the 
course of which he congratulated the branch on the progress it had made 
since its inauguration last July, and expressed the hope that it would 
continue to prosper until it became equal in membership and efficiency 
to the best in the English provinces. The Hon. Organising Secretary 
(Mr. Geo. A. Prescott) submitted a report in which it was stated that 
since its establishment the branch had enrolled 93 members, and also 
outlined the programme for the ensuing session, which contains many 
interesting fixtures, including a visit from Mr. Martin Harvey (Vice- 
President of the Fellowship) and Mrs. IJarvey during their forthcoming 
season in Dublin. An enjoyable programme of music and recitals was 
then gone through. Miss Eira C. Haise sang two songs with great taste 
and expression, and the Misses Alton contributed pianoforte and violin 
solos, which were beautifully rendered, and won the hearty applause of 
the audience. Mr. W. H. Huish (Vice-President) gave a splendid im- 
personation of Sergeant Buzfuz's famous speech. He also- gave several 
other humorous sketches during the evening, which kept the meeting 
in a continual state of merriment. Mr. D. Swaine read the murder of 
Nancy by Sikes with great power, and Mr. M. D. Collins' s reading 
of "The Dancing Academy " was given in inimitable style. Mr. Collins 
prefaced his reading with some apt remarks on the genius of Dickens. 

The election of Professor Dowden as a Vice-President was received 
with enthusiasm. Mr. J. C. Shaw was elected to serve on the committee 
in the place of Mrs. Culwick, resigned, and the following were added : 
— Mr. McHardy-Flint, Mr. John Hosie, Mrs. McHardy-Flint, and Mr. 
W. J. Preston. At the close of the meeting many new members were 
enrolled, the number to date being 150. 

FOREST GATE.— The annual general meeting was held on Thursday, 
October 10th. The secretary's report showing an increase of six in 
membership was adopted. The treasurer, Mr. H. E. Deighton, pre- 
sented a balance-sheet, which showed a balance on the right side of 
£1 18s. 7d., after paying off last year's deficit of £2 12s. 9d. It is 
proposed to give a party to a large number of poor children either 
just before or just after Christmas. The collecting cards, which were 
issued for this object, have brought in a sum upwards of £4 10s. Mr. 
Ernest Gray was elected President of the branch, and the Vice-Presidents 
are Mrs. Saunders Jacobs, Councillor Saunders Jacobs, G. B. Sim, 
Esq., Dr. V. J. Batteson, Rev. G. McLuckie, Mr. Arthur Banes, Mr. 
Massey, Rev. G. T. Whitehead, and Rev. A. Prichard. Mr. C. E. 
Edson was re-elected Hon. Secretary, and Mr. H. E. Deighton Hon. 
Treasurer; Messrs. J. P. Gillar and A. Davies were re-elected Hon. 
Auditors. Mr. C. Wheeler presided. The Committee is Miss J. Nieder- 
mann, Miss Elsa Barton, Mrs. C. Beal, and Messrs. Wheeler, Webb and 
Trott. 

HULL. — ^The society opened its third session last month at the Shake- 
speare Hall, Story Street, when their new President, Mr. H. B. Browne, 
M.A., drew the attention of the members to the excellent syllabus for 
the season. He gave a very interesting address, which was illustrated 
with a powerful lantern, showing some of the most notable places and 
old buildings associated with Dickens's life and works. Mr. Holgate 
Ellison, hon. secretary, gave impersonations of Major Bagstock from 
Dombey and Son, Little Nell's Grandfather and Daniel Quilp from the 
Old Curiosity Shop, which were much appreciated. Several new mem- 
bers were enrolled at the close. 

MANHATTAN.-— Great progress has been made in this branch during 
the year just ending. Thirty-four new members were elected, and the 
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branch is in a better condition than ever, and a most successful year is 
looked forward to. Thirteen meetings were held and two dinners, at 
which Mr. Bransby Williams and Mr. Frank Speaight were among the 
guests. An entertainment for the Home for Incurables was held, and 
donations of clothing and tobacco were given to the home, whilst two 
cots in the Home for Crippled Children have been endowed for four years 
each as a result of the branch's charitable efforts, and are known as Tiny 
Tim cots. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The Philadelphia Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship held the first meeting of the season on October 9th, at the Widener 
Library. Dr. Henry Leffmann, first Vice-President, presided. Mr. 
John C. Eckel, President, presented a paper entitled " Dickens's First 
Editions." He first explained that the value of any book depends upon 
the demand for it, the popularity of the author, the state of preserva- 
tion of the book, and, of course, the scarcity of that particular work. 
He followed with a brief summary of the values of the most notable of 
Dickens's works in first editions, showing pamphlets of Copperfield, Bleak 
House, and Edwin Brood from his own complete collection of first edi- 
tions. Mr. Jacob R. Thompson gave a reading, and again convulsed his 
audience, this time with "Bob Sawyer's Party.'* Mr. Chas. Sessle, 
lately returned from England, gave a description of his reception by 
members of the London Fellowship. The final speaker was Mr. John 
Thomson, Librarian of the Free Libraries of Philadelphia. Places made 
famous by Dickens were quite familiar to the speaker, whose youth was 
spent in London, and an enjoyable ramble about London with Mr. Thom- 
son was highly entertaining. The climax of the evening was reached 
when a picture of Sidney Carton was thrown on the screen, and Mr. 
Thomson passionately called for more such authors as could produce 
" caricatures " so noble and so human. 

SHEFFIELD. — The annual meeting in connection with the branch was 
held on October 14th at the Cutlers' Hall. The annual report, presented 
by Mr. Padmore, showed that the branch finished the year with 615 
members, showing an increase of 42 over last year. During the year 
there had been seven Committee meetings, seven ordinary monthly social 
meetings at the Cutlers' Hall, two very successful smoking concerts at 
the Royal Victoria Hotel, and Mr. Frank Speaight had given a recital 
of " The Christmas Carol " at the Montgomery Hall under the auspices 
of the branch. The Dramatic Society of the branch had also given a 
free performance of "The Cricket on the Hearth." With respect to 
next session Mr. Speaight had been booked for "The Carol" again, 
and Mr. William Miles, of London, had been booked to give " Dombey 
and Son." Seven ordinary monthly meetings would be held during 
the session, a smoking concert would be organised, and the branch 
Dramatic Society hoped to give two or three Dickensian plays or sketches 
before the close of the session. 

The hon. treasurer's reading of the balance-sheet for the year showed 
that the branch had during last session spent £11 2s. in providing some 
600 free teas to destitute children, and had contributed £2 2s. towards 
the funds of the Sheffield Boys' Working Home. The bank book showed 
a balance in hand at the end of the session of slightly over £15. 

The whole of last year's Vice-Presidents were re-elected, but the Pre- 
sident will be appointed at a future meeting. Mr. T. W. Padmore was 
re-elected Hon. Branch Secretary, with Messrs. C. W. and E. Darwin 
as assistants. Miss L. H. Rhodes was appointed the Hon. Branch 
Treasurer. The other appointments were : Mrs. T. H. Warskett, Hon. 
Secretary of the branch Dramatic Society ; Mr. J. W. Lee, Hon. Branch 
Librarian ; Council, Mrs. T. H. Warskett, Miss H. Roberts, and Messrs. 
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James Dyal, J. G. Hydes, R. W. Dodsworth, G. W. Parker, C. R. Smith, 
J. K. Lee, W. Leggett, J. Abey, E. Darwin, T. H. Warskett, and T. C. 
Wild. 

TORONTO. — The branch held two delightful open-air functions during 
the summer — the annual picnic at Centre Island in July, which was 
largely attended ; and a lawn party on September 14th. On the latter 
occasion the attractions included orchestral and other musical numbers, 
a scientific palmist, and a professor of phrenology (both members of the 
branch !). Young ladies dressed as Dickens characters dispensed light 
refreshments. The grounds were brilliantly illuminated, and the affair 
has been generally spoken of as most successful and enjoyable. The mem- 
bership continues to increase steadily. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

" GREAT EXPECTATIONS" 

SiE, — I think it may interest your readers to note a little error that 
has crept into the later editions of this book, and which, so far as 
I know, has escaped the numerous microscopic eyes which are habitu- 
ally turned upon everything that Dickens wrote. In Chapter XXV. 
Pip pays a visit to Wemmick at Walworth, and says : "It appeared to 
be a collection of hack lanes, ditches, and little gardens,'* &c., and this, 
as I can testify from an intimate personal knowledge of Walworth half 
a century ago, was an admirable description of the locality. Dickens 
certainly wrote "back lanes," and thus it stands when the story first 
appeared in "All the Year Round,*' as well as in the first three-volume 
edition. But, by a curious blunder, " black lanes *' has been printed in 
most of the subsequent editions — perhaps in all of them — and this turns 
the passage into nonsense; for Walworth, though, goodness knows, 
dismal enough, wasn't black. It is to be hoped that Messrs. Chapman" 
& Hall will put this right when they bring out the book in their new 
" National Edition " next November. 

While on the subject, I may as well mention another little circum- 
stance. About the time that Dickens wrote the book there was a shop 
(a greengrocer's, I think) in the Kent Road, about ten minutes' walk 
from the " back lanes " in question, and over the front of this shop 
was the name of " Skiffins." I do not doubt that the author, while 
prowling about the neighbourhood, noted this, and jotted it down as a 
suitable name for Wemmick' s sweetheart. 

Yours truly, 

F. 



"GUINEA-PIQ JACK," OF BATH 

Sib, — Did the above ever come within the ken of Dickens ? This pecu- 
liar-looking Italian with his guinea-pigs was well known for nearly sixty 
years to the inhabitants of and visitors to Bath. He died last year, of 
the supposed age of seventy-six. He was not good at figures, measuring 
everything by twenties, and apparently had no idea of figures above or 
below that number ; everything with him had a 20 in it, as Phil Squod 
had an 8; so perhaps he was twenty when he came to England. Mr. 
Dean Howells, the American writer, said of him every inch of his 5ft. was 
suggestive of Dickens. 

Yours faithfully, Arthur Schomberg. 

Seend, Melksham. 
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A DICKEN5 CONCORDANCE 

SiK, — The writer of ithe article in the October number on my " Dickens 
Concordance " appears to misunderstand the purport of the book. It is 
not intended as a rival ^to larger and more expensive works, neither does it 
claim to be a synopsis of Dickens's books, but simply, as stated, a " Com- 
pendium of names and characters and principal places mentioned," which 
are also summarised in each chapter, and alphabetically indexed in the 
third division (of which I am glad to see your reviewer approves), that 
being really the important part of the book, and conveying the idea of the 
whole, which is to enable all names to be easily localised. 

Yours truly, 

Mary Williams. 



DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

BOOKS. 

Christmas Stories, 2 volumes. In the " National " Edition. (Sold in 
sets only.) London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Little Dorrit, Christmas BooTcs, Christmas Stories and Master Hum- 
phrey's Clock and Edwin Droody completing the series. In the " Popular " 
Edition. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Is. net each cloth ; 2s. net 
«ach leather. 

Dickens's Christmas Books, 5 volumes. With coloured illustrations. 
London : W. Collins & Sons. Is. net each. 

Mr, Pickwick is sued for Breach of Promise, With frontispiece in 
colour. " The Langham Library of Humour," No. 1. London : Siegel 
Hill & Co. 6d. net. 

A Christmas Carol, With 13 coloured and other illustrations by John 
Leech and Fred Barnard, and an Introduction by Sir William P. Treloar, 
Bart. Published in aid of the " Home for Crippled Children." London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Christmas Numbers from " All the Year Bound,'' Complete as 
originally published with the author's name to each chapter. 9 volumes. 
With coloured frontispiece to each. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
Is. net cloth ; 2s. net leather. 

The Charles Dickens Birthday Book, With portrait. London : McCaw, 
Stevenson & Orr. 

Beadings from the Works of Cha/rles Dickens as arranged and read by 
himself. With introduction by John HoUingshead, and a portrait. London : 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

Forster's Life of Dickens, Uniform with the "Fireside" and "Oxford 
India Paper " editions. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 2s. net and 
2s. 6d. net cloth ; 3s. 6d. net leather. 

CALENDAES. 

" Marcus Ward's Dickens Calendars," in two styles. London : McCaw 
Stevenson & Orr. Is. each. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

** The Dickens Memorial." Wimboume Herald, Primitive Methodist 
World, September 19 ; Cheltenham Looker-on, September 28 ; Broadstairs 
Echo, September 28. 

" How to Study Dickens." The Beader, September 21. 

" Dickens on the Stage : Mr. Charles CoUette's Peep into the Future." 
Cardiff Western Mail, September 24. 

"Barnard's Inn Tavern." Illustrated. Morning Leader, September 27. 

" Memories of Dickens and Thackeray." By Sir Theodore Martin. 
Great Thoughts, September 28. 
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** Mr. Pickwick, M.P., Dead." Illustrated. News of the World, Sep- 
tember 29. 

"In Old South wark." By George Mackenzie. Inverness Courier, 
October 1. 

" Mrs. Fanny Burnett rUe Dickens." The Signal, October 2. 

'* The Beginnings of the Shadwell Hospital " (Dickens's interest in). 
British Medical Journal, October 6. 

" David Copperfield*s Home." Wandsworth Boro* News, October 5. 

" Fairy Stories : What Dickens Thought." The Tribune, October 6. 

"The Dickens Fellowship Conference and Dinner." Daily Telegraph, 
Morning Advertiser, Daily Graphic, The Tribune, Birmingham Post, and 
other papers, October 7. 

" Eatanswill : Ipswich or Sudbury." By Henry Woollen. The Crown, 
October 12. 

" Hard Times." Acton dt Chiswiclc Gazette, October 11. 

" Dickens and the Two Wellers." By Samuel Watson. Staffordshire 
Chronicle, October 12. 

" Dickens and the Prophets." The Beader, October 12. 

" Mr. Comyjis Carr and * Edwin Drood.' " By Percy Cross Standing. 
Westminster Gazette, October 14. Letter on same by B. W. Matz, Octo- 
ber 15. 

" Dickens as a Social Reformer." By A. W. Ward. National Home 
Beading Magazine, October. 



DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

NOVEMBER 

1. Hull Branch : " The Uncommercial Traveller," by Mr. T. H. Leahair, 

at Lecture Hall, Kingston Square, at 8. 

2. Brighton Branch : An Evening with " Immortal Pickwick," by Rev. 

Jos. Gay, at Steine House, Old Steine, at 8. 
4. Birmingham Branch : Recital of " The Pickwick Papers," by Mr. Frank 

Speaight, at Masonic Hall, New Street, at 8. 
6. Liverpool Branch : " Possibilities of the Newspapers," by John Lee, 

B.A., at Royal Institute, at 8. 
8. Manchester Branch : Lantern Lecture, " Alpine Dickens Land," by Mr. 

Arthur Humphreys (Chairman, Mr. John Harwood), at Onward Hall, 

ate. 

13. Chesterfield Branch : Recital of " A Christmas Carol," by Mr. Frank 

Speaight, at Market Hall. 
Headquarters Meeting : Lecture by Mr. Arthur Waugh and Readings, 

at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, at 8. 
15. Hull Branch : " Martin Chuzzlewit " and Discussion, at Lecture Hall, 

Kingston Square, at 8. 

18. Southampton Branch: "My Reminiscences of Charles Dickens's 

Readings, with Illustrations," by Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, at Mount 
Pleasant Council School, at 8. 
Brixton Branch : Paper on Dickens, by Mr. Sydney Marriott, at 
Brixton Independent Church, at 8. 

19. Liverpool Branch : " Brand's Ibsen," by the Rev. T. H. Martin, M.A., 

at Royal Institute, at 8. 

27. Gravesend Branch : Recital of " David Copperfield," by Mr. Frank 

Speaight, at Public Hall. 

28. West London Branch : Monthly Meeting, at Municipal Buildings, 

Ealing, at 8. 
?9. Hull Branch : " Martin Chuzzlewit " DisaussioQ cpntinued, at Lecture 
Jlall, Kingsto» Square, ftt 9, 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1906-7. 



Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Once more it falls to my lot to review a year's progress of 
the Dickens Fellowship. And in presenting this, the fifth, annual 
report of our Society, I do not use the word *' progress " in any 
empty sense, for it may be fairly claimed that since our modest be- 
ginning on October 6, 1902, we have never looked back. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
In face of what I have just written, it may seem a contradiction 
when I immediately proceed to report a decrease in our actual paid- 
up membership for the year. For whereas we ended last year with 
5,002 members good on our books, we have no more than 4,540 
paid-up members at the end of the year 1906-7. But, in reality, 
the discrepancy is not so marked as at first it appears to be. First 
of all, it should be noted that the year just ended was a short year. 
At the Manchester Conference in October, 1906, it was decided 
that the financial year should end in future on August 31, instead 
of on September 30, as heretofore. But, in addition, we have lost 
our Portsmouth Branch during the year, and that secession took 
away 846 members. But for this fact it will be seen that I should 
once more have been in a position to report an increase. Further, 
it may be that the abandonment of the Memorial Hall meetings has 
caused a few of our unattached members to leave us, though I am 
glad to say that the large majority have shown an appreciation of the 
spirit which gave birth to the Fellowship. I give, as before, the 
figures for each year since the inauguration of the Fellowship : — 
1902-3 3,464 



1903-4 


3,573 


1904-5 


4,500 


1905-6 


5,002 


1906-7 


4,540 


Thus the decrease on the year is 462. 





BRANCHES. 

From the preceding paragraph, it will be obvious that our 
Branches have displayed great activity during the year, and nearly 
all of them have increased their membership. One or two of them 
show a regrettable falling-off, but they are only one or two. We 
began the year with thirty-seven Branches ; we end it with thirty- 
eight. Four new Branches have been formed — Gloucester, Lud- 
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denden, Ottawa, and Philadelphia, whilst it may be added that a 
flourishing Dublin Branch has been started, though its membership 
is not included in the figures given above. Of those which were in 
existence last year, Elsternwick ; Sydenham, Forest Hill and Penge ; 
and Portsmouth have dropped out. The first of these was a small off- 
spring of the Melbourne Branch, but its passing does not affect our 
membership, for its members are absorbed into the flourishing 
mother-branch. Sydenham, Forest Hill and Penge never enjoyed 
good health, and died of inanition, and we lost not more than half 
a dozen members by its decease. In regard to Portsmouth, the 
circumstances were entirely different. Little would be attained by 
going into the story very fully, but it is right that the facts should 
be stated briefly. At the Manchester Conference, Portsmouth was 
not represented by one of its own members, but availed itself of the 
clause in our Rules which allowed it to be represented by proxy. 
It will be remembered that our Rules used to lay it down that 
Branches should send to Headquarters 4d. per Is. on account of 
the subscription of every new member, and 2d. per Is. on account 
of the subscription of every renewing member. At the Conference 
it was proposed by a Branch delegate that in future Branches 
should remit to Headquarters 3d. per annum per member, which 
meant that, whereas in the past if a renewing member paid to his 
Branch 2s. 6d., 5d. had to be remitted to Headquarters, only 3d. 
would in future have to be remitted, no matter what the amount of 
the subscription might be. This proposal was carried unanimously, 
and Portsmouth's delegate was present. A few days later the hon. 
secretary of the Portsmouth Branch wrote to me to the effect that his 
Branch would not fall in with the alteration, as it meant, he said, a 
50 per cent, increase in his remittances to headquarters. It should 
here be noted, as a fact, that 98 per cent, of our Branches have 
found that the new rule has reduced their remittances, and a glance 
at the balance-sheet will prove that this is the case. My reply 
was what, I think, must be obvious — ^that the alteration had been 
adopted unanimously, and that Portsmouth's own delegate had 
voted in its favour. A long correspondence ensued, but Ports- 
mouth declined to be bound by the actions of its delegate, and the 
secretary declined to fall into line with other Branch secretaries, 
and distribute copies of the Annual Report to his members. 
Finally, in January, a general meeting of the Branch was held, 
and, at the request of the Council, I attended. Fewer than forty 
members were present, though at the meeting it was stated by the 
secretary that more than 700 members had paid their subscriptions 
for the current year. A resolution was proposed to secede from 
the Fellowship. I was allowed to reply to the statement which had 
been made by the secretary, and was given a courteous hearing, 
but the resolution was carried unanimously. The Council regret 
the action of Portsmouth as sincerely as any member of the Fellow- 
ship will regret it. Not only was it our largest Branch, but there 
was a sentiment attaching to it as " the birthplace '' Branch, while, 
of course, it was a matter for deep regret that so serious a mis- 
understanding should have arisen. But the Council was powerless; 
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so long as the Branch declined to abide loyally by a rule carried 
at a conference at which it was properly represented we had no 
option in the matter. Portsmouth are convinced that they will do 
better as a separate body. There is no reason why we should wish 
them anything but well. I may, perhaps, refer to one pleasing 
matter in regard to this unfortunate business. When the secession 
of Portsmouth became known, I received from several Branch 
secretaries assurances of the loyalty of their own Branches, and I 
can with absolute confidence assure the members of the Fellowship 
that our Branches are all working loyally with Headquarters, and 
that a spirit of good fellowship prevails everywhere. They all 
realise that they are not merely isolated '* Dickens Societies," but 
parts of one big Dickens Fellowship, and that as such they have not 
a local but a world-wide influence. 

THE COUNCIL AND ITS WORK. 

The following table shows the number of possible and actual 
attendances at Council meetings during the year: — 

Possible Actual 
Attend- Attend- 
ances, ances. 

Mr. S. Marriott 12 ... 12 

Mr. B. W. Matz 12 ... 10 

Mr. W. Miller 12 ... 12 

Mr. J. E. Palmer 12 ... 7 

Mr. E. J. Timings (Bir- 
mingham 12 ... 2 

Mr. T. W. Tyrrell 12 ... 12 

Mr. H. S. Ward 12 ... 9 

Mr. T. Webb 12 ... 10 



I Possible lActual 
Attend- Attend- 
ances. I ' auces. 

Mrs. E. I. Hall 12 ... 8 

Miss Miniken 12 ... 12 

Mr. H. B. Button (Bir- 
mingham 12 ... 5 

Mr. W. Dexter 12 ... 10 

Mr. J. Dyal (Shefield) 12 ... 4 

*Mr. C. E. Edson 10 ... 7 

*Mr. E. P. Haslam 2 ... 1 

Mr. J. W. T. Ley 12 ... 12 

It should be noted that, though the year ended on August 31, 
the same Council had necessarily to act until the Conference, and 
the table above includes all meetings to that date. 

The administrative work of the Council has been as heavy as in 
the past, and, with the Fellowship steadily extending, it must con- 
tinue to grow more and more arduous. Several important altera- 
tions were made in the rules at the first Conference, and for the 
most part these have proved satisfactory and workable. But the 
Council, with a year's experience to guide them, found that one or 
two more amendments would be desirable. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

The second Conference was held on Saturday, October 5, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, and there was a representative 
assembly, Mr. B. W. Matz being in the chair. 

The most important alteration that was made in the Rules was 
that affecting Rule XIII., which will in future read as follows: — 

That the subscription to the Fellowship for members who are not mem- 
bers of Branches shall be not less than two shillings and sixpence per annum; 
payable on or before September 1st in each year. Branches in the British 
Isles shall remit to headquarters the sum oi fourpence in the shilling per 
annum on account of the subscription of each new member, and twopence in 

* Mr. Haslam resigned in December and Mr. Edson took his place. 
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the sTdlUng on account of the renewal of every such subscription. Foreign 
and Colonial Branches shall remit not less than fourpence per member per 
annum. A certificate shall be issued to each member on joining, and 
membership shall entail no further responsibility. 

A word in reference to the alterations (indicated by italics) may 
be permitted. It is felt that the increase from Is. to 2s. 6d. in the 
subscription for headquarters members will not be objected to, half- 
a-crown being still a reasonable amount. The alteration in the 
amount to be remitted to headquarters by Branches is nothing more 
than a return to the old order of things, which obtained for four 
years. Last year it was decided that the Branches should remit 
3d. per member. A glance at the balance-sheet will show that this 
resulted in a loss of income at headquarters. 

Rule XIV. was slightly altered, so that in future the Conference 
may be held anywhere. Previously the Rule insisted that the Con- 
ference should be held in London every other year. 

Rule XI. — This Rule provided that the Council should have 
power to close a Branch, which might be acting contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the Rules of the Fellowship, but immediately 
nullified that power by insisting that a Branch could be closed only 
if the members present at a meeting of the Branch agreed ! In 
future the Council has power to act without asking the Branch's 
permission, but twenty-eight days' notice must be given to the 
Branch Secretary and to some other officer of the Branch. 

These were all the important alterations. 

Mr. E. P. Frith (son of the famous artist) was elected Hon. 
Auditor, in place of Mr. W. A. Bawden, who has resigned aftei 
serving the Fellowship excellently for four years. Mr. T. W. 
Tyrrell was appointed Hon. Treasurer, in succession to Mr. Matz, 
who resigned. Sir Edward Russell and Mr. Matz were elected Vice- 
Presidents. Members will all agree that no man is more entitled 
to that honour than Mr. Matz. All the other officers were re- 
elected. The following were elected to the Council: — Miss Emilio 
M. Miniken, Mr. H. B. Button (Birmingham), Mr. G. W. Davi? 
(Birmingham), Mr. W. Dexter, Mr. J. Dyal (Sheffield), Mr. A 
Humphreys (Manchester), Mr. S. Marriott, Mr. J. E. Palmer, 
Mr. E. J. Timings (Birmingham), Mr. E. H. Tomlin, Mr. C. Van 
Noorden, and Mr. T. Webb. 

Sheffield was selected as the place of meeting for the next Con- 

LONDON MEETINGS. 

It will be a welcome announcement that the Council have deter- 
mined to resume during the present session the monthly meetings 
in London that were abandoned last winter. It has been impossible 
to prepare a complete programme in time for publication in this 
Report, but the following arrangements have been made. The 
meetings will be held at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
on the following dates: — November 13,' December 4, Januarys. 
March 4. 

Each meeting will commence at 8 p.m. Members will be ad- 
mitted free on production of their cards of membership for the year. 
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Members' friends will be admitted on payment of 6d. The Birth- 
day Celebration will be held on February 8, 1908. Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., will be in the chair, and will deliver his annual Pre- 
sidential address. All arrangements for these meetings will be 
announced regularly in '* The Dickensian " and '* Great Thoughts/' 
and members are asked to follow these announcements. 

'' THE DICKENSIAN." 
Our little magazine not only continues to live, but it flourishes in 
the most gratifying way. It has now nearly completed the third 
year of its existence, and it has more subscribers than ever before. 
On its second year's working it realised a profit. This was not so 
substantial as that realised in the first year, but the fact that it 
more than pays for itself is eminently satisfactory, and fully 
justifies the Council's action in launching it. It may be said again, 
nevertheless, that if the members supported it as they ought it 
would prove a really valuable source of profit to the Fellow- 
ship. Once more, on behalf of the Council, and of the Fellow- 
ship as a whole, I would express hearty thanks to the Editor, Mr. 
B. W. Matz, for his unselfish labours, which have made [' The 
Dickensian " the valuable and valued little publication that it is. 

THE PICKWICK EXHIBITION. 
The Council this year embarked on a bold venture which has 
justified itself. Early in the year Mr. C. Van Noorden suggested 
that, as 1907 would see the seventieth anniversary of the com- 
pletion of the ** Pickwick Papers," the Council should arrange an 
Exhibition devoted exclusively to that immortal book, in celebra- 
tion of the fact. A committee was appointed to consider the pro- 
posal, and that committee was fortunate in obtaining an excellent 
offer from the directors of the New Dudley Gallery, 169, Piccadilly. 
The result was that the Council decided to hold the proposed ex- 
hibition, and the following committee was appointed to carry it 
through:— Mr. S. Marriott, Mr. B. W. Matz, Mr. W. Miller, Mr. 
J. E. Palmer, and myself, as Hon. Secretary. The response to 
appeals for exhibits was most generous, and articles came from all 
over the United Kingdom, from America, and from South Africa. 
The result was that a unique collection was gathered — a collection 
which taxed the resources of the New Dudley Gallery to the full. 
The Exhibition was opened on July 22 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Originally it was intended to keep it open until August 28, 
but as it aroused a widespread interest, and the attendance was 
well sustained the Committee determined to extend the time to 
September 21. It may be said that in arranging the Exhibition the 
Committee had to draw a strongly marked line. They confined the 
exhibits strictly to Pickwickiana, departing from the original idea 
only in two directions: they included a number of portraits of 
Dickens and a set of biographies. With these two exceptions, not 
an item was admitted that had not some bearing on the '* Pickwick 
Papers." As the Exhibition was still open when our financial year 
ended and the books were audited, it is impossible to publish in this 
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report a financial statement relating to it, but it may be stated that 
the accounts will show a balance on the right side. The Council 
are grateful to Mr. T. P. O'Connor for his kindness in opening the 
Exhibition; to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald for the admirable article 
which he wrote for the catalogue; and to anybody and everybody 
who assisted to make the Exhibition a success, either by the loan of 
exhibits, or in any other way. 

NATIONAL DICKENS LIBRARY FUND. 

I am sorry that I cannot report that this fund has been com- 
pleted. A statement will be found at the end of this report, from 
which it will be seen that, though the fund has made considerable 
headway during the year, there still remains the greater part of 
£100 to be collected. The progress that has been made is due to 
the kind assistance of the proprietors of ** T.P.'s Weekly.'' In 
December last Mr. B. W. Matz and Mr. H. Snowden Ward were 
asked by the Council to take the matter in hand, and, as a result of 
their labours, Mr. T. P. C^Connor, M.P., very kindly offered to 
open a fund in his *' Weekly." The proprietors of the paper headed 
the list with a donation of £25, and as the result of the kind efforts 
of Mr. O'Connor and of Mr. W. Whitten, the acting-editor, contri- 
butions came in well, and the fund progressed. Recently an in- 
fluential committee has been formed to carry the scheme through, 
with the Lord Mayor of London as chairman. Lord James of Here- 
ford, who has shown a keen interest in the fund, very kindly issued 
an appeal to the Press, and the Council earnestly appeal to the 
members of the Fellowship to back these efforts with good results, so 
that by Christmas at the latest we may announce that the fund has 
been completed, and a National Dickens Library is established at 
the Guildhall of the City of London. 

FELLOWSHIP CONVALESCENT HOME FUND. 
Last year I briefly outlined the proposal of the Council to estab- 
lish a Fellowship Convalescent Home for ten children. We 
appealed for £1,000, and the trustees of the Fund were Lord James 
of Hereford, Canon Benham, and Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., 
whilst the present Lord Mayor of London (Sir William Treloar) 
was the Hon. Treasurer. There was a prompt response to our 
appeal, and, as will be seen, the total amount promised and re- 
ceived is more than £200. But it was realised that the scheme 
was too big a one for the Fellowship, and when the Lord Mayor 
opened his Mansion House Fund for a Home for Crippled Children 
it was suggested that we should, with the permission of the trustees 
and of the subscribers, devote the money we had received to placing 
a cot in that Home should it come into existence. The three 
trustees and the Lord Mayor heartily approved of the suggestion, 
and the course was resolved upon by the Council, and was 
announced at our Birthday Celebration in February by Mr. 
Dickens. The amount in hand is not sufficient for the purpose, but 
it should not be beyond the Dickens Fellowship to raise the differ- 
ence, and so establish in a home for " Tiny Tims " a " Dickens Fel- 
lowship Cot." The idea is one that must appeal irresistibly to any 
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good Dickensian, and I hope that we shall have no difficulty in 
raising the additional money. The Council would like to take this 
opportunity of making hearty acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered to the fund by Mr. E. P. Haslam. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE. 

Only one meeting was held at the Memorial Hall during the 
year — ^the Birthday Celebration — when our President took the 
chair, and delivered his annual address. There was a good attend- 
ance, and the evening was a complete success. On Saturday, June 
8, one of the most successful outings that the Fellowship has held 
took place. Sixty members and friends journeyed to Chatham in 
the morning, and saw the places of Dickensian interest in Chatham 
and Rochester. After lunch at the " Bull " Hotel, the party 
drove in brakes to Gads Hill and Cobham. At the " Leather 
Bottle," about eighty sat down to tea. It was a cosmopolitan 
gathering, because it included members from all parts of England, 
and ten visitors from America. During the past summer we have 
been pleased to welcome in London many members of the Fellow- 
ship from the United States, Canada, and Australia, and to show 
them some of the famous spots which were " familiar in their 
mouths as household words." And on June 12th the Council 
entertained privately six American and Australian visitors at the 
" George and Vulture," the famous old Pickwickian inn. 

During the ensuing session the Birthday Celebration will be held 
as usual ; and I hope that other meetings will be arranged. Mem- 
bers are asked to follow the announcements in " The Dickensian " 
and '* Great Thoughts." 

NEEDLEWORK AND CHARITABLE GUILD. 
In reporting on the fifth vear's work of the Guild, one is glad to 
note increasing progress. Up to the time of the last General 
Meeting the Guild had existed on voluntary contributions, in conse- 
quence of which its funds had been very low, but a rule was then 
adopted and brought into force by which a small annual subscription 
—minimum Is.— should in future be paid by all members of the Guild. 
This has worked well, increased the Guild's income, and enabled 
the Committee to render far more substantial assistance in many 
wavs than heretofore. Early in the year the Committee were greatly 
assisted by generous donations from the United States of America 
and South Africa, which is doubly cheering, as proving that their 
work is watched and appreciated by members in far distant lands. 
Of the work itself may be mentioned among the more prominent 
items the tea at Easter to 150 aged poor of Tottenham and 
district, followed by an entertainment and refreshments to 300 poor 
men, women, and children. Through the aid of letters for the 
Surgical Aid Society, the Committee have been able to supply 
surgical instruments and spectacles to various cases. Large quan- 
tities of clothing have been distributed in many parts of London, 
and food supplied or monetary assistance given to those in need. 
Books and papers in plentv have found their wav to hospitals, in- 
stitutions, and lighthouse-keepers, and have all been much appre- 
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ciated. The Committee have to thank Mr. Walter Dexter for a 
generous gift of ninety-two books, and others for smaller supplies of 
books and papers, one dozen free medical letters, and large quantities 
of clothing. I should like to draw the attention of all members to the 
social side of the Guild. All who attended the performance of the 
*' Cricket on the Hearth,'' the Annual Bazaar, or the "Social and 
Dance" have agreed that they were most enjoyable, but expenses for 
these functions are always heavy, and in no case has one been suffi- 
ciently well patronized materially to increase the funds of the 
Guild, for which purpose it was held. Branches of the Guild 
are doing good work. New members are always welcome, and mem- 
bers of the Fellowship are asked to join the Guild, and so help on 
our charitable work. 

THE FELLOWSHIP LIBRARY. 
Our Hon. Librarian, Mr. W. Miller, again appeals to members 
for contributions of books and cuttings towards the Library. Only 
three members have given this year. Mr. Miller has completed an- 
other large volume of cuttings relating to Dickens and the Fellow- 
ship — making five volumes in all. These volumes, however, contain 
only a small proportion of the matter relating to Dickens that has 
appeared. It is impossible for us in London to know of every article, 
and members are asked kindly to cut out and send to Mr. Miller any- 
thing they may see in the papers referring to Dickens. Mr. Miller 
wishes to thank Branch secretaries for notices of meetings, etc., as 
well as Messrs. Charles Burton, B. W. Matz, and H. N. Simmonds 
for gifts of books and cuttings during the year. 

THE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 
The Dramatic Society has a very successful season to look back 
upon. Certainly only one play has been produced, but, thanks to 
the untiring energy of Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore, the hon. stage 
manager, not only were the efforts of the actors crowned with 
success, but *' The House of Dombey," when played in December 
last, at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, S.E., produced over 
£80 for the benefit of the Lord Mayor of London's Crippled Chil- 
dren's Fund after paying all incidental expenses. At this per- 
formance a very enthusiastic audience was assembled, including the 
Lord Mayor of London (Sir William Treloar), the Mayor of Dept- 
ford, Mrs. Henry F. Dickens and daughters, Mr. C. W. Bowerman, 
M.P., Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree (President of the Society), and Mr. 
Louis Calvert. During the performance Mr. Tree made a graceful 
speech, and presented the cheque for the proceeds of the perform- 
ance to the Lord Mayor. The Committee have to report with great 
regret the loss the Society has sustained through the resignation of 
Mr. Teignmouth Shore, who since the commencement has been the 
Society's able stage manager. Mr. Shore is leaving London, and 
the best wishes of all who have seen his excellent presentations of 
the parts of Quilp and Captain Cuttle will go with him. During 
the present winter season a new comedy, *' Dolly Varden," will be 
produced by the Society at three London theatres. 

J. W. T. LEY, Hon. Gen. Sec. 
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SOME FACTS KELATING TO THE BRANCHES OF THE 
FELLOWSHIP. 



Name of Branch. 



Date of 
Inauguration. 



No. of Members. 



Adelaide (South Australia) 
Benalla (Victoria, Australia) . 
Birmingham and District 
Blackheath, Lee and Lewisham 
Brighton .... 

Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society 

(affiliated) 
Brixton . 
Cardiff . 

Chester (U.S.A.) . 
Chesterfield . 
Edinburgh and Leith 
Forest Gate and District 
Gloucester .... 
*Gravesend and District 
Hastings and St. Leonards 
Hull ..... 

Leeds 

Liverpool .... 
Luddenden (Yorks.) 
Maidstone .... 
Manchester .... 
Manhattan (New York, U.S.A.) 
Marshall (Michigan, U.S.A.) . 
Melbourne (Australia) - 
New York .... 
Nottingham .... 
Ottawa (Canada) . 
Philadelphia .... 
Powerstock (Dorset) 
fRochester .... 
Sheffield and District 
Shrewsbury .... 
Southampton .... 
Stockport .... 
Toronto (Canada) . 
West London Suburban . 
Winnipeg (Canada). 
York and District . 



Dec, 1904 
20 Nov., 1903 
12 Jan., 1903 
12 Dec, 1903 

2 April, 1902 
30 March, 1903 

19 Feb., 1906 
4 Jan., 1904 

26 Oct., 1905 
Jan., 1903 
25 Jan., 1905 

20 Dec, 1906 
1 Feb., 1906 

20 Oct., 1903 
19 Oct., 1905 

4 April, 1903 
28 Jan., 1903 

27 Feb., 1907 

5 March, 1903 
27 Jan., 1903 

4 April, 1905 
Oct, 1903 
Aug., 1904 

1 April, 1905 
March, 1904 



6 Nov., 1905 
26 May, 1903 
22 April, 1904 
12 Oct., 1903 

7 Oct., 1904 
14 Feb., 1903 

9 May, 1905 
10 Nov., 1903 

3 Oct., 1904 
Nov., 1903 



38; decrease 10 
242; increase 32 

78; decrease 67 
144; increase 40 

107; increase 5 
116; increase 56 



56; 

97; 

70; 

95; 

82 

70; 
254; 
147; 

72; 
160; 

26 

22; 
168; 

88; 



increase 12 
increase 71 
increase 11 
increase 8 

decrease 14 
increase 57 
increase 32 
decrease 6 
increase 19 

decrease 36 
increase 37 
increase 54 



240; increase 49 

29 ; decrease 49 

109 

51; decrease 12 



615; 
126; 
147; 

80; 
300; 

73; 

27; 

66; 



increase 62 . 
increase 37 
increase 13 
increase 20 
increase 90 
decrease 8 
decrease 16 
decrease 16 



Note. —A complete list of names and addresses of Branch Secretaries 
appears monthly in The Dickensian. 

* Since the close of the year 9 additional members have paid, 
t Since the close of the year 64 members have paid — a decrease of 25 on 
the year. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 
GENERAL FUND. INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 
Prom Ist October, 1906, to aist Angnst, 1907. 



Dr. 

Expenditure. £ s. 

To Office and General Expenses : — 
Rent, Tjrpewrit- 

ing, etc. . £32 7 3 
Printing and Sta- 
tionery . . 89 11 9 
Postages andSun- 
dries . . 31 14 6 

153 13 

Honorarium to Secretary 

(as per rule) . . . 73 6 
Conference Expenses . 7 6 
Birthday Celebration . 10 



£234 16 10 



Receipts. £ s. 

By Balance 28th October,1906 8 13 

Members' Subscriptions .132 6 

Profits made on : — 
Rochester Trip 

and Supper . £2 18 6 
♦Pickwick Exhibi- 

bition . . 34 17 llj 
Sale of Badges, 

Pendants and 

Publications, 

etc. . . . 4 16 7 
Dickensian to De- 
cember 31st, 

1906 . . 15 8 8 



Cr. 

d. 



^ 



Balance,being de- 
ficit on General 
Fund 



68 1 7J 



35 15 6 
£234 15 10 



* There are other liabilities and assets in connection with the Pickwick 
Exhibition which, it is estimated, will reduce this amount to about £10. 



BALANCE SHEET. 
3l8t August, 1907. 



tSundry Creditors 
Surplus as under: — 

National Dickens ■ 
Library Fund. 99 14 11 

Charitable Fund 15 11 IJ 



£ 


s. d. 




£ s. 


d. 


63 


5 11 


Sundry Debtors . 
Stock on hand— Badges, 
Pendants, Publications, 


17 


6 






etc. (estimate) . 


33 18 


3 






Pictures and Library at 






115 


6 10 


Headquarters (estimate) . 
General Fund— Deficit . 


15 









35 15 


6 






Cash:— 










At Bankers. £90 10 










In Hand . '. 2 16 6 










£ 


93 6 


6 


£178 12 9 


178 12 


9 



t There are other liabilities which have not been estimated at this date. 

I have compa/red the above Bala/nce Sheet and Income and Expenditure 
Accounts and Vouchers produced to me, cmd certify the same to he correct, 
and in accordance therewith. 

W. A. BAWDEN, Chartered Accountam,t 
{Honorary Auditor). 

90/91, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, ^Ith September, 1907. 
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NATIONAL DICKENS LIBEAEY FUND. 
Income and Expenditure Account to Slst August, 1907. 



Dr. 

£ 8 
To Balance in hand at the 

beginning of the year . 40 t 
Subscriptions . . . 69 1 



£99 14 11 



Cr. 

£ s. d. 
By Balance in hand 31st 

August, 1907 . . . 99 14 11 



£99 14 11 



Note.— In addition to the above, subscriptions to the amount of about £40 have been pro- 
mised but not yet received, whilst there is also a sum of £41 Os. 9d. in the hands of the 
Trustees of the fund. 



CHAEITABLE FUND. 
Income and Expenditure Account to Slst August, 1907. 



Dr. 

To Balance in hand at the 
beginning of the year 
Subscriptions . 



£ s. d. 

15 1 11 
10 


Cr. 

£ s. d. 
By Balance in hand 31st 

August, 1907 . . . 16 11 11 


£15 11 11 


£16 11 11 



DICKENS FELLOWSHIP CONVALESCENT HOME FUND. 
Cash Statement for the Year ending 30th September, 1907. 



Receipts. 



Dr. 



To Balance, October 1st, 1906 :— 
At Bankers £128 10 9 
In hand . . 17 IJ 

129 7 lOJ 

Subscriptions 



Interest on deposit 



9 2 
3 15 11 



£142 5 9J 



Expenditure. 



By Postage, Stationery and 
General Expenses . 
Gash in hand : — 
At Bankers: — 

On Deposit £126 
General Ac- 
count. . 16 3 8 



Cr. 

£ s. d. 

10 6 



In Office 



£141 3 
. 1 



141 5 3i 



£142 5 



NoTB.— In addition to the amount already received as above, various sums have been 
promised. 

Audited and found Correct. 



W. A. BAWDEN, F.C.A., Honorary Auddtor. 
90/91, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.G., 1st October, 1907. 




THE~ CRATCHITS' CHRISTMAS DINNER 

Drawn by Arthur H. Dixon 

(From " Child Characters from Dickens," by permission of Mr. Ernest Nister) 

See page 340. 
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WHEN FOUND- 

ONCE more we have the pleasure and satisfaction of recording the 
completion of another volume of The Dickensian, and, in doing 
so, take the opportunity of acknowledging our indebtedness to all 
those who have so willingly assisted us towards this end by literary 
and pictorial contributions, and in various other ways. To one and 
all we offer our sincere thanks. Limited as the scope of our magazine 
obviously is, we have never yet been at a loss for interesting and 
appropriate matter, indeed, we often wish that we had double the 
number of pages at our command to allow us to do fuller justice to 
the many contributions which reach us. We are, nevertheless, 
always pleased to receive suggestions and contributions from our 
readers, and can give the assurance they will have the closest con- 
sideration. 

* ^ * * ^ 

In The New Age Mr. Edwin Pugh commenced a very striking 

series of articles which he calls " Charles Dickens ^s a Socialist." It 

evidently is to form a full and analytical study of the subject, and to 

be something more than a mere contention that Dickens was a social 

reformer. This most readers admit. But it is obvious Mr. Pugh 

intends to go farther than this, for in the chapters which have already 

appeared he reviews the influences which were at work in this 

country and abroad in the very early days of Dickens up to, and 

during, the time he was a newspaper reporter, which culminated into 

the Socialist movement. It is evident Mr. Pugh is to show how 

Dickens was affected by this spirit of the time, and how his natural 

inclinations towards reform took shape in his mind. It is too soon 

to say if Mr. Pugh will make out his case that Dickens was a Socialist, 

as we accept the term to-day, but there is no doubt that his articles 

will receive minute and careful attention. 

***** 

A notable article in the Dublin Beview for October, entitled " The 

Eealism of Dickens," from the pen of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, who takes 

the opposite view to E. H. Hutton and Mr. G-. K. Chesterton, both 

of whom have said in effect that Dickens was not a realist. Dickens 

was a realist, Mrs. Ward asserts, and that he was magnificently so as 

a portrait painter " just when he is plagiarising on real life . . . and 

a failure when he trusts his fancy." Although this argument is not 

new, it is dealt with in a clever and original article which should 

undoubtedly be read by all admirers of the novelist. 
***** 

New branches of the Fellowship continue to be formed. During 
the month those at Broadstairs (known as the Isle of Thanet 
Branch), Plymouth and Ottawa (Canada) have held their inaugural 
meetings. The Isle of Thanet Branch has had two meetings already. 
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and has elected Mr. Thomas Barry, of Bleak House, as President 

whilst many influential names of the district are amongst those of 

the officers. It has already considerably over a hundred members. 

At Plymouth over fifty have been enrolled, and much enthusiasm has 

been shown in its formation. The President is Mr. W. H. K. Wright, 

the borough librarian, and Mr. C. Quain has been elected Hon. 

Secretary and Treasurer, with a very influential committee. Ottawa 

branch is dealt with in the reports of meetings on another page. 

Mr. E. S. Williamson, of Toronto, assisted at its birth, and is working 

on behalf of two new ones at Brantford and at Hamilton in the 

Dominion. 

* * * * « 

During November two new Dickens plays were presented to Pro- 
vincial audiences. In the first week the Dickens Repertoire Company 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, Mr. Sutton Vane's version of 
Domhey and Son, the plot of which centres around the Edith Dombey 
and Carker incidents, as did " The House of Dombey," the adaptation 
of Mr. Walter Dexter with which the Dickens Fellowship Dramatic 
Society scored so marked a success last year. We gave the cast of 
this play in a recent number. The other play was Mr. Comyns 
Carr's version of The Mystery of Edwin Broody produced by Mi\ Beer- 
bohm Tree and his company at Cardiff. As both of these plays, no 
doubt, will shortly be seen in London, we shall have an opportunity 

of dealing with them more fully in a subsequent issue. 
« « # « « 

The next meeting of the Headquarters' members will take place at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., on December 4th, at 8 o'clock, 
when Mr. Nix Webber will give a series of recitals from the novelist's 
books, and it is hoped members will make an effort to fill the Hall on 
the occasion. Non-members will be admitted on payment of six- 
pence. The Editor. 

THE DICKENS CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 

The King's Theatre, Hammersmith, W. : Monday, December l^th. 
Marlborough Theatre, Holloway, N. : Wednesday, December ISth. 
Broadway Theatre, New Gross, S.K : Friday, December 20th. 

The above are the dates arranged for the production of Mr. 
Walter Dexter 's new comedy, '* Dolly Varden,'' by the Dickens 
Fellowship Dramatic Society. 

The net proceeds of these performances will be divided between 
the West London Hospital and Nazareth House (at the King's), 
the Great Northern Hospital and Sir William Treloar's Hamper 
Fund (at the Marlborough), and Guy's Hospital and St. John's 
Hospital, Lewisham (at the Broadway). 

With his usual goodwill, the ex-Lord Mayor of London has 
promised to attend the Marlborough Theatre, and it is expected 
that Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Martin Harvey will also be 
present at one or other of the performances. 

Seats should be secured without delay, and may be booked 
through any library or direct from the theatre. The prices re- 
main »8 usual. 
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THE PICKWICKIAN CHRISTMAS 

By OEORGB EDQAR 

EVERYONE who would seek the Christmas spirit in books must 
con his Dickens. There is no other way. And in nine cases 
out of ten he will stick at the shorter stories, A Christmas Carol 
or The Chimes, and imbibe so much of the spirit of the wassail 
period that he will forget all the good fireside and Christmas 
flavour which Dickens so lavishly puts into his other wonderful 
stories. Dickens is indeed the apostle of December, the fireside 
and the Yule-tide. He has only to touch ever so lightly the sub- 
ject of fires and festivity, and there is an atmosphere of genial 
sympathy running through his reader. A casual student of 
Dickens remembers the fires he glorified. In Pickwick alone there 
are many jovial fires, including the ** substantial matter of fact 
roaring fire composed of something short of a bushel of coals,'' be- 
fore which Tom Smart toasted himself after his long journey, and 
as a preparation for the bagman's strange adventure in the night. 
Of several other cosy fires well known to readers of this journal, 
there is the fire which glowed in the Marquis of Granby before 
which Mr. Stiggins made toast, and the ''rather stout lady of com- 
fortable appearance," the last and most formidable of the Mrs. 
Wellers, made tea. These are two of the choicest fires which glow 
in the pages of Dickens, but as most of them, like the two cited, 
have no relation to the Christmas period, I cannot allow myself to 
be tempted to linger over them. 

There is, in Pickwick, plenty of good Christmas flavour, though 
the book was not written with the season in view, as were the 
better known — so far as seasonable reading is concerned — Christ- 
mas stories. In the pages devoted to Christmas at the Manor 
Farm, Dickens incidentally gives up whole chapters to touching in 
a typical Christmas of his period, and nowhere does he succeed 
in infusing into his work more of the spirit of Christmas which 
he did so much to create, or more vivid hints of the life of his 
times. 

In Dickens's day, it would seem, the country-house Christmas 
was more simple, more energetic and slightly more indiscreet than 
our present Christmases. Indeed, we do not seem to have any- 
thing like the stomach for such festivities. The determination of 
temperance lecturers, the oft-repeated warnings of scientists and 
medical men, and, shall we say, the nervousness of our day, would 
make us wary of a Christmas at the Manor House. For those 
who did the Christmas festivities there travelled on outside coach 
seats, largely sustained by reeking glasses of hot brandy; they 
drank good wines and strong ales to three meat meals a day, and 
when the women had left for the night they sat over the convivial 
bowl in a manner which makes the reader of 1907 shudder with 
inward qualms. 

Stin, there is something really good and very human about the 
Dickens Christmas spirit, and each year I find myself, with 
December, taking down some of the December tales to get for the 
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Christmas present something of the flavour of the roaring Christ- 
mases past. Most of all, I like to join the Pickwickians in the 
journey down to the Manor Farm, on the Muggleton coach. And 
what a journey down it was ! From the time when the guard and 
Mr. Weller endeavoured to " insinuate into the four-foot, a huge 
cod-fish several sizes too large for it,'' to say nothing of half-a- 
dozen barrels of real native oysters, Mr. Pickwick's personal con- 
tribution to the impending festivities, the fun grows fast and 
furious. The stowing of the codfish was, in itself, an adventure, 
and deserved the shilling which Mr. Pickwick contributed as an 
acknowledgment of services rendered, and which the guard and 
Mr. Weller promptly split into hot brandy and water during a 
five minutes' absence. Then we are taken immediately on a long 
journey by coach, surely the best of all preparations for coming 
Christmas cheer, for us who wander north from grim Euston, drawn 
fiercely over the iron way by a shrieking engine. 

Those who know the joy of driving behind a businesslike team 
of four, on the box seat, cheek by jowl with a cheery coachman, 
wheels and heels ringing on good hard roads and a touch of frost 
to sting the blood to an answering hilarity, will share the Pick- 
wickians' journey with an abiding pleasure. The crack of whip, 
the smart gallop, the tossing heads of horses, the rattling of har- 
ness, are sounds we can still conjure in imagination and make me 
want to drop into quotation. And I cannot really miss calling at the 
first coaching inn, in the words of Dickens when the *' bugle plays 
a lively air as the coach rattles through the ill-paved streets of a 
country town. The coachman throws down the reins and gets 
down himself, and the other outside passengers drop down also 
— except those who have no great confidence in their ability to 
get up again — and they remain where they are and stamp their 
feet against the coach to warm them, looking, with longing eyes 
and red noses, at the bright fire in the inn bar, and the sprigs 
of holly with red berries which ornament the window." That bright 
fire and that inn bar — Was it wonderful or a matter for condemna- 
tion that Mr. Pickwick held the coach up for fully five minutes, 
because his fingers were so cold that he could not find a sixpence 
promptly enough to pay for a glass of ale ? The Pickwickians were 
met at Muggleton by the Fat Boy who had been asleep in front 
of the taproom fire. Mr. Weller and this wonderful youth trans- 
ported the oysters and the codfish to the Manor House, but not 
before the two had sought the Red Lion Tap, where *' the fat boy 
swallowed a glass of liquor without so much as winking, a feat 
which considerably advanced him in Mr. Weller 's good opinion." 
The Pickwickians, walking the remaining distance, were met by 
Mr. Wardle in person, together with some eight or ten young 
ladies who had come down to the wedding — one of whom ' ' having 
pretty feet and exceptionable ankles preferred standing on the 
top rail " — of a stile — *' for five minutes or so, declaring she was 
too frightened to move." 

Never did a party go off so merrily as this one. On 
the 23rd there was the wedding and the breakfast, at which 
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Mr. Pickwick toasted everyone so genially that '* his eyes beamed 
with hilarity and cheerfulness/' *' The disappearance of both the 
poor relations beneath the table warned the party that it was time 
to adjourn, and at Mr. Wardle's recommendation the males took 
a five-and-twenty mile walk " to get rid of the effects of the wine 
at breakfast. Think of it, ye who go in for the latest cure, and 
sip a mineral water over a carefully selected dinner! But Mr. 




" MR, PICKWICK AND THE OLD LADY PROVE THAT THEIR 
DANCING DAYS ARE NOT OVER" 

(From a drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.) 

Pickwick was ready for the dinner after this, and the ball also — 
a memorable ball in its way. '* If anything could have added to 
the interest of this agreeable scene, it would have been the re- 
markable fact of Mr. Pickwick's appearing without his gaiters, 
for the first time within the memory of his oldest friends." 

Mr. Pickwick led off the dance. Away he went *' hands across 
— down the middle to the very end of the room, and half way up 
the chimney, back again to the door— poussette everywhere — ^loud 
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stamp on the ground — ready for the next couple — off again — all the 
figure over once more — another stamp to heat out the time — next 
couple, and the next and the next again — never was such going! '' 
Indeed, Mr. Pickwick was a goer, for there was a glorious supper 
downstairs, and a good long sitting after it. We regret to add 
** when Mr. Pickwick awoke late the next morning he had a con- 
fused recollection of having, severally and confidentially, invited 
somewhere about five-and-forty people to dine with him at the 
George and Vulture, the very first time they came to London, 
which Mr. Pickwick rightly considered a pretty certain indication 
of his having taken something besides exercise on the previous 
night.*' He must have had a capital constitution — Pickwick! 

Then there was the Christmas evening celebration with games 
in the kitchen under the mistletoe hung up by Wardle's own 
hands. One can see Mr. Pickwick again leading off by taking 
the old lady by the hand and saluting her '* in all courtesy and 
decorum '' under the mystic branch. There was a terrible 
epidemic of kissing. '* Wardle stood with his back to the fire sur- 
veying the whole scene with the utmost satisfaction,'' and Mr. 
Pickwick, amid peals of laughter, was handed about by the young 
ladies like a parcel of chocolates and kissed '' on the chin and 
then on the nose and then on the spectacles." *' When they had 
all tired of blind man's buff there was a great game of snap 
dragon : and when fingers enough were burnt with that and all 
the raisins were gone they sat down before the huge fire of blazing 
logs to a substantial supper and a mighty bowl of wassail, some- 
thing smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper, in which the 
hot apples were hissing and bubbling with a rich look and a jolly 
sound that was perfectly irresistible." 

''This" — said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him — ''this is in- 
deed comfort! "Trundle, my boy, rake up the fire," called old 
Wardle. " Up flew the sparks in myriads as the logs were stirred. 
The deep red blaze sent forth a rich glow that penetrated into 
the furthest corner of the room, and cast its cheerful tint on every 
face." So, Christmas Eve at Manor Farm. Good fellows both; 
old Wardle and Mr. Pickwick. Fine, upstanding men, too; no 
heel -tabs either. And they really must have had remarkable con- 
stitutions. 



MISS ELLEN BOWICK'S DICKENS RECITALS 

Two notable recitals have been given recently by Miss Ellen 
Bo wick at the Stein way Hall, London. On the 19 th of October 
she chose The Cricket on the Hearth, which she rendered very 
effectively and naturally. 

On November 2nd she gave A Christmas Carol in aid of Sir 
Wm. P. Treloar's Home for Crippled Children Fund, at which 
Sir William was present and addressed the audience. The hall was 
crowded with an appreciative audience, Miss Bowick's powers carried 
her audience with her to the closing scene when Scrooge becomes a 
changed man. Miss Bowick's undoubted gift delighted everyone 
dresent, and their expression of appreciation was well merited. 
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DICKENS AND HANS ANDERSEN 

By B. W. MATZ 

THE story of the friendships of great men is always interesting 
as revealing certain qualities of temperament and shades of feel- 
ing which are not always shown in the various other points of view 
from which one studies their careers. Dickens had many true 
friends, and prominent among them was Hans Christian Andersen, 
who was one of the first visitors to Gadshill after Dickens went 
to live there. 

At this time of year, when Christmas is so close upon us, these 
two names come naturally to one's mind. That of Dickens be- 
cause of all he has done to make us realise what Christmas is 
and how it can *' win us back to the delusions of our childhood 
days," how it '* can recall to the old man the pleasures of his 
youth," and above all how it can fill us with the good spirits, fancies 
and better feelings which make it possible to enjoy the season 
to the full; whilst that of Hans Andersen recalls to us the 
countless joys and merry moments his fairy tales have provided 
for the children themselves. Both writers were filled with the 
desire to make children happy. One teaches those who are of 
riper years how to bring it about; the other succeeds in his own 
inimitable way in providing those '* delusions of our childhood 
days," which alone bring about their pleasure and contentment. 
And it is safe to say that no two writers have contributed in 
their own particular ways so much pure delight and healthy 
joyousness to the fireside circle at Christmas time as Dickens 
and Hans Andersen. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that these two men, whose hearts 
were so large, and who wrote with a common object, should have 
been fast friends. Indeed, they were more than mere friends, 
and were drawn together by a true love for each other. A cor- 
respondence arose between them, and they met on more than one 
occasion. 

Their boyhood days were not altogether dissimilar. Dickens's 
was a hard struggle, and although it can truthfully be averred that 
he, and ultimately his readers, benefited by his early struggle to 
earn his bread in a commercial warehouse, and had to live in an 
uncongenial environment, the fact of the hardship is no way 
minimised in consequence. Andersen's childhood was a still 
harder one. He was the son of a poor shoemaker, and was seven 
years of age when Dickens was born. His parents were, at one 
time, well-to-do farmers; but, as in the case of the Dickens 
family, misfortune overtook them. Consequently, the boy's crav- 
ing for learning, like Dickens's again, could not be satisfied at the 
time, and he was compelled to earn his living as best he could, 
first as a carpenter and then by singing. During these days he 
continued to find immeasurable enjoyment in his toy theatre, for 
which he wrote his own plays and poems, and to read such books 
as came his way. The Arabian Nights was a great favourite, 
which, by the way, was one of that famous library of Dickens's 
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father in which the novelist revelled so much. He also spent his 
spare pennies in visiting the library to read the novels of Scott. 
The temperaments of Dickens and Andersen in their childhood 
days were much the same. Their feelings and sufferings were 
similar, and they seemed to bear them with the same hopeful 
fortitude. We all know of the little incidents of the sumptuous 
repasts on plum pudding Dickens indulged in and the shops he chose 
for the largest serving for his pence. Andersen tells of the bitter, 
dark days when he used to sit on a bench in the Royal Gardens at 
Copenhagen and dine off a small roll. 

Like Dickens, too, the stage had a fascination for him; but 
unlike Dickens, he really had a professional engagement or two, 
which ultimately brought about the acceptance of a play of the 
young writer's. This attracted the notice of his King, who took 
him from the stage and sent him to school, where, however, he 
was not happy. On leaving, he was told by his master that he 
would never get so far as to be a student, that his poems would 
rot in the cellars of the publishers, and that he would end his 
days in a madhouse. But Andersen soon showed he was made of 
different material than this, and whilst a student at the University 
he had a play accepted which was brilliantly successful, after the 
performance of which, like Dickens after the publication of his 
first story, he rushed out into the open and burst into tears of joy. 
From this point he never went backwards, but secured fame with 
poems, stories, novels, and translations of plays and operas. His 
countrymen began to jeer and scoff at him, and as in one of the 
periods of Dickens's career, when critics declared he had written 
himself out, Andersen's day, it was also asserted, had passed. 
But his first undoubted success came immediately after in a novel 
entitled The Improvisatorey and was soon followed by the Fairy 
Tales, which began to appear almost simultaneously with Dickens's 
Sketches by Boz. 

It was at about this time that he first became acquainted with 
Charles Dickens, for whom he had an abiding admiration to the 
end. In 1847 he wrote to a friend in England: " How much I 
should like to shake the hand of * Boz.' When I read his books 
I often think I have seen such things and feel I could write like 
that. ... I do not know how better to express myself than 
to say that what completely captivates me seems to become part 
of myself. As the wind whistles round his bell-rope I have often 
heard it whistle on a cold, wet, autumn afternoon, and the chirp 
of the cricket I remember well in the cosy corner of my parents' 
humble room." He met Dickens for the first time at Lady 
Blessington's. Dickens had written her, '' 1 must see Andersen," 
and accordingly visited her house during Andersen's stay there. 
"He is just what I thought he would be," wrote Andersen to 
the Grand Duke of Weimar. '' We understood each other at 
once, clasped each other's hands, and talked English." Just 
prior to his departure he had a hearty invitation to visit Dickens 
at Fort House, Broadstairs, which he described as "a pretty, 
charming little house at Broadstear," and was greatly delighted 
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when Dickens appeared at Ramsgate to see him safely on the 
boat for Ostend. 

Henceforth they corresponded, and early in 1857 Andersen 
again visited England; but this time for the expressed purpose 
of staying with Dickens. *' I beg you/' he wrote, " to send me a 
few lines, in April at the latest, to say whether you will be in 
London this summer, and at what period I may be certain of 
finding you there for about a week, for it is not for London's sake 
I am coming to England. The visit is for you alone." In the 
same letter he assures Dickens how Little Borrit enthralled him. 
*' I would and must admire you for the sake of this one book 
alone, even if you had not previously bestowed on the world those 
splendid compositions, David Gopperfieldj * Nelly ' (as he called 
The Old Curiosity Shop), and the rest." 

Dickens, in a delightfully characteristic reply, invited him to 
Gadshill, and gave him minute instructions how to reach Higham. 
'* You shall have a pleasant room there, with a charming view, 
and shall live as quietly and wholesomely as in Copenhagen itself." 
Dickens was busy on the last portions of Little Dorrit, which he 
hoped to finish by the end of the month. ** That done," he 
added, '* you will find me in the summer quite a free man, playing 
cricket and all manner of English open-air games. . . . You will 
find yourself in a house full of admiring and affectionate friends, 
varying from three feet high to five feet nine." 

Andersen was overjoyed at the receipt of this kindly letter, and 
assured Dickens how infinitely happy it made him. '* It has 
quite possessed me; I am overcome with joy at the thought of 
being with you for a short time, of living in your house, and 
forming one of your circle. You do not know how much I value 
it, and how, in my heart, I thank God, yourself, and your wife." 
He thought it was splendid to be able to read the conclusion of 
Little Dorrit in Dickens's home, and he told him so. '* God re- 
joice you for this book, and for everything that you have already 
given to the world. You have an extraordinarily large circle of 
admirers and friends in the North, though I believe no one can 
love you more sincerely than I. But how much blessing and sun- 
shine do you throw into my life ; aye, and how much into the life 
of all of us." 

The loving regard he had for Dickens, and the honest joy he 
showed at being in the house of the great man, is emphasised 
in the fact that he refused to be drawn from his company to see 
even the Queen. ** My visit to England this time," he said, 
'* is only to Dickens," and nothing altered that fixed intention. 
In a letter to the Queen Dowager of Denmark, he described fully 
his life at Dickens's home. He was there during the arrangement 
of the readings and private theatricals given for the benefit of 
the widow of Douglas Jerrold, and he was amazed at the energy 
of Dickens in behalf of his friend's widow. '' Dickens is one of 
the most amiable men that I know," was his estimate, *'and 
possesses as much heart as intellect." He then proceeded to de- 
scribe the whole performance, the actors, and all the attendant 
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gaieties. He also gave a minute account of his arrival, stay, and 
departure from Gadshill, in a letter to Miss WulflF, whom he ad- 
dressed as '* Dear Sister and Friend," in which he characterised 
Dickens as being ''like the best character in his books — jolly, 
lively, happy, and cordial." Of Mrs. Dickens, he said she *' is 
so gentle, so motherly, quite like Agnes in David Copper field." 

He was deeply aflPected at leaving England. Dickens had driven 
him along that road he loved so much himself between Gadshill 
and Maidstone, and saw Andersen into the train for Folkestone. 
*' He was like a dear brother up to the last moment," Andersen 
wrote. ** He looked sadly at me when we parted ... I felt as 
deeply grieved as if I had left one of my dear ones whom I should 
never see again." 

He seemed never to forget that visit to Dickens, and through- 
out his correspondence it is referred to with pride, and with always 
a fitting epithet for Dickens's character. He speaks in one place 
of Dickens's house being all happiness, and of Dickens as being 
" cheerful, amiable, noble, good," and he found Paris, after Gads- 
hill, '' like a beehive without honey." 

Dickens's admiration for Andersen was as whole-hearted as 
Andersen's for Dickens, and after they parted, all Dickens's 
friends continually accosted him with many inquiries as to the 
health and happiness of *' The Father of all Children," as he was 
then called, who became, and always remained, the true friend of 
his own famous countrymen and neighbours, who revered him, not 
for the glory of association with such a distinguished man, but 
because they loved him, as Dickens's friends and contemporary men 
of literature and art loved him. 



THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT OF DICKENS 

By RICHARD LESLIE STEWART 

I CANNOT imagine a more delightfully cosy way of spending a 
winter's evening than with Dickens's Christmas books. A 
fire roaring away in the grate and up the chimney ; the wind, mean- 
while, blowing high and whistling round the house, and the rain 
pattering against the window panes, or preferably the snow cover- 
ing the ground outside will considerably heighten the comfort 
by contrast, and bring out more forcibly the real spirit which 
pervades the stories. 

Of the five tales comprising the volume, only the first three 
have a distinct flavour of Christmas. These more Christmassy 
tales are, I need hardly say, A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, and 
The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of Life and The Haunted 
Many both possessing a fascination in their own way, cannot with 
as much reason claim to be imbued with the same Christmas 
atmosphere. Of course, in this respect, the '* Carol " stands out by 
itself from all the others. It must have been written when 
Dickens, always lovable and kind hearted, was in a mood of extra- 
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ordinary good feeling : when his heart, ever open to sympathy for 
suffering and poverty, felt with even more than its usual emotion 
for those that suffered and were poor. 

The '' Carol " constitutes all that should go to make up a Christ- 
mas tale. It is intensely interesting ; not interesting, however, in 
the sense that those novels are that lead one on step by step to a 
grand, terrible climax. In reading it one follows Scrooge — nay, 
one verily becomes Scrooge himself: feels with him the terrible 
power his ghostly visitants have over him, the softening influences 
of the various scenes through which he passes, the very pangs 
that are caused by the ghost's rebukes. One feels, too, how 




From Messrs. Dent's Edition of " The Haunted Man." See page 329. 



natural and how delightful it is when he is ultimately reclaimed, 
and when, in the first excitement of his new disposition, he jumps 
out of his bed, and hastily and confusedly putting on his clothes, 
orders the turkey for poor Bob Cratchit; nor can one help sharing 
the ecstatic delight with which he recompenses the boy and pays 
the ** cab '' to Bob's humble dwelling in Camden Town. One can 
easily believe that this sudden change in Scrooge's character is 
really the outburst of Dickens's own affection for Christmas. 

Apart from the scenes in which Scrooge himself particularly 
figures, Dickens draws many very pleasing and characteristic pic- 
tures of which, perhaps. Bob Cratchit 's circle is the best. It is, in 
fact, a feature of the book. The heartiness and contentment of 
Bob's family when it is first introduced, and the delicate and 
touching manner in which Tiny Tim's visionary deatl^ and its 
effect on the family are handled, are so naturally drawn, that 
one fails almost to believe it to be a fairy tale. The '* Carol " is 
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the brightest berry in the whole garland of holly of Christmassy 
literature. Its intiuence is for good, and no one can read it and 
not feel afterwards that Christmas is indeed a season for rejoicing 
and merriment, and that the "Carol'' itself is not only ** a 
national benefit," as Thackeray said of it, but "to every man 
or woman who reads it a personal kindness." 

The Chimes is not much excelled in many of its features by the 
" Carol," but it has far less of the Christmas atmosphere in it, 
and its influence for a better observance of the great festival is not 
so apparent. These two little books, however, have many points 
in common. Both, like the " Cricket," introduce non-sentient 
agencies that tend towards the betterment of the characters that 
come under their influence. In the " Carol " Marley's Ghost 
and the three spirits of Christmas that succeed it carry the im- 
agination of Scrooge through scenes that so mollify his feelings 
as to entirely change his character, or rather awaken in him his 
better nature. In the "Chimes" the spirits of the Bells have 
an irresistible influence over Trotty, and show him many extra- 
ordinary pictures. The result in each case is a better feeling to- 
wards the poor. Scrooge himself is overjoyed upon awaking from 
his dreams, and learns to feel for the poor and suffering; the 
scenes of which Trotty is a wonder-stricken spectator open his 
eyes to the truth that after all poor people like himself are as 
much part and parcel of the Universe and of the Creator's plan, 
and have as much right to live happily, as any other creatures. 
Sir Joseph Bowleys, Mr. Filers and Alderman Cutes included. 

The falling off of what I may call the " Christmassy " element 
in these books is very apparent when one comes to review them 
together. This is especially noticeable when comparing the- 
"Chimes" with the "Carol," but after that it is gradual; for 
the difference, if any, between the former and the " Cricket " is 
very small indeed. In fact, viewing these two little books from 
any point of view, there is nothing in the " Chimes " that can 
compare with the opening chapter of the " Cricket," in which we 
see the busy, bright little Dot by her cosy fireside eagerly await- 
ing the arrival of the honest carrier. Although the "Cricket" 
is not superior to the " Carol," it certainly is in many respects 
equal to it. The characters of Dot and the Carrier, Caleb, Bertha 
and Tackleton are among the masterpieces of Dickens's creations; 
and there are no other characters in all the " Christmas Books " 
that are more natural and, in their several ways, more appealing. 

Of the scenes and incidents in the " Cricket," the one that 
makes the deepest impression on one's mind — or rather on one's 
heart, for its very essence is pathos — ^is poor Caleb's confession to 
his blind daughter. One hardly can determine which is the more 
pathetic figure: Caleb afflicted by his self-accusatory thought that 
he had been cruel to the child of his heart when his only in- 
tention — a most noble one ! — was to smooth her rough course, or 
Bertha "tortured almost beyond endurance" by the startling 
revelations her poor father makes to her. But in the end, through 
the united agencies of Dot and the Cricket, everything is put right ; 
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even Tackleton, like Scrooge, sees the error of his ways, and be- 
comes a jovial and a better-hearted man. 

The reason for the bestowal upon Dickens of the title, * ' The 
Apostle of Christmas,*' is not far to seek when one has read his 
'* Christmas Books." Every book, every chapter, every line 
metaphorically glows with the warmth of the affection that he him- 
self felt towards the season ; for he infused into them all his 
enthusiasm, spirit and rollicking fun and good humour. Through 
them he preaches his sermon: " Try to bear in mind," he says in 
concluding the *' Chimes," ** the stern realities from which these 
shadows come ; and in your sphere — none is too- wide, and none 
too limited for such an end — endeavour to correct, improve and 
soften them." 



SOME DICKENS CALENDARS 

Messrs. McCaw, Stevenson & Orr have sent us their two Dickens 
block calendars for 1908. One calendar is decorated with a de- 
lightful coloured picture depicting Ruth Pinch making the famous 
pudding. The same publishers have also sent their Dickens Birth- 
day Book, with a quotation for each day in the year, and a portrait 
of the novelist as a frontispiece. It is neatly bound in leather, and 
is altogether a dainty little volume eminently suited as a Christmas 
or New Year's gift. 

Mr. Ernest Nister has also published two calendars. One com- 
prises twelve 4to cards with a scene from Pickwick occupying about 
half of each, with the calendar for each month underneath it, and 
an appropriate quotation from the book. The pictures are by 
Frank Adams. The other is a block calendar, with an excellent 
picture of Captain Cuttle greeting the wooden midshipman outside 
Sol Girs shop. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have also sent us a parcel of their 
Dickens calendars, comprising two block ones, with illustrations by 
Harold Copping of '* Mr. Pickwick Sliding" (in colour) and of 
'' Ruth Pinch and her Brother." Another, called ** In Dickens's 
Day,'^ is a series of eight coaching scenes, with quotations from 
Martin Ghuzzlewit and Pickwick PaperSy which are perforated and 
can be torn off and used as postcards. There are also three calen- 
dars of a large size decorated with a series of very charming draw- 
ings in colour. One of these contains illustrations of ** Little Em'ly 
and Peggotty," ** Little Nell and her (Jrandfather," "Captain 
Cuttle," and '' Bob Cratchit's Christmas Dinner," whilst the other 
two illustrate the following scenes: — ** Oliver asks for more," 
"Little Nell," " Trotty Veck and Meg," and *' Mrs. Gamp and 
Betsy Prig." These are issued in different styles. Harold Copping 
has undoubtedly made a name as one of the very best delineators 
of Dickens's characters amongst modern artists. All his pictures 
show how thoroughly he understands the spirit of the novelist's 
humour and pathos. Everyone of his paintings in these calendars 
is well worthy of a suitable frame, and no doubt this will be the 
fate of each of them. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 

XXXVI 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTMAS PAST 
By Mrs. Z. B. Buddington. 

BRING holly leaves, of polished green; 
The Christmas feast is bravely set, 
And over all the earth, I ween. 
The countless Christmas guests are met. 
The sunlit air is throbbing fast 
With gleeful clang of Christmas bells : 
One smote them in the festal past 
To cheer sad hearts in prison cells. 

The world demands surcease of strife. 
And claims the year's last week of life. 

The ruddy wine, so rare to sip 

In joyous laugh and airy jest 

Is borne upon the glowing lip. 

And wit hath wings from guest to guest; 

Yet oft o'er all is overspread 

The halo of a sainted death. 

And mirth's gay chords fall out of tune : 

The glossy holly overhead 

Emits the sweetest phantom breath 

Of roses culled in early June ! 

The shadow of a great name lies 
On pensive brows, in thoughtful eyes; 
The memory of a great heart swells 
Each bosom where his image dwells. 
The c&rol of the poor he sung; 
The sick, imprisoned, suffering, vile 
Had mighty champion in his tongue. 
Nor sinned beyond his tender smile. 

O faithful voice of '^Little Nell," 
O holy thoughts of " Tiny Tim," 
Sound ever in the organ's swell, 
Ring ever in the Christmas bell. 
Inspire the universal hymn ! 

O purity, and truth, and worth. 
One noble spirit sought you long ; 
In bloom of deeds array the earth. 
And keep his memory green in song ! 

While the " rare old plant," the ivy, climbs 
And wreathes the tongues of his silent chimes. 

(Harper* s Magazine j January, 1871.) 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 

By PERCY MERRIMAN 

^THE Christmas of 1906 was *' an old-fashioned'' one, in so far 
* as it did really snow. And the two ubiquitous young 
Cratchits — I should say, my- youthful nephews — ^rushed to the 
window as Boxing Day dawned, and shouted in merry glee. Yes, 
it was the snow, the glorious, exhilarating snow. Then such a 
bustle ensued in the dressing of those happy little folk that you 
would have thought that snow was a climatic phenomenon — as 
indeed it was. How those young Cratchits wanted to be out in it, 
to feel the crisp white snow-flakes; to romp, to roll and revel in 
it! Out we dashed into the clear, keen air, ruthlessly besmirch- 
ing the white mantle of Christmas, taking up handfuls of the 
delicious snow, bounding hither and thither in pure buoyancy of 
spirit. We made a snow-man at once for the youngsters, went 
down a slide as merrily, if not as gracefully, as Mr. Pickwick him- 
self; shovelled briskly at the doorstep — ever and always followed 
by the screaming young Cratchits, who were soon steeped in snow- 
balls to the eyebrows ! Soon other youthful friends joined us, and 
what a bewildering time it all was ! Wonderful snow, wonderful 
games, wonderful unanimity ! 

Ah ! and those of us who were older, too, looked out on the 
pure bed of down on Boxing morn with a curious old-world thrill. 
The Christmas season always brings with it some subtle thrill 
which so few of us can adequately express. And yet we all know 
the feeling exactly. What brimming good humour, what buoy- 
ancy, what Dickensian rollicks the snow brought us ! An old- 
fashioned Christmas ! Yes, a return of those dear old Christmases 
pictured with such exquisite grace by Charles Dickens, the Apostle 
of Christmas. As we opened the window and gazed out, as 
Scrooge did one memorable morn, the words of the immortal 
'* Carol " came to us with a new significance and charm — 

** He was oheGked in his transports by the lustiest peal of bells he had ever 
heard. Running to the window, he opened it and put out his head. No mist, no 
fog, no night ; only bright, clear, jovial, stirring cold. Oh glorious I glorious I " 

By the way, I hope every good Dickensian reads his '* Carol '' 
each Christmas? No? Why, man, you're not living Christmas, 
then ! A dose of the Master Carol late in December carries one 
through the festive season with a beaming face and a generous, 
glowing heart. 

And now — where are your poor miserable cynics who sit by their 
mid-December fires and, as Mr. Chesterton has wittily remarked, 
'' at once celebrate Christmas by saying that it isn't celebrated ? " 
Was the real spirit of the Season of Love, Peace and Goodwill 
ever dying? Could it ever die? A thousand times no! Lavish 
still are the sprinklings from the kindly Spirit's Torch. 

Go out into the glorious snow, ye scepties, anti-Dickensians, and 
curmudgeons! Go down a slide at the end of a lane of twenty 
boys ; look out on the white-decked landscape with joy and thank- 
fulness; and if a small Cratchit should fling a surreptitious snow- 
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ball, don't turn round crustily, but beam, yes, beam on him — as 
only the Brothers Cheeryble knew how ! 

Go out and look at the gaily decorated, dazzling shop-fronts; 
have a peep at the poulterers' where you may find a monster 
turkey that could never have stood upon its legs; look into bright 
homes, join in the romps; listen to the joyous, infectious laughter 
of the merry young Cratchits — ay, and the older boys and girls too ! 
** Really musical, isn't it? " as dear old Traddles would say. 

Yes, an old-fashioned Christmas. A real Dickensian Christmas, 
and you know what we mean by that ! We had it all. The keen, 
jovial air, the welcome bells, the exhilarating frost, the delicious 
snow, a roaring, blazing fire, the gleaming holly, the family semi- 
circle, the homely Cratchit dinner, the loving gifts and the in- 
describable joy and glow of everything — all, in fact, that the 
charm-filled pages of the novelist's masterpiece bring to us. 

And out from that Season of Gladness comes to me the echo of 
the merry laughter-music of those two young Cratchits of ours ! 



SOME DICKENS REPRINTS FOR CHRISTMAS 

AS Christmas time approaches publishers vie with each other 
in producing editions of Dic^^ens's Christmas stories and 
tales, and this year is evidently to be no exception to the rule. 
Already we have received from Messrs. Collins a very dainty 
little series of five volumes comprising the famous Christmas 
Books,* measuring about four inches by three, and about a 
quarter of an inch thick. They are bound in leather, with a 
portrait of Dickens in gold on the cover and his familiar signature. 
The four end papers to each volume are decorated with holly, 
in the centre of each being a different character from four of the 
stories. The books are set in clear type, and contain a coloured 
frontispiece to each and a decorative title page. Altogether 
charming little volumes. 

The edition of " A Christmas Carol, "t which will be in great 
demand this season, is that published in aid of Lord Mayor 
Treloar's Home for Crippled Children. The publishers are giving 
the whole of the profit on this edition to the fund, and no more 
suitable book could be found for the purpose. The edition is an 
excellent and worthy one in every respect. Apart from the object 
of its publication it is a book to possess, for in addition to the 
well-known illustrations by Leech, which are reproduced in facsimile 
of the original drawings, it contains the less familiar ones by 
Fred Bernard, delightful and charming in their way, as are those 
of Leech. We reproduce one here, showing Bob Cratchitt as 
Tiny Tim's blood-horse, in which the artist depicts the real spirit 
of the scene wonderfully well. The edition has also a sym- 
pathetic introduction by Sir William P. Treloar. 

* The Christmas Books by Charles Dickens. 5 Vols. London : W. Collins & 
Sons. Is. each net. 

t Lord Mayor Treloar's edition of " A Christmas Carol." London : Chapman & 
HaU. 2s.6d.net. 
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Last year Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. issued three of the five Christ- 
mas books in a charmingly printed form and delightfully illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. This year they have completed the series with 
**The Haunted Man'' and "The Battle of Life." Typo- 
graphically, there is nothing to be desired in the way these volumes 
are produced, whilst the pictures of C. E. Brock in colour, as well 
as those in black and white, are of a high quality, and show the 
artist as possessing all the sympathetic appreciation of the novelist's 




TINY TIM'S blood HORSE 

(From a drawing by Fred Barnard) 

humour and pathos necessary for presenting the real spirit and 
atmosphere of these classic stories. The volumes are delicately 
bound, and should be in great demand this Christmas, for no more 
appropriate and suitable present could be wished for. 

Two handsome volumes that have just been issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., will be welcomed by Dickensians. The first 
is entitled '' Mr. Pickwick's Christmas," and comprises what are 
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universally known as the Christmas chapters from Pickwick, in- 
cluding ** The Tale of the Goblin who Stole a Sexton." It is a 
capital reprint, daintily " got up/' in excellent type ; but the charm 
of the book consists in the illustrations in colour and line, by George 
Alfred Williams. These are excellent, reflecting splendidly the in- 
fectious spirit of the book. The second volume contains A Christ- 
mas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, and here again the charm 
of the book is the illustrations by Mr. Williams, most of them 
coloured. The books are most handsomely bound, and we have seen 
nothing this season that we can more strongly recommend to 
Dickensians who wish to give acceptable Christmas presents. 

Mr. Ernest Nister has sent us a copy of that delightful volume 
*' Child Characters from Dickens," charmingly illustrated by Mr. 
Dixon. No more appropriate present for a child could possibly be 
found than this excellently compiled series of stories in which the 
novelist's wonderful delineations of children are presented in 
simple narrative form 

Another little booklet which may rightly come under Christmas 
literature, if only on account of the form in which it is produced, 
is *' Mr. Pickwick is sued for Breach of Promise." * It is very 
daintily printed, and has a very striking frontispiece in colour. 
It forms one of *' The Langham Library of Humour." 

One of the favo rile ChriNtmas stories of Dickens's, is Doctor 
Marigold, which appeared in one of the Christmas numbers of 
"All the Year Round." I'his has been reprinted in a very 
dainty edition by Mr. T. N. Foulis, with five very clever illustra- 
tions in colour by Mr. C. E. Brock, who gives evidence of Lis 
thorough sympathy with Dickens's charming tale in each picture 
in so artistic a manner that the little volume is bound to give 
great pleasure to all. 

DICKENS IN EDINBURGH 

By J. J. STEVEN50N 
III. 

A FTER the reading of the " Murder " Dolby tells us that Dickens's 
^n^ Edinburgh friends contented themselves with coming in and 
thanking him for the pleasure he had given them, one and all 
declining his invitation to supper. Thus Dolby and his chief were 
left alone, and when the meal was ended they proceeded to fix the 
readings for the remainder of the tour. Dolby, noticing that the 
* ' Murder ' * was taking precedence of everything else, ventured 
to remonstrate, and spoke firmly and plainly on the subject, urging 
Dickens to reserve it for some of the large towns alone. Dickens 
was very angry. ** In all my experiences with the chief," writes 
Dolby, * ' this was the only time I ever heard him address angry 
words to any one, and these probably would not have been uttered 
had the conversation taken place under different circumstances, 
and apart from the influence of the excitement of the evening's 
work." Almost instAntaneously the novelist api>logized, and, as Dolby 
says, " The storm had passed and there was an end of it." 

* T.ondoii : Seigle Hill * Co. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Syme was consulted regarding certain unfavourable 
symptoms, now very manifest, but, as Forster remarks, '* The 
famous pupil. Sir Henry Thompson, went certainly nearer the 
mark than the distinguished master, Mr. Syme, in giving to this 
distressing trouble a more than local character.'' 

Writing a few years after Dickens's death, Ruskin said : — 

' ' This miserable death of poor Dickens, when he might have 
been writing blessed books till he was eighty, but for the pestiferous 
demands of the mob, is a very solemn warning to all of us." 
And these words convey the idea, which is generally accepted as a 
correct one, that the enormous strain and excitement of those 
readings (which were indeed recitations) hastened, if they did not 
actually cause, the author's death, which took place on June 9th, 
1870. 

Many years have passed since Dickens took his last farewell of 
Edinburgh, but his name is not forgotten, and there are still many 
that can recall those memorable readings, when the voice of the 
Master gave added life and power to his inimitable creations. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his recent book, remarks: — 

*' Some would now say that the highest platform is left to 
Thackeray and Dickens; some to Dickens, Thackeray and George 
Eliot; some to Dickens, Thackeray and Charlotte Bronte. I ven- 
ture to offer the proposition, that when more years have passed, 
and more weeding has been effected, Dickens will dominate the 
whole England of the nineteenth century; he will be left on that 
platform alone." 

We may, or may not, agree with this view (which, by the way, 
entirely ignores Sir Walter Scott), there is no doubt, however, that 
the popularity of Dickens's works is not only being maintained, but 
steadily increasing, and many hold the same opinion, that when 
most, if indeed not all, of the present writers of fiction are forgotten, 
these classic works will be read as much, if not more, than they 
are now. 

The following statistics, consisting of the numbers of the novels 
of Thackeray, Scott, George Eliot, and Dickens, given out during 
the month of November, 1906, from the Edinburgh Public Library, 
are interesting as illustrating the hold these books have upon the 
general public of to-day : — 

Thackeray . .31 times lent out. 
Sir Walter Scott .67 
George Eliot .72 ,, ,, 

Dickens 93 

Of Dickens's novels, Pickwick was first favourite; then in the 
following order came The Old Curiosity Shop, Oliver Twist, 
Barnahy Rudge, and David Gopperfield. 

Thus in the city, where he found so many friends and spent 
so many happy days, he is not forgotten, and his works live on — 
a more lasting tribute than any monument to the memory of 
** The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever-friendly, noble Dicker.s — 
every inch of him an honest man " 

^(Joncluded.) 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 



CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.— We much regret 
that, owing to its being impossible to make satisfactory arrangements at 
St. Bride^s Institute, the Annual Bazaar is postponed until after Christ- 
mas. The Hon. Secretary will be glad if those members and friends who 
have not yet forwarded their gifts will kindly detain them until a pos- 
sible date is announced. 

The following is the balance-sheet of the Guild for the year just ended : 



Dr. 






Cr. 


Receipts. 




Expenditure. 






£ 8. d. 




£ s. d. 


To Balance, 1905-6 


3 12 3A 


By Donation and Subs. 


16 


Donations and Subs. 


12 9 1 


General Expenses . 


5 14 8 


Per "Cricket on the 




Postages, Stationery, &c. 


5 5 


Hearth " . 


6 7 


Assistance to persons in 




" Sale of Work ". 


19 13 10 


distress 


2 11 10 


Guild Dance 


8 8 6 


Bent and Storage, St. 




Profit on "Ramble" . 


2 1 


Bride's 


3 16 






" Old Folks' Tea " . 


6 6 10 






''Cricket on the Hearth" 


4 19 6 






" Sale of Work " . 


7 19 2 






Guild Dance . 


8 8 6 






Balance in hand, Sep- 








tember 1st, 1907 
AWDEN, Chartered Accou 


4 19 lOJ 




£50 12 9i 


£50 12 9^ 


Audited and found Correct 
October Ist, 1907. 


W. A. B 


,nt€mt, 



90/91, Qiiem Street, Cheapside, E,C 

HEADQUARTERS MEETING.— The first meeting of the season in 
connection with London Headquarters took place on November 13th, at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, when Mr. Arthur Waugh gave a lecture 
entitled " Some of Dickens's Female Characters," in which he dealt 
somewhat harshly with the majority of them. Mr. Waugh's line of 
argument was that Dickens created few real women characters, as compared 
with his long array of wonderful men which exist to-day as persons of real 
fiesh and blood. This, he said, was because he did not understand women 
as he did men. The lecturer then gave examples of this contention by 
reviewing the chief female characters in the stories of the novelist 
emphasising their shortcomings by reference and inference as he proceeded. 
The one bright star in the whole range of the women of Dickens, according 
to Mr. Waugh, is Dora Spenlow, and he gave his reasons for thinking so. 
Throughout the lecturer gave with splendid effect recitals of extracts from 
the various books in order to enhance his views, and these were received with 
great applause by the audience. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Willoughby Matchett, Mr. W. Miller, 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward and Mr. B. W. Matz (who acted as chairman) took 
part. Afterwards Mr. W. E. Kaye and his daughter performed an 
excellently-arranged short sketch from The Old Curiosity Shop, in which 
Dick Swiveller, Quilp and the Grandlt^ther were impersonated by Mr. Kaye, 
and the Marchioness and Little Nell by Miss Kaye, all of whom were well and 
realistically presented. Mr. Willoughby Matchett also gave a recital 'from 
Bleak Hoiiae, 
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BIRMINGHAM. — There was a large gathering of members and friends 
on October 25th, at the Association Room, Dale End. It being the ladies* 
evening of the session, the meeting was presided over by Mrs. Yoxall, 
and the following ladies gave readings and papers on the works of Dickens, 
in which the humorous and pathetic elements were nicely balanced. 
Miss Townsen gave " Esther Summerson's Visit to Mr. Turveydrop's 
Establishment"; Miss Bennett read an ably written paper on " Sydney 
Carton " ; Mrs. Hensman read " Mr. Bumble's Wooing of Mrs. Corney," 
Miss Boucher gave a reading from Edwin Drood; and Mrs. Yoxall read 
an excellent paper on "Charles Dickens," which had been prepared by 
Mrs. Lofthouse, who was unable to be present. A most enjoyable evening 
was spent, and at the conclusion a very hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to the ladies, on the proposition of Mr Davis. 

BRIGHTON. — The members of the Branch assembled at Steine House 
in large numbers on Saturday evening, November 2nd, to hear a lecture 
by the Rev. Joseph Gay. Mr. Gay entertained his hearers with " An Even- 
ing with Dickens," especially with regard to the novelist's own life, as de- 
picted in some parts of David Copper field. Mr. Gay kept his audience 
engrossed in attention and rippling with merriment. A hearty vote of 
thsuiks to Mr. Gay was (proposed by Mr. Henry Davey, the President. 

BRIXTON. — The usual fortnightly meeting was held in the Lecture Hall 
of Brixton Independent Church, on November 18th, some 130 members and 
friends being present. The Misses Sherlock sang several delightful songs, 
and Mr. W. J. Douglas gave three recitations, " The Storm," " My First 
Dissipation," and ** Harold Skimpole," in his very best manner. Mr. S. 
Langton Johnson contributed to the evening's enjoyment by several imper- 
sonations of Dickens characters, with short dialogue, and it would be 
difficult to find his superior in this type of work. 

CHESTER (U.S.A.).— The fall and winter season of this Branch opened 
with a meeting on October 10th. The late President, the Rev. Mr. Towle, 
and other enthusiasts came from some distance in order to attend, and 
an excellent entertainment was provided. Mr. John E. McDonough 
was elected President, and Miss M. O'Neill was re-elected with acclama- 
tion as Secretary. This is as it should be, for, apart from the fact that 
the Branch owes its existence to Miss O'Neill, her energy and enthusiasm 
have done much to make it the success it undoubtedly has proved. Mr. 
John McLellan was elected Vice-President; Miss Katherine Stevenson 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer ; and Mrs. Jas. McMorran, Miss 
Nellie McCartney, Mrs. Laurence Riley, Rev. Mr. Towle, and Miss Anna 
Doyle as the Executive Council. Meetings are to take place twice a 
month, and the book for study for the winter is to be Bleak House, 

DUBLIN. — At the invitation of Sir Charles Cameron, President of the 
Branch, a large company assembled at his residence on the afternoon of 
October 30th, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Martin Harvey. The company, 
numbering over 200, included many members of the Fellowship, of which 
Mr. Harvey is a Vice-President. Sir Charles and Miss Cameron re- 
ceived their guests, and some musical items having been rendered, and 
refreshments partaken of. Sir Charles Cameron expressed the pleasure 
all felt at having Mr. and Mrs. Harvey present amongst them, and spoke 
in eulogistic terms of their talents. In response, Mr. Harvey first dwelt 
on the great good such a society as the Fellowship did, and gave a brief 
outline of its work. He then spoke of the influence of Dickens as it 
applied to his profession. He said that actors owed a great deal to the 
novelist. He personally owed a debt which could never possibly be paid. 
He said that the character of Sydney Carton exemplified perhaps the very 
prototype of Christianity. It had made him many friends, and brought 
him into close touch with humanity at large. 
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FOREST GATE. — A very successful Social Evening was held on November 
ISth. Over a hundred members and friends filled the Small Hall, Earlham 
Hall. Mr. Thomas Webb presided over the meeting. The Concordia Glee 
Party delighted the audience with some finely -rendered part songs, and Miss 
Eva Fryett gave recitals, which included " David Copperfield and his Child- 
wife" and ** Fezziwig's Ball." Miss M. Crowder sang "Barley Sheaves" 
and Miss Lilian Byerley " The Violet." Costume duets, " Where are you 
going to, my pretty Maid?" and " Quite Contrary," were novel items by 
Miss Ethel Marshman and Mr. J. W. Walker. Miss Edna Freeman gave a 
pianoforte solo. During the evening refreshments were served, and the 
evening was most enjoyable. This branch has in contemplation an 
old-fashioned Christmas party at the Maypole, Chigwell, to which all 
Dickensians will be heartily welcomed. 

GLOUCESTER.— The Branch, which now numbers 95 members, held 
its first meeting of the winter session on October 16th. Mr. H. W. 
Bruton, the retiring President, spoke in very feeling terms of the loss 
the Fellowship had sustained by the death of the Rev. Walter Lloyd, 
after which the business of the meeting was proceeded with. Mr. H. 
Godwin Chance was unanimously elected President for the year, and 
took the • chair. The Committee, with the addition of Mr. H. W. 
Bruton and Mr. Charles Fox, was re-elected; Mr. John W. Barnett, 
of Tuffley, was re-elected Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. John Herbert Hon. 
Secretary. Following the formal business, Mr. Charles Fox delighted 
all with a recital from "Dr. Marigold's Prescription." 

Mr. H. Godwin Chance presided over a large attendance of members 
on November 6th, when readings were given by Messrs. Juckes and 
Edwards (the skating and shooting experiences from PicTcvncTc, and an 
interesting discussion followed upon each. Mr. Beale gave a succinct 
history of the life of Dickens, for which he was heartily thanked. 

HULL. — On October 18th Miss E. Watson gave a paper on Pickwick 
Papers, The President (Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A.) alluded to the- loss 
the Society had sustained through the death of Mr. J. J. Brown, and 
a resolution of sympathy was sent to the family. Miss Watson referred 
to the origin of The Pickwick Papers, dealing with the many-sided quali- 
ties of the book, and the character so familiar to us all, in a clever and 
interesting manner. Mr. E. H. Causer sang a couple of songs, his first 
being in the character of Sam Weller. A discussion followed on Miss 
Watson s paper, in which the following took part:— Mrs. Holdsworth, 
Mr G. W. CampbeU, Mr. T. H. Leahair, and Mr. J. H. Noble. 
, At the meeting on November 1st Mr. T. H. Leahair had for his sub- 
ject one of the least known of Dickens's books, The Vncommercial Travel- 
Z?^\. ?® ^^""^ * very interesting resume of the book, which he interspersed 

E W^l^^i^^'M ^T^^\^ ??^ y^"^ supported by Miss A. Hall, Miss 
TOT^^'x.*'''^ ^''- '^' ^' ^^^^^' ^^ a° interesting discussion. 
ISLE OF THANET.-The inaugural meeting of the Isle of Thanet 
Branch took place at Broadstairs on October 25th. It was held in S^e 
reading-room of the Marine Library, kindly put at the disposal o" the 
members by Miss Parsons, a lady well known to Uteranr celSies fre^ 
quenting the little but flourishing Kentish watering-^ In the un- 
avoidable absence of the chairman, the R^v. F. T Mills the Actrna 
Hon Secretary, Mr. Wm. Layton, explained what were the obiect! 
sought to be attained by the Fellowship, and exhorter^ie ladies^ and 
gentlemen present to endeavour to bring in recruits 

Tht Rev rrMnl'^wf^ T ^t^^ ^'^ *?' ^^^^ ^°«^'^^* ^* *he same plax^e. 

u u* ?• • .i^^ ^^® ^^ *^® ^^^^^» *°^ in a very eloquent and scholarlv 

speech he drew attention to the desirability of keeping greenlin Bro^S 

the memory of Dickens. Mr. Layton amiounced that the membe^wJS^^ 
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already reached over the hundred. The following Committee was elected: — 
Rev. F. T. Mills, Chairman ; Mr. Urry, of Lloyd's Bank, Treasurer ; Mr. Wm. 
Layton, Hon. Sec. ; and Messrs. H. C. Johnson, Eric Williams, S. B. 
WUliams, C. Knocker, E. Cave, Emery, Marriott, F. Brightman, J. Horrell. 
Mr. Thomas Barry, of Bleak House, was elected President. 

LIVERPOOL.— Througe the inabUity of Mr. John Lea, B.A., to deliver 
his promised Lecture on "Possibilities of the Newspaper," a discussion 
without the lecture took place, and members responded nobly to the call 
made on them ; Mr. Wallace, Mr. Auerbach, and Mr. Jaggard taking a 
leading part in the debate. The whist drives, managed and carried out by 
Mrs. Bell, have been most successful, and we are indebted to numerous kind 
helpers who made them go. 

LUDDENDEN.— On October 29th the monthly meeting of the newly 
formed Branch of the Dickens Fellowship was held, Mr. H. M. Green- 
wood, President, occupying the chair. Mr. Fritz Beken (Secretary) read 
a paper on Sketches by Boz. This was especially interesting to" many 
who had only known Dickens through his greater and later works. During 
the month the Sketches had been studied by most of the members, and the 
paper was thus more interesting. Mr. Beken mentioned Dickens's early 
wonderful knowledge of all grades of human nature, and quoted in illus- 
tration many interesting passages. Members also told their opinion of 
the Sketches, and read portions which had particularly arrested their 
attention. There was much discussion, too. The essayist was thanked. 

MANCHESTER.— At the meeting on Friday, November 8th; Mr* 
Arthur Humphreys read a paper on " Alpine Dickens-land." The visits of 
Dickens to Switzerland were described in detail, extracts from the author's 
letters and other writings being quoted as the views of the various places 
referred to were thrown on the screen. Mr. John Harwood, Vice-President, 
who was in the chair, gave a racy and much-appreciated speech. 

The branch has suffered a loss by the death of Mr. William Dinsmore, a 
member of the Council, and one who could relate many interesting 
experiences connected with the visits paid by Charles Dickens to Manchester. 
Mr. Dinsmore was a skilful draftsman and contributed sketches to local 
papers. His work has also appeared in the pages of The Dickensian. 

MELBOURNE. — The annual meeting and character-costume conver- 
sazione was held on September 2nd at the Masonic Hall, and was at- 
tended by over 400 members and friends. Apologies were received from 
His Excellency Sir John Madden, Madame Clara Butt, and Mr. Ken- 
nerdey Rumford. The oiBRcers for the year were elected ; and in this con- 
nection we regret to have to announce that Mr. J. H. Crowther, who 
founded the Branch, and who has done so much to bring it to its present 
successful status, has been compelled to resign his post of Hon. Secretary, 
which he has held since its formation. Mr. Crowther has been so unre- 
mitting in his enthusiasm, so painstaking, and with such good results 
that Dickensians generally will be sorry that he has had to retire. No 
one will feel it more than those of us at Headquarters, who have always 
received the uttermost courtesy from him. His cheery letters will be 
missed. Mr. Crowther has been deservedly made a Vice-President of the 
Branch. Mr. E. A. Smith was elected in his place, and we wish him all 
the success and support Mr. Crowther has had. An excellent musical 
and dramatic programme was rendered by Mrs. Masters, Miss Croad, 
Miss Morrison, Mr. Norman Pearce, Mr. S. Croad, and Messrs. J. & E. 
and Miss Maisie Smith. During the evening the following characters 
were presented to the audience by the President, namely : — Dame Durdon, 
Emma Haredale, Two Kenwigs' Girls, Miss Haversham, Three Dolly 
Vardens, Rachel Wardle, Emily Wardle, Mrs. Potts, Esther Summerson, 
Mrs. McStinger, Little Nell, Poor Jo, Mrs. Wardle and Bella, Mrs. 
Corney, Edith Dombey, Tracy Tupman, Alfred Jingle, Dick Swiveller. 
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Prizes of £1 Is. each for the best costumed character were awarded by 
ballot to Mrs. McStinger (impersonated by Miss Zoe Dixson) and Dick 
Swiveller (impersonated by Mr. Cedric Windas), who obtained 98 and 206 
votes respectively. Dancing was indulged in until a late hour, and the 
meeting finally concluded with Sir Roger de Coverley, in honour of Mr. 
Fezziwig's Ball. 

OTTAWA. — There was a large attendance in the Carnegie Library on 
October 26th, at the inauguration of the Ottawa Branch. Mr. W. J. 
Sykes was in the chair, assisted by Mr. E. S. Williamson, President of 
the Toronto Branch, who has shown great interest in the promotion of 
this and other Branches. Mr. Sykes explained the objects and aims of 
the Society, and proposed that a Branch be instituted in the city. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Cameron. The following officers were 
elected: — Sir Louis Davies, K.C.M.G., Hon. President; W. J. Sykes, 
President; Messrs. Ackland, Horton, and Blue, and Dr. Sinclair, Vice- 
Presidents ; Miss Florence Brown, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer ; and 
the following on the Executive : Mrs. G. B. Green, Miss Mackay Scott, 
Mr. Borkett, Mrs. Blue, Mrs. Ahearn, Mr. R. H. Kenny, Dr. Klotz, Rev. 
Dr. Cameron. Mr. Williamson then gave his excellent rendering of the 
trial scene, " Bardell v. Pickwick," which was in itself an entertainment 
worth going miles to hear. Mr. Borkett, in the absence of the Secretary, 
took the names of those wishing to become members. No less than 84 per- 
sons registered, and it is quite probable that at the first meeting there 
.will be a hundred. This is a very favourable beginning. 

SHEFFIELD. — The adjourned fourth annual general meeting of the 
Branch was held at the Cutlers' Hall, on October 25th, under the chair- 
manship of the retiring President, Mr. R. W. Dodsworth. On the 
motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. G. W. Parker, Sir William E. 
Clegg, J. P., was elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. J. H. 
Davidson was elected Vice-President. The President of the Branch 
Dramatic Society, Mr. J. E. B. Beaumont, was re-elected with thanks for 
the invaluable help he has given to the Society. A thoughtful paper on 
"The Minor Schools of Dickens" was afterwards given by Mr. J. W. 
Lee. 

SOUTHAMPTON. — The session commenced with a very successful 
evening on October 21st at the Mount Pleasant Council School Hall. An 
excellent recitation was given by Mr. H. Walmsley Clark, and a sketch 
from Nicholas Nicklehy ; the characters being well sustained by the 
Misses Tracy and Young, and Messrs. Cregan and Kalligan. Mr. E. 
Mouncher delighted the members with his violin solo, and others contri- 
buted musical items. 

On November 18th Mr. Patrick Tracy gave one of his excellent Readings, 
and the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier the first part of his paper " My Remi- 
niscences of Charles Dickens's Readings," delighting his audience with his 
splendid rendering of this most interesting subject. 

TORONTO.— The opening meeting for the season was held on October 
10th, commencing with an informal dinner. The dining and reception 
rooms of the Parliament Buildings were crowded by the members and 
friends, and there was considerable difficulty in accommodating them. 
The following officers were elected : —Hon. President, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; President, E. S. Wiliamson; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Bengough, 
F. M. Bell-Smith, A. M. Denovan, J. B. Harris, and Mrs. Jean Blewett ; 
Hon. Secretary, Miss M. Pennell ; Hon. Treasurer, F. Hayden ; Council, 
Miss Malcolm, Miss McKibbin, Miss Oram, Dr. Bach, S. T. Church, and 
H. A. Ashmead. The after-dinner programme included a very interest- 
ing account by Miss Emma T. Irons of her recent visit to Headquarters 
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and to the Pickwick Exhibition. Mr. Frank Yeigh presented " A Half- 
hour with the Alpine Club of Canada," illustrated by a series of beautiful 
coloured views. During the evening Miss Pennell, the popular Secretary 
of the Branch, was made tde recipient of a set of framed pictures depict- 
ing coaching scenes from the works of Dickens. 

WEST LONDON.— The fourth annual meeting of this Branch was held 
on October 24th in the Lecture Hall, Ealing Municipal Buildings. Mr. 
Hurdle was in the chair. The annual report was read, and the balance- 
sheet, which showed a balance of £1 10s. lid., was adopted. The Branch 
has been able to send a donation of £2 Os. 2d. to Miss Miniken's needle- 
work and Charitable Guild. Mr. Jacobs was elected President ; the Hon. 
Treasurer and Secretary were re-elected ; and Miss Hughes, Miss Watson, 
Captain Higginson, and Mr. Langton Johnson were elected on committee 
in place of four retiring members. A hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to the late President, Mr. Chevob, who, ever since the Branch was 
formed, has been an untiring friend and supporter. After the business 
was finished, a good programme followed. Mr. Harwood read ** Mr. 
Pickwick's Drive to Dingley Dell," Miss Jeffcoat recited "The Child's 
Story," Mr. Gilbert Lean recited " Boots of Holly Tree Inn " and '* The 
Death of Little Nell," and Mr. Leicester Romayne read a capital paper 
on "Quilp," showing even that that dark character had some redeeming 
points. 

DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

DECEMBER i » 

2. Brixton Branch : ''The Philosophy of Dickens," by Mr. St. John G. 

Ervine, at Brixton Independent Church, at 8. 
Stockport Branch: Recital of "David Copperfield," by Mr. F. 
Speaight, at Sunday School, at 8. 

3. Liverpool Branch: Lantern Lecture, "Ancient Egypt," by Mr. 

Stanley Lowell, at Royal Institution, at 8. 

4. London : Dickens Recitals by Mr. Nix Webber, at Essex Hall, Essex 

Street, Strand, at 8. 
Shrewsbury Branch : Meeting at County Cafe, at 8. 

6. Manchester Branch : Address by Dr. Edgar Browne, at Onward Hall, 

at 7.30. 
Birmingham Branch: "Joe Gargery," by Mr. F. H. Brindley, at 

Association Buildings, Dale End, at 8. 
Forest Gate : Lantern Lecture, " Dickens and Dickens-land," by J. E. 

Palmer, at Field Road Institute, at 8. 

7. Brighton Branch: "Charles Dickens and Religion," by Mr. W. F. 

Fowler, at Steine House, at 8. 
9. Sheffield Branch : Lantern Lecture, " Alpine Dickens-land," by Mr. 

Arthur Humphreys, at Cutlers' Hall, at 8. 
10. Sheffield Branch: Recital of "A Christmas Carol," by Mr. F. 
Speaight, at Montgomery Hall, at 8. 

12. Edinburgh Branch : Lecture, " From Edinburgh to the Summit of 

Mont Blanc," by Mr. W. B. Miller, at 8. 
Blackheath Branch : Lantern Lecture : " The River Thames and its 
Association with Dickens," by Mr. J. E. Palmer, at Avenue House, 
Lewisham, at 8. 

13. Hull Branch : " Gissing's ' Dickens,' " by Mr. Mortimer Petty, B.A., 

at Lecture Hall, Kingston Square, at 8. 
16. Southampton Branch : President's Christmas Address, at St. Paul's 
Parish Room, Bedford Place, at 8. 
Brixton Branch : Reading of " The Cricket on the Hearth," by Mr. 

Robert AUbut, at Brixton Independent Church, at 8. 
Hammersmith: Performance of "Dolly Varden," adapted by Mr. 
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Walter Dexter, by the Fellowship Dramatic Society, at King's 
Theatre, at 8. 

17. Liverpool Branch : Impromptu Debates ^y Lady Members, at Royal 

Institution, at 8. 
Brighton Branch : Joint Meeting with Clermont Literary Society. 

18. Shrewsbury Branch: Recital of " A Christmas Carol,'* by Mr. F. 

Speaight. 
Holloway : Performance of " Dolly Varden," adapted by Mr. Walter 

Dexter, by the Fellowship Dramatic Society, at Marlborough 

Theatre. 
Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society: "Some Christmas Stories,*' 

arranged by Miss Hacksley, at 20, Berkeley Square, Clifton, at 8. 

19. West London Branch : Monthly Meeting at Municipal Buildings, 

Ealing, at 8. 

20. New Cross : Performance of " Dolly Varden," adapted by Mr. Walter 

Dexter, by the Fellowship Dramatic Society, at Broadway Theatre, 
at 8. 
23. Brixton Branch : Whist Drive, at Raleigh Hall, Brixton Road, at 8. 
Sheffield Branch : Performance of *' The Cricket on the Hearth," by 
Branch Dramatic Club, at Lyceum Theatre. 

26. Edinburgh Branch : Christmas Recital, by Mr. R. C. H. Morison, at 

Oak Hill Caf6, at 8. 

27. Hull Branch : Dramatic Sketches and Tableaux from " Martin Chuz- 

zlewit," arranged by Mr. Holgate Ellison, at Lecture Hall, King- 
ston Square, at 8. 
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BOOKS 

The Ha/unted Man and The Battle of Life, With illustrations in colour, 
and many line drawings by C. E. Brock. London : J. M. Dent & Co. 
2s. 6d. net each. 

Kent, By W. Teignmouth Shore. Painted by W. Biscombe Gardner 
(chapters on Dickens and Rochester, &c.). London : A. & C. Black, 20s. 
net. 

Doctor MaHgold, With 6 illustrations in colour by E. Brock. Edin- 
burgh & London : T. N. Foulis. Is. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

" The Realism of Dickens." By Mrs. Wilfred Wood. Dublin Review, 
October ; " The Children of Dickens,'* vi. Little Folks, November. 

" Men and Things " (article on the Pickwick Exhibition). Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, October 16. 

" Sam Weller as a Higher Critic.'* British Weekly, October 17. 

" Charles Dickens as a Socialist." By Edwin Pugh. The New Age, 
October 81, November 7, 14, 21. 

" Dombey and Son." A new play at Bradford. The Stage, October 31. 

" Dickens and the Druoe Mystery." Lloyd's _ News, November 8, and 
other papers. 

" Dickens and Druoe : The Mystery of Edwin Drood." The People, 
November 10. 

CALENDARS 

" The Dickens Block Calendar. " London : Ernest Nister. 6d.net. 

"The Pickwick Calendar." London: Ernest Nister. ls.net. 

" The Dickens Block Calendar, ' * one in colour, the other plain. Is. 
each; "In Dickens's Day" (coaching scenes). Is.; "Pictures from 
Dickens," by Harold Copping, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. ; " Scenes from 
Dickens," by Harold Copping, 2s. 6d. London : Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
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smith Road, Penylan. 
CHESTER (U.S.A.).— Miss M. C. O'Neill, 

803 Edgmont Av. 
CHIB&TBBFIBIiD. — Mrs. E. Barnes, 

Devonshire Villa, Avondale Rd. 
DUBIiIN.— Jack bUAW, " Ivanhoe," Skerries, 

CO. Dublin. 
BDINBUBGH.— G. Brand, 6 Comely Bank 

Terrace. 
FOBBST GATE AND DIBTBIOT - 

Chart es Edson, 35 Beauchamp Rd., Forest 

Gate, E. 
GLGUCBSTBB.— John Herbert, 97 North- 
gate St. 
GBAVBSEND AND DIRTBICT.- 

H. A. Waldegravb, 144 Parrock St. 
HASTINGS AND ST. ItBONABDS.- 

W. W. HoAD, "RossaU," Braybrook Rd., 

Hastings. 
HTTLii •.— H. Ellison, 37 Ha%vorth St , Newland. 
Ii£F'DS.— Frank Kidson, 5 Hamilton Av., 

Chapeltown Rd. 
IiIVEiiPGOI*.— C. P. Mitchell, King's 

Lea, Rock Lane, £., Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
IiXTDDFNDISN (Yorks).— Fritz Beken, 

Dean House. 



MABSHAIiIi (Miohisan, n.S.A.)-\ 
F. S. Clark, Marshall, Michigan. U.S.A. 



MAIOSTONB.— Mrs. Harris. 23 Knight* 
rider St, 

MANCHNSTinB. — A. Humphreys, 
**0.inda," 78 Hamilton Rd., Longsight, 
Manchester. 

MANHATTAN (New Topk)-A. Mabkz, 
71 Broadway, Manhattan, New York. U.S.A., 

-Miss 

.A. 

MSIiBOTTBNlB.— J. H Cri^wther, " High- 
bury," Havelock Rd., Upper Hawthorn. 

NOTTINGHAM— H. C Carlton, 7 Cob- 
den Chambers, Pelham Street. 

NBW TOBK (tT.S.A.).-Mr$.W.E.NYE, 

East 584th St., New York. 
OTTAWA (CftnacU).- Leslie K.Borkbtt, 
490 Cooper Sl 

FHIIjADBIjPHTA (n.S.A.)-Dr. B. F. 
Baer, Jun., 18x9 Chestnut St. 

FO Wfi BSTOCK (Dorset). — Arthur 
Wyatt, Manor Farm. . 

BOCHBSTX2B.-W. J. King. 

SHBPFIEIiD.— T. W. Padmore, 192, Shire- 

brook Rd., Heeley, Sheffield. 
SH BB WBBUB Y. — Wm. Fricker, The 

Dana. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— ML.8 E. E. Moody, 

123 MiUbrook Rd. 
STOOKPOBT.— W. Hatfield, 2 Crosby St. 
TOBONTO (Canada).— Miss M. Pennell, 

214 Gerard St., E. 
WBST J^ONDON SUBUBBAN.- 

Miss E. C Debac, 37 Sandringham Gardens, 

Ealing, W. 

WINNIPBO^ (Canada).— W. Sta^leton, 
760 Broadway, Winnipeg. 

YOBK. — G. Medd, Park View, Acomb. 



IN COURSE OF FORMATION. 



BOSTON (U.S. A.)— Allen Burdick, m.i>., 
773, Dudley St., Dorchester. 

BBOOKIiYN (NNW YOBK, U.S.A.) 
Chas. G. Balm AN no. Mechanics' Bank, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

CAIiOXTTTA.— Wilmot Corfibld, 25 Mangoe 



OANTFBBUBY,— A. C. Turlby, City Sur- 
veyor*s Office. 



OBBYMOUTK (New Zealand).— Henry 
D. Edwards, Greymouth. 

HIC^HGATE AND HAMPSTltSAD.— 

Chas. Leftwich, 18 Cathcart Hill, N. 
LOWBBIOPT.— F. W. Evans, Holland 

House. 
PITTSBURGH (Pa. , U.S. A.).-Mrs. F. H. 

Wade, " Wadehurst," Allegheny City, Pa. 

WELLINGTON (New Zealand). - 
Charles Wilson, Parliament Librarian. 



Full particulars of the hellowship and forms of number ship can be obtained 

from any of the above secretaries. 

The weekly or^an of the Fellowship is ** Great Thoughts.^'' 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 



President : 

HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C. 

Chairman of the Council : 

B. W. MATZ. 

Hon. General Secretary: 

J. W. T. LEY. 



Fast President : 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-chairman: 
W. MILLER. 

Hon. Treasurer: 
B. W. MATZ. 



Hon Librarian : W. MILLER. 

Hon. Secrefary of the Needlework and Cnari table Q-cdld: 

MISS EMILIE E. MINIKEN. 

Hon. Secretary Dramatic Clab : WALTER DEXTER. 

Headquarters : 

WHITCOMB HOUSE, WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



LIST OF BRANCHES. 



ADEIiAIDB.— D. H. Bottrill, 6 Register 

Chambers, Grenfell St. 
BSNAIiIiA. (Australia).— do Secretary 

Melbourne Branch. 
BIRMINaHAM.— F. Yoxall, 50 Silbome 

Rd., Handsworth. 

BIiAOKHBATH. IiBE, AND LEWIS- 
HAM. — J. E. Palmer, 2 Marischal Rd.,Lee. 
BRIGHTON.— F. Gauntlett, 71 Ship Street. 

BBI8TOI1 A.ND CLIFTON DICK!bNS 
SJOlETSr (Affiliated).— H. Theo 
Jones, 14 Tyne Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

BBIXTON.— Robert Allbut, 14 Fair- 
mount Road, Brixton, S.W. 

CARDIFF.— H. Mason Wride, 7 Harris- 
smith Road, Penylan. 

OHESTEB (U.B.A.).-Misfi M. C. O'Neill, 
802 Edgmont Av. 

CHESTERFIELD. — Mrs. E. Barnes, 

Devonshire Villa, Avondale Rd. 
EDINBURGH.— G. Brand, 6 Comely Bank 

Terrace. 

FOREST GATE AND DISTRICT- 

Charles EnsoN, 25 Beauchamp Rd., Forest 
Gate, E. 

GLOUCESTER.— John Herbert, 97 North- 
gate St. 

GRAVESEND AND DISTRIOT.- 
H. A. Waldegrave, 144 Parrock St. 

HASTINGS AND ST. LEONABDS.- 

W. W. HoAD, "Rossall," Braybrook Rd., 

Hastings. 
HULL.— H. Ellison, 37 Haworth St , Newlaod. 
LEEDS.— Frank Kidson, 5 Hamilion Av., 

Chapeltown Rd. 

LIVERPOOL.— C. P. Mitchell, King's 
Lea, Rock Lane, E., Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 

LUDDENDEN (Yorks).— Fritz Beken! 
Dean House. 



MAIDSTONE.— Mrs. Harris, 23 Knight- 
rider St. 1 ^ *, 

MANCHESTER. — A. Humphreys, 
"Olinda," 78 Hamilton Rd., Longsighi, 
Manchester. 

MANHATTAN (New Tork)— A. Maekz, 
71 Broadway, Manhattan, New York. U.S.A., 

MARSHALL (Michigan, U.S.A.)— Miss 
F. S. Clark, Marshall, Michigan. U.S.A. 

MELBOURNE.— J. H. Crowthejs, " High- 
bury," Havelock Rd., Upper Hawthorn. 

NOTTINGHAM— H.C Carlton, 7 Cob- 
den Chambers, Pelham Street. 

NEVST TORK (U.S. A).— Mrs. W. E. Nye, 

East 584th St., New York. 
OTTAWA (Canada).— Leslie K. Borkett, 

490 Cooper St. 

PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.)— Dr. B. F. 
Baer, Jun., 1819 Chestnut St. 

PO WB RSTOCK (Dorset). — Arthur 
Wyatt, Manor Farm. 

ROCHESTER.— W. J. King. 

SHEFFIELD.— T. W. Padmore, 192, Shire- 
brook Rd., Heeley, Sheffield. 

SH BE WSBURY. — Wm. Fricker, The 

Dana. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— Miss E. E. Moody, 

123 Millbrook Rd. 

STOCKPORT.— W. Hatfield, 2 Crosby St. 

TORONTO (Catiada) — Miss M. Pennell, 
214 Gerard St.,,E. 

WEST LONDON SUBURBAN.- 

Miss E. C. Debac, 37 Sandringham Gardens, 
Ealing, W. 

WINNIPEG (Canada).— W. Stapleton, 
760 Broadway, Winnipeg. 

YORK.— G. Medd, Park View, Acomb. 



IN COURSE OF FORMATION. 



BOSTON (U.S.A.)— Allen Burdick, m.d., 
772, Dudley St., Dorchester. 

BROOKLYN (NEW YORK. U.S.A.) 
Chas. G. Balmanno, Mechanics' Bank, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

CALCUTTA.- WiLMOT Corfield, 25 Mangoe 
Lane. 

OANTERBURY,-A. C. Turley, City Sur- 
veyor's Office. 



GREYMOUTH (New Zealand).— Henry 

D. Edwards, Greymouth. 

HIGHGATE AND HAMPSTEAD.- 

Chas. Leftwich, 18 Cathcart Hill, N. 

LOWESTOFT.- F. W. Evans, Holland 

House. 
PITTSBURGH (Pa.. U.S. A.) .-Mrs. F. H. 

Wade,. *' Wadehurst," Allegheny City, Pa. 

WELLINGTON (New Zealand). — 
Charles Wilson, Parliament Librarian. 



Full particulars of the Fellowship and forms of membership can be obtained 
from any of the abn<e secretaries. 
The weekly organ of the Fellow i hip is *' Great Thoughts'' 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 



FreBident : 

HEprRY F. DICKENS. K.C. 

Chairmaa of the Council: 

B. W. MATZ. 

Hon. General Secretary: 
J. W. T. LEY. 



Fast Fredident : 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A.,F.S.A. 
Vice-Chairman : 

W. MILLER. 
Hon. Tre' surer: 
B. W. MATZ. 



Hon Iiibrarian: W. MILLER. 

Hon. Secretary of the Needlework and Charitable Guild,* 

MISS EMILIE E. MINIKEN. 

Hon. Secretary Dramatic Club: WALTER DEXTER. 

Headquarters : 

WHITCOMB HOUSE, WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



LIST OF BRANCHES. 



ADELAIDE.— D. H. Bottrill, 6 Raster 
Chambers, Grenfell St. 

BBNALLA (Australia).— c/o Secretary 
Melbourne Branch. 

BIRMINGHABff.— F. Yoxall, 50 Selbome 
Rd., Handsworth. 

BLACKHEATH, LEE, AND LEWIS- 
HAM.— J. E. Palmer, 2 Marischal Rd.,I>ee. 

BBIGHTON.— F. Gauntlett, 71 Ship Street. 

BBISTOL A-WD CLIFTON DICKENS 
SOOIETT (Affiliated).— H. Theo 
Jones, 14 Tyne Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

BRIXTON.— Robert Ai.lbut, 14 Fair- 
mount Road, Brixton, S.W. 

OABDIFF.— H. Mason Wride, 7 Harris- 
smith Road, Penylan. 

CHESTER (U.S.A.).— Miss M. C. O'Neill, 
803 Edgmont Av. 

CHESTERFIELD. — Mrs. E. Barnes, 
Devonshire Villa, Avondale Rd. 

BDINBUR&H.— G. Brand, 6 Comely Bank 
Terrace. 

FOREST GATE AND DISTRICT - 

Charles Edson, 25 Beauchamp Rd., Forest 
Gate, E. 

GLOUCESTER.— JoftN Herbert, 97 North- 
gate St. 

OBAVESEND AND DISTRICT.- 
H. A. Waldegravb, 144 Parrock St. 

HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS.- 

W. W, HoAD, "Rossall," Braybrook Rd., 

Hastings. 
HULL.— H. Ellison, 37 Haworth St., Newland. 
LEEDS.— Frank Kidson, 5 Hamilton Av., 

Chapeltown Rd. 

LIVERPOOL.— C. P. Mitchell, King's 
Lea, Rock Lane, E., Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 

LUDDENDEN (Yorks).— Fritz Beken, 
Dean House. 

IN COURSE OF 

BOSTON (U.S.A.>-Allen Burdick, m d., 
77a, Dudley St., Dorchester, 

BROOKLYN (NEW YORK, U.S.A.) 
Chas. G. Balmanno, Mechanics' Bank, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

CALCUTTA.— WiLMOT Corfibld, 25 Mangoe 
Lane. 

CANTERBURY.— A. C. Turlbv, City Sur- 
veyor's Office, 



MAIDSTONE.— Mrs. Harris, 23 Knight- 
nder St. 

MANCHESTER. — A. Humphreys, 
*'0!inda," 78 Hamilton Rd., Longsight, 
Manchester. 

MANHATTAN (New York)-A. Maekz, 
71 Broadway, Manhattan, New York, U.S.A., 

MARSHALL (Michissn, U.S.A.)— Miss 
F. S. Clark, Marshall, Michigan, U.S.A. 

MELBOURNE.— J. H. Crowther, "High- 
bury," Havelock Rd., Upper Hawthorn. 

NOTTINGHAM.— H. C Carlton, 7 Cob- 
den Chambers, Pelham Street. 

NEW YORK (U.S.AX— Mrs. W.E.Nye, 
East 584th St., New York. 

OTTAWA (Canada).— Leslie K. Borkett, 
490 Cooper St. 

PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.)-Dr. B. F. 
Baer, Jun., 18x9. Chestnut St. 

PO WB.RSTOCK (Dorset) . — Arthur 
WvATT, Manor li'arm. 

ROCHESTER.— W. J. King. 

SHEFFIELD.— T. W. Padmore. 192, Shire- 
brook Rd., Heeley. Sheffield. 

SH RE WSBURY. — Wm. Fricker, The 

Dana. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— Miss E. E. Moody, 

123 MiUbrook Rd. 
STOCKPORT.— W. Hatfield, 2 Crosby St. 
TORONTO (Canada).— Miss M. Pennell, 

214 Gerard St., E. 

WEST LONDON SUBURBAN.- 

Miss E. C. Debac, 37 Sandringham Gardens, 
Ealing, W. 

WINNIPEG (Canada).— W. Staileton. 
760 Broadway, Winnipeg. 

YORK.— G. Medd, Park View, Acomb, 

FORMATION. 

GREYMOUTH (New Zealand).- Henrv 
D. Edwards, Greyraouth. 

HIGHGATE AND HAMPSTEAD.- 

Chas. Leftwich, 18 Cathcart Hill, N. 

LOWESTOFT.— F. W. Evans, Holland 

Hou.se. 
PITTSBURGH (Pa., U.S. A.). -Mrs. F. H. 

Wade, " Wadehurst," Allegheny City, Pa. 
WELLINGTON (New Zealand). — 

Charles Wilson, Parliament Librarian. 



Full particulars of the Fellowship and forms 0/ membership can be obtained 
from any of the above secretaries. 
The weekly organ of the Fellowship is " Great Thought 5.^^ 
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This book should he returned 
the Library on cir before the last d< 
etampod below* 

A fine of five oenls a doy ia incur* 
by retaining it beyond the specif 
time. 

Flaase relum promptly. 





